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THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
COUNTRIES 








ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SPECIAL TOUR 


THROUGH 


THE MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES 


A party will leave New York, Wednesday, January 15, on the 
favorite steamship Werra, of the Nerth German Lieyd Line, for a 
tour including Southern Italy, the Island of Sicily, Tunis, Algeria 
and Southern Spain. 

Incidental visits to Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Capri, Sorrento, Rome, 
Taormina, Catania, Syracuse, Girgenti, Palermo, Tunis, Garthage, Bone, 
Hammam- Meskoutine, Constantine, Biskra (on the borders of the desert of 
Swhara), Batna, Lambessa, Timegad, Setif, Kharata, Gorge of the Chabet-el- 
Akhira, Bougie, Algiers, Mlidah, Tlemcen, Oran, Malaga,Granada,Gibraltar, ete, 

A party will leave New York, March 21, and connecting with the 
above at Gibraltar make an extended Tour through Spain, Portugal, 
France, ete. 

March 21, May 16, May 23, June 20 and July 2— Tours to 
Southern, Central and Northern Europe. 

(47 Send for descriptive book. 
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JAPAN 


AND 


CHINA 














SECOND GRAND TOUR 


JAPAN, CHINA and the 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Party will leave Boston, Monday, February 24, and after making in- 
cidental visits to famous American scenic points arrives at YOKOHAMA, 
March 22. From there visits will be made to Kamakura, Enoshima, 
Miyanoshita, Hakone, Atami, TOK YO, NIK KO, Lake Chuzenji, 
Ikao, Lake Haruna, Shizuoka, Nagoya, KYOTO, Lake Biwa, 
NARA, Osaka, Kobe, The Inland Sea, Nagasaki, HONG KONG, 
CANTON, Macao, ete. Returning to San Francisco, june 23 (with 
privilege of remaining on the Pacific Coast), or to Bostcn July 2. 


SPECIAL TRIP to the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS in connec- 
tion with the Japan Tour, and returning to Boston, August 6. 


JaF~ Send for descriptive book. 





MOTOMACH! — A STREET IN YOKOHAMA, 


TWO GRAND TOURS OF 72 DAYS 
THROUGH 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


AND THE SOUTHERN STATES 


These parties will leave Boston January 23 and February 13, 
and New York and Philadelphia January 24 and February 14, 
1896, for visits to the a cities of Tennessee, Aiabama, Louisiana, 
and Texas; an extended round of travel through Mexico, with halts in its 
Chief Cities and places of Historic and Picturesque Interest (including the 
grand Scenic Points on the Mexican Railway and the Tampi:o Division of 
the Mexican Central), and the CITY O MEXICO, where Seven 
Days will be passed; and a Subsequent Trip through the most Delight- 
tui Regions of the Pacific Coast, and homeward through Utah, Colorado, and 
the Cafons, Gorges. and Passes of the Rocky Mountains. Each Journey 
to be made in a Magnificent Special Train of Vestibuled Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars, with Dining Cars. 

Parties wil! also leave the East at the same time for the Mexico Tour, 
omitting California. 


A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


§ Magnificent Trips Across the Continent in Special Pullman 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars, combining every Possible 
Comfort and Luxury. ? 

Reduced Rates at the Pacific Coast Hotels. 
Returning under personal escort, or on any train or any day 
independently of the parties. ’ i 


(> Send for descriptive book. 








MEXICO OC 
AND 


CALIFORNIA” 











RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington St., Opp. School St., Boston. 
31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., New York. 
20 South Tenth St., Mutual Life Ins. Building, Philadelphia. 


A SERIES OF DELIGHTFUL TOURS 
THROUGH 


FLORIDA 


Parties leave Boston January 9 and 23, February 6, 13 and 27; 
New York January 10and 24, February 6, 14 and 28; Philadelphia 
January 10 and 24, February 6, 14 and 28, for visits to 


ST. AUGUSTINE, TAMPA, LAKE WORTH, 


and other popular resorts Also visits to 


NASSAU IN THE BAHAIIA ISLANDS. 


Three Dates of Returning with Personal Escort. The Tickets 
also Good to Return on Regular Trains until May 31. 


These Tours combine a round of all the great resorts of Florida, and, 
for the first time, we add a visit to Nassau, one of the most delightful 
island resorts in the world. 

Tours to Washington in January, February, March, and April; and to 
Alaska in May and July 

Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

¥#> Send for descriptive book, mentioning the pirticular trip desired. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Sketches from Concord and 
Appledore. 


Being Accounts of Concord Thirty Years Ago; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Louisa M. Alcott; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; Matthew Arnold; 
David A.Wasson; Wendell Phillips; Apple- 
dore and its Visitors; John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. By FRANK Preston STEARNS, author 
of “The Life of Tintoretto,” etc. 8vo, 
ornamental cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00. 
A series of literary and reminiscent sketches of 

some of the better known New England “ giants,” 

fro ao the pen of one whe either knew them or has 
closely studied their lives. Portraits have been in- 
cluded of Emerson, Hawthorne, the “Old Manse,” 

Louisa M. Alcott, Wendell Phillips, Whittier, Celia 

Thaxter, David A. Wasson, etc. 


The Midsummer of Italian 
Art. 


Containing an examination of the works of 
Fra Angelico, Michel Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael Santi, and Correggio. By 
FRANK PRESTON STEARNS, author of ‘‘ The 
Real and Ideal in Literature,” ‘ The Life 
of Tintoretto,”’ etc. Laoag cloth, with helio- 
type illustrations, $2.25. 

* Mr. Stearns has long been a student of Italian art 

of the Renaissance epoch, and his “ Life of Tinto- 

retto” has taken rank as one of the best biographies 
of an artist that has recently been attempted. 

These studies of Michel Angelo, Leonardo, etc., 

have been illustrated with nellotype reproductions 

of.some of the masterpieces of these artists. 


Israel Among the Nations. 


A§Study of the Jews and Antisemitism. By 
& ANATOLE LeRoy BEAULIEU. Translated by 
Frances Hellman. Authorized edition for 
{ the United States and Europe. 8vo, cloth, 
EB $1.75.8 am eas 
m No such thoroughgoing study of the Jews and the 
Jewish question has been attempted as this scholarly 
and comprehensive work. M. Beaulieu entertained 
for a long time a prejudice against the Jews, but, in 
the desire to do no man an injustice, he studied 
them at home and abroad for toree years, and this 
work is the result of his researches and observa- 
tions made while among them. 


The Gold Diggings of Cape 


Horn, 
A‘Study of Life in Tierra del Fuego and Pata- 
t gonia. By Joun R. Spears. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $1.75. 


The Secret of Mankind. 


With some Singular Hints Gathered in the 
Elsewheres, or After-Life; from Certain 
Prominent Personages; as also some brief 
account of the Planet Mercury and its in- 

[ stitutions. 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 


Great Men’s Sons. 





Stories of the Sons of Great Men, from Socrates | 


to Napoleon. A book for boys. By 
BRIDGE S. Brooks, author of ‘“ Historic 
Boys,” * Historic Girls,” ete. Fully illus- 
trated, 8vo, $1.50. 


Nymphs, Nixies, and Naiads. 

Legends of the Rhine, told in verse by M. A 
B. Evans, author of ‘In Various Moods.” 
With illustrations by WILLIAM 
CuLLovuGH. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mimosa Leaves. 
Poems by Grace Dentio LITCHFIELD, 
of ‘Only an Incident.” etc. 
mental illustrations by HELEN M. ArRm- 
STRONG. 16mo, cloth, in box, $150. 


Love and Laughter. 

A Legacy of Rhyme. By James G. Burnett. 
With Introduction by Wittiam WINTER, 
and Portrait. 12mo, ornamental cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 


Holiday Number of *‘ Noteson New Books,” a Quar- 
terly Bulletin, sent on receipt of 3 stamps. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


27 West 23d Street, New York. 


A. Mce- |} 


author | 
With orna- | 


EL- | 


| 
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| 
| 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


“*“HARPER’S ROUND TABLE” FOR 1895 
With 1096 Pages, and about 750-Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


There is nothing, we imagine, that the young reader 
would be ne to prize more —N. ¥. Sun 

A truly royal volume for the youthful reading appe- 
ite.— Boston Courier. 


OAKLEIGH 


A Story for Girls. By ELtLten Dovetas Dr- 
LAND. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

The story is told in a simple and direct manner that 
enlists the sympathy and attention of the reader.—Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A story for girls, charmingly written, and illustrated 
throughout with se oases anny enough to please the 
most fastidious damsel he incidents are full of 
life, the characters are very né bad and the conversa- 
tions wel! sustained, so that the story is full of intense 
interest from beginning to end.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


MUNBKROE 





Volume XVI. 


A literal mine of instruction and entertainment. P | 
The young person who receives this beautiful book as 
a Christmas gift is an enviable person indeed.—#.ram- | 
iner, N. 


CHRIST FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
In Questions and Answers. By Mary Hast- 

INGS Footr. With Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental}, $1.25 
The Rev. Dr. Davip H. GREER writes: 

“T believe it to be one of the most satisfactory man- 
uals of that character which I have ever seen. It meets 
a need both in the family and the Sunday school, 
and I am sure that its merits will be very quickly 
and widely appreciated It is not often that ican give 
o- + aaa so cordially and unreservedly as in 
this ca 


A LIFE OF 





By KIRK 
Snow-Shoes and Sledges, a Sequel to “The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.” 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


fess to have read every word of the journal with as 
to end.—/N. Y. Evening Po. much interest as we once re: ad’ * Robinson Crusoe” orthe 
The aad folks will the delight in it. . We con- | ‘Swiss Family Robinson.” — Christian Intelligencer, N.Y. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
THE Fur SEAv’s TootH —RAFTMATES —CANOEMATES,—CAMPMATES —DORYMATES. 


Illustrated. Post 


Will any the interest * its readers from beginning 


Each one 





volume. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
WAKULLA —THE FLAMINGO FEATHER —DeRRICK STERLING —CuHRYSTAL, JACK & Co., and 
Detta Bixsy. Illustrated, Square 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 each. 
By MRS. SANGSTER By W. J. HENDERSON 
Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for | Afloat with the Flag. By W. J. HEn- 


Young People By MARGARET E. SANGSTER, DERSON, Author of ‘Sea Yarns for Boys,’ 


Author of ‘On the Road Hume,’ ete. Illus- etc. Illustrated. Pvust 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
trated. 16 n0, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. mental, $1 25. 
These verses for young people are brimful of sweet- Mr. W. J. Henderson’s latest sea-story for boys is one 


of the best we have seen. ... The story has been read 
with eager interest by thousands of RouND TABLE 
readers, and it will have an additional charm to them 
and others in its present book form.—Hoston Advertiser. 


ness and tenderness; they will find generous wel- 
come.... All through the little volume runs a grace- 
ful current of personal influenee, sunny and gentle and 
sympathetic.—/ndependent, N.Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
- peeesicn. cosine -puemuamaaaanaeaiaa ion 








Washington’s Day 
By Woodrow Wilson 
Beautifully Illustrated by Howard Pyle and Others 


| 
; 
‘ 
é 


The first of a series of papers in which there is presented a 

new interpretation of that period which was at once the frui- 

tion of the English Colonial culture of America, and the be- 
ginning of a New Nation 


Part II. of BRISEIS, William Black’s New Novel 
Illustrations by Smedley 


Second paper of 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS 
By Caspar W. Whitney 


Illustrations by Remington 


HARPER’S MACAZINE 


For January 


Other attractive features: 
LONDON’S UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell.—STORIES by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Julian 
Ralph, etc., etc. 


35 Cents a Copy. Ready December 21 $4 00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


DEH DCTS SSD +S ew + D+ 39+ 9 +919 +-EH81- 
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Notable Gift-Books | 


BY 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
Pushing to the Front, 


Or, Success Under Difficulties. With 24 
excellent portraits of Famous Persons. 
12mo, $1.50. 

“A modern wonder, and should be in the 
hands of every American boy.’’—Bishop New- 
man. 

‘*It is destined to be read in nearly every 
home in the land.’”’—Soston H:rald. 


Architects of Fate, 
Or, Steps to Success and Power. With 32 
fine portraits of Famous Persons. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
‘‘A storehouse of incentives, a treasury of | 





precious sayings, a granary of seed-thoughts 
capable of a fine character harvest.’’—Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston. 

‘Dr. Marden’s power of pithy statement 
and pertinent illustration seems inexbausti- 
ble.”’—President Warren of Boston University. 

‘These two books place Dr. Marden at the | 
head of helpful writers for the young.’”’— 
Rev. C. L. Goodell, Boston. 

‘Ag agents of character building, each of 
these books but re-enforces the other, and 
they must stand together, pares sed impares, 
powerful to regenerate men.’’—Hon. Thomas 
W. Bicknell, Rx-U. S. Com. Education. 

PUSHING TO THE FRONT has sold over 12,000 
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max AX max 


eg The greatest artists. 


as Color-work iilustrations. 
; Everything the best that money can buy. 


That is 


$ 
«> The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


*A Great Magazine! ? 


* ‘The most famous authors. 
db The most interesting fiction. 


aX 


‘ I e Seif 





* Giving yearly 1344 pages, with more than 1000 illustra- 
ual of the most expensive magazines. No 


ae tions. The 


ov home is complete without this magazine. 
3 men, young and old, will find in it amusement and in- 
what can a dollar be better expended? 


wo struction. 


x x AX OF 





copies inits first year, and has been pronounced 
by the press ome of the greatest success 
books for youth ever published. No 
one can read either of Mr. Marden’s books 
without fresh resolution to make the most of 
himself and his opportunities. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


The Vesper Library. 


This new line of dainty books com- 
prises judicious selections from the 
works of many of the most popular 
divines. They will prove useful for 
daily reading, and attractive holiday 
and birthday gifts. 7 vols., 16mo, 
white cloth, gilt top, with portrait, 
per vol., 75 cents. 








Doers of the Word. By Dean Farrar. 
The Hidden Life. by Kev. J. R. Miller, D. D. | 
There Go the Ships. By C. H. Spurgeon. | 
The Child Jesus. By Dean Stanley. 
The Eternal Goodness. By Charles Kingsley. | 
Christian Progress. ly F.W. Robertson. | 
The Spirit of Love. By Frederick D. Mav- | 


rice. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt | 
of price, by the publishers. | 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CoO., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. | 


. pe eceuaniedlis saiciaaepapindenaal —— | 
s v TY 
egin the New Year | 
2 1 Ys e 
with Good Singing !!! 
HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
R30 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
830 per 100 copies. 
GOSPEL HYMNS. 1 to 6, for DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS. 
Excelsior Music Evition, 739 Hymns, 835 per 100 copies. 
Words only, limp Cloth covers, - 310 “* 100 “* 
The above are unequaled. Do not substitute inferior 
books because of lower prices The best are cheapest!! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 Kast 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 











O.p Books BoucnutT. 


LIBRARIFS AND SMALL PARCELS OF | 
BOOKS PURCHASED. | 

Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
N.J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


W. A. WILDE & CO., - Boston, Mass. 


Send postal card for free sample pages. 








My Life and Times 


This important and intensely interesting autobiog- 
raphy is of immense value to every one interested in 
the present crisis in Tarkey and in the work of our 
missionaries there. 


Illustrated, 536 pages, Price, ®2.50. 





Congregational S. 8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


MUCH FoR LITTLE 


ater res PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
Musical Matters, will re- 

ceive in subscribing for the MUSICAL VISITOR, 
a Monthly Magazine devoted to the inierests of 


“@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. := 


$2 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 
Prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 


®. VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :-®& 


by the best writers and composers. There wiil be Supplements 
to the November and lvece -ber numbers, containing Choir 
Music for Thanksgiving anc _hristmas respectively. CHOIR 

SIC as a regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents, The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 





THE DECEMBER EDITION, - 


es The Cosmopolitan for that month received 
7 the greatest recognition from advertisers 
A ever given to any magazine. It contains 
@\YA from $4000 to $8000 more advertising than 
aK was ever published in any magazine, at any 
x, place, in any country, at any price. This is 
an why a magazine ranking with the bestin 
literature and art can be sold at 10c, a copy. 


Modoc Pret Poet ae! lae\ae\ae\Poe\Poe\ Poet ne 


ax WX FAX XS FAX RX TX TX OX OE 7% 


omen and 


400,000 COPIES. 


N 
% 


Send one dollar to 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


aX 

Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 

rving udson i) 
7 





New York. 
Noe! PoeS Lae\ ae loc Poe' Poe\ ln 
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MARY LYON YEAR BOOK. 


Edited by HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 
A selection from the writings of Mary Lyou, with ap 


propriate poetical selections and passages of Scripture. 


An [Introduction by President 
Elizabeth S. Mead, of Mt. 
Holyoke College. This most 
charming book is peculiarly 
suited to be the daily compan- 
ion of thoughtful young men 
and women. Miss Lyou’s life- 
work was for this class. Her 
words are strong, suggestive, 
practical,and the accompany- 
ing Scriptural and poetical se- 
lections are admirably chosen. 
soth back and front covers of 
the book are printed in gold. 
The cover design is a repro- 
duction of a famousold French 
binding, and the volume, with 
its uncut pages, deckel edges, 
wide margins and beautiful 
antique type, is a unique spec 
imen of bookmaking. Size of 
book 4x7 inches. 
Price, Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25. 


Little Jolliby’s Christmas. 
By Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. Holiday binding. 

Price, 0 cents. 

A critie’s verdict: “One of the most touching Christ 
mas stories, ranging in merit along with the best of 
Dickens’s Christmas carols.” Little Joliiby was an in 
valid hutchback boy in a Home for Friendless Children, 
with a remarkable gift for story-telling. His stories 
were always about fairies But as the little fellow 
learned of Christ he told of the Loveliest One, brighter, 
sweeter, tenderer, more he!pful than all the others, and 
in hearing about him the hard and pugnacious hearts 
of Patsy McQuee and Tilly MeGuire were completely 
melted, 











BY THE SAME AUTHOK. 


Little Miss Boston. A new edition. Price, $1.25. 

A Christmas story of unusual charm to young or old. 
It tells of a little girl who lived in a poor district of 
Boston with rough women who had taken her at her 
mother's death. She fivally escaped from them, and, 
after many adventures, at last finds a happy home, and 
for the first time learns the meaniug of Christmas.} 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Diseases of the Will 
Diseases of Personality 
Psychology of Attention 


By TH. Risot. Authorized translations. Cloth, 75 cents 
each; the set, 21.75; paper, 25 cents each. 

“ Without attempting to condense further this already 
condensed and very readable little volume (The Diseases 
of Persona ity), written by a distinguished inquirer, I 
will conclude by saying that it well deserves a place in| 
any general library.”"— Mr. Francis Ca/ton. in Nature. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 








CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Distinct 
Courses 













Samples Sree to Pastor 


Course I. 
aid THREE SERIES 


Course Il. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Senior, 


The Little Pilgrim. 


Weekly. 20 cents, f»1mer price 25 cents. 
(> Printed in colors, enlarged, price reduced. 

The Little Pilgrim devotes two of its pages each 
week to the lesson, and two pages to miscellaneous 
matter, pictures, stories and poems. 


The Mayflower. 


Weekly. 25 cents in clubs. 
(<> The Mayflower is printed in colors. 


Continues under the efficient editorial mavage- 
ment of Mrs. Boynton. Short articles and many 
illustrations are features of this paper. 


JUST READY. 


Phillips: Brooks’s 


Sermons for the Church Year. 
Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Etc. 
22 Sermons, 360 Pages, Cloth, $175. 


The Farrar Year Book. 


Selections for Every Day of the Year from the Writ- 

ings of the Kev Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. By W. M. 

L. JAY. lémo, 372 pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“They are made with rare good taste and with ad- 
mirable judgment, and the year book is one of the 
most notable of recent years.’"—Boston Advertiser. 


BLOCK CALENDARS. 
WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 


The Farrar Calendar. 


Card (8§xIl), with quotations for every day in the 
year from Dean Farrar’s works, # cents. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


Card (&x 109), with quotations for every day in the 
year from bis works, 50 cents. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


Twelve leaves (1*}x 10), with illustrations in colors 
and selections from the sixth volume of Sermons, 
$1.00. 


Yor sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of prices 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 























From the beautiful Illustrated 
Edition of Stevenson’s Child’s, 
Garden of Verses, just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.50. # * F SH 


Copyright 18%, by Charles Scribner's Bone 











PILGRIM 


| wayside. 
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Bible 
Studies 


s, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 
Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
OF QUARTERLIES $ at 3 cents, 4 cents, 5 cents, per quarter. 
In Sey parts. 
ntermediate, Junior, and Les- 
son Picture Cards. 74 cents per quarter, 
cards 4 cents per quarter. 


Four grades: 
Course Ill. 


HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


Important CHANGES and Improvements 
to be noted in connection with the SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS published 
by the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 


The Wellspring. 


Weekly. 50 cents in clubs. 

(> The Wellspring is enlarged to 8 pages. 

Perhaps the most radical change of all is in this 
rote people’s paper, which for so maby years 
1as stood as one of the best of its class. The 
paper is enlarged to eight pages, 9 x 13. y 
stories will be published in the weekly edition. 
first Serial begins in December, and is by the 
popular editor of the paper, Willis Boyd Allen. 


Free papers ( Wellspring, Mayflower, or Little 
Pilgrim) for one month te non- 
subscribing schools 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


eesessecess 


The Vacant Chair 


AND OTHER POEMS 


BY 


Henry Stevenson Washburn. 


“A volume of strong, earnest and tender poetry. One 
ot the daintiest and most attraetive of the poetry books 
of the year ’’—Boston Transcript. 

“Ite entire coutents are flushed with the true song- 
spirit. In many ot the verses patrivtism makes the 
words glow and the verses ring with spilit and force 
due to sincere aud deep teeling.”’—/ndependent. 

“The opening poem is already as much of a classic as 

Home, Sweet Home.’ "— Suturday Evening Gazette. 

“ Poems whose sweet simplicit and mellifluous meter 
are not their only charms.”’—J. VY. Observer. 

“ They are pre-eminently songs of the hearth and the 
The melody flows as the brook runs, limpid 
and rhythmic, witbout artifice.”— Watchman. 

“Mr. Washburn knows how to dignify and enrich 
common themes by the zlow and the occasional sparkle 
of his verse.”’"— Congregationalist. 


16mo, 250 pp., daintily illustrated and bound, $1 25. 


For sale by leading booksellers or mailed, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


110-112 Boylston St., Boston. 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


AND CHURCHES 


NEED TO ORDER NOW FOR 


1896 


Pilgrim Record Books 


(For Clerk, Secretary, Teachers), 


Pilgrim Library Record 


(For Librarian), 


Pilgrim Home Department 
REQUISITES 
Supplied by the Publishers, 
Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 
Congregational House, Boston. 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 
AND BY ALL OTHER REPUTABLE DEALERS. 
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THE 
Atlantic Monthly 


FOR JANUARY, 1896 
WILL CONTAIN 


An Unpublished Note-Book of Hawthorne 
Written in 1839, while Hawtborne was, for a 
short time, Weigher and Gauger at the port 
of Boston. 
The Country of the Pointed Firs. 

A Story of Maine. By Saran OrNE Jewett, 
the author of ‘‘ Deephaven,” and the best 
known of New England’s story-tellers. 
The Emancipation of the Post-Office. 

By Joun R. Procter, Chairman U. 8S. Civil 
Service Commission. A forcible statement 
of the revolution to be brought about in our 
postal service by the recent consolidation 
of officers over large areas. 

Congress Out-of-Date, 

A presentation of the abuses due to the pres- 
ent method of convening Congress a year 
after its election, with some suggested rem- 


edies. 
Pirate Gold. Part I. 

The first installment of a three-part story of 
romantic Boston life in the fifties by F. J. 
Stimson (J. S. or DALE). 

The Christian Socialist Movement of the 

Century. 
By J. M. Luptow, so identified with the work 
of Maurice and Kingsley. 
The Johnson Club. 


By GreorGe Birkseck Hitt. An interesting 
account of the meetings of a number of 
distinguished Johnson enthusiasts. 


The Children of the Road. 
By Josian Fiynt. A study of children among 
vagrants, by an authority widely recognized. 
The Fete de Gayant. 
By Acnges Rerruier. One of Miss Repplier’s 
most delightful sketches of travel. 


As the result of a European trip made for the 
purpose of study in provincial France, Mrs. 
Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD will con- 
tribute a series of readable articles. The 
tirst is entitled 

A Farm in Marne, 


Poems, Book Reviews, and the usual Depart- 
ments, 
35 cents a copy. $4 00a year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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NO RELIGIOUS PAPER IS READ MORE THOROUGHLY, QUOTED OFTENER, 
AND MORE WARMLY APPRECIATED BY ITS READERS, THAN 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST. us 


As in the 80 years of its past history, it will 
aim at the highest standards as respects 
Typography, Artistic Embellishment (in- 
cluding numerous illustrations), Literary 
Form. 

The paper maintains a large and able 
Editorial Staff, with specialists in charge of 
various departments. Contributors, Ameri- 
can and foreign, such as: Rev. C. H. 
Parkhurst, D. D., Principal A. M. Fairbairn, 
‘*fan Maclaren,’’ Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, 
Amelia E. Barr, Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D. D., Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., Margaret 
E,. Sangster, Prof, A. B. Bruce, Rev. James 
Stalker, D. D., Kate Upson Clark, ‘* Marion 
Harland,’’ Richard ‘Burton, Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D. D. 

Besides the important regular features— 
editorial articles and spicy paragraphs, 
reviews of new books and magazires, 
several pages of matter particularly for the 
home, helps for the Sunday school lesson, 
and prayer meeting (mid-week and Y. P. S. 
C. E.), and carefully edited church and re- 
ligious news, covering the entire country— 
The Congregationalist in very recent years 
has originated and developed these special- 
ties: 

Mothers in Council. 

Closet and Altar, 
Mr. Martin’s Conversation Corner. 
Current Thought, 
Progress of the Kingdom. 
By the Way. 

Each of these departments infuses a dis- 

tinct, unique, and valuable element into the 


paper. 


Next year’s program of THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST includes, among many 
other attractive features: 

A SERIES ON THE STRUGGLE FOR 
CHARACTER. Articles showing the 
peculiar temptations and burdens that 
are the lot of persons in different walks 
of life, for example, the collegian, the 
sailor, the policeman, the fashionable 
woman, 

FRIENDLY LETTERS to characters fa- 
miliar to us all—the organist, the sexton, 
the reformer, the traveling secretary. 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., will be- 
gin this series with letters to a theologue. 


I year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00 ; 5 years, $10.00. 


PROMINENT AND INFLUENTIAL CON- 
GREGATIONAL LAYIIEN. Character 
sketches (with portrait) of men in differ- 
ent parts of the country who are serving 
the denomination in one way and another. 


THE CULTURE OF THE SOUL. Material 
suited to meditation and spiritual re- 
plenishment. Rev. Floyd Tomkins of 
Providence will furnish a series of Lenten 
articles, and the weekly column entitled 
Closet and Altar will be broadened and 
enriched. 


nitions - sea hintaan capital Ye 


> books ** $6.00 
THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


1896 
Premium Plan. 





One renewal and one new subscription 
with $6 secures the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books 
(your own selection); papers and books sent 
postpaid. An additional book for each ad- 
ditional new name. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send one set of Palestine Pictures as 
a premium for one new name. 

Make your selection from the book an- 
nouncements in the advertising columns 
of The Congregationalist or from the cata- 
logue of any publisher, only avoiding sub- 
scription, foreign and special works. 


2 $6, 
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THE NEW BIBLE IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. A short series, participated 
in by Prof, F. K. Sanders, of Yale, Prof. 
Irving F. Wood, of Smith, and others, on 
the way in which modern views of the 
Scriptures and the results of criticism 
can be made clear and helpful to the 
ordinary Bible student. 


THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN T[ils- 
SIONS. Three articles by Rev. R, 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D , Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, on the 
conception of foreign missions which our 
charches should hold today. 


STORIES, SKETCHES AND ARTICLES 
in lighter vein by such writers as Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Bliss Perry, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Miss Alice Brown, author 
of the popular New England tales entitled 
Meadow Grass, and others. 


THE QONGREGATIONALIST 


Attributes: Virile if venerable; evangelical 
yet liberal; popular though. scholarly. 
PLEDGES FOR 1896: 


The organ of no faction; 


the representative of all sections and ele- 
ments of the Congregational fold; the re- 
porter of and commentator upon the doings 
of all Christian organizations, ecclesiastical 
and philanthropic. 
Editorials timely and terse, explain- 
ing the spiritual and ethical 
import of events and movements in the 
realms of religion, literature, statecraft and 
the social sciences. 
, nseagpeaiot ecclesiastical and 
otherwise—up to date, accurate 
and gathered by special correspondents. 


Letters from staff correspondents in 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, London, Glasgow, Australia, 
Japan and India, giving reliable informa- 
tion in an attractive form. 


Contributions Pec. seerosus 
gestive, instructive 
and stimulating—from the ablest writers 
and most successful Christian laborers at 
home and abroad, 
The Family Life enriched. Wives 
and husbands, 
parents and chiléren, catered toin the Home 
Department, Mr. Martin’s Conversation 
Corner, Mothers in Council, and in articles 
and editorials on home-making and charac- 
ter-building. Closet and Altar feeds indi- 
vidual and family devotion. 
Analyses of Character, \.°" 
9 views, 
pen-pictures and anecdotes, coupled with 
portraits, will teach the helpful, practical 
lessons which always are to be gained from 
the study of biography and autobiography’ 


Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00. 


On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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**I congratulate you on 
the list of Prayer Meeting 
Topics in the 1896 Hand- 
book,’’ writes a Massa- 
chusetts pastor. Orders 
received from all over thé 
country indicate that this 
testimony to the excel- 
lence of the topics repre- 
sents the general senti- 
ment. 

te This little manual 
is not an advertisement. 
The front cover is here re- 
produced, The back cover 
is blank (except the orna- 
mental border). 


68 Pages. 
100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 50 copies, 75 cents. 
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NE of the most Christlike deeds 
O Christendom can do at this Christ- 
mas season is to give speedily and 
liberally to the Red Cross work for Arme- 
nia. Churches should lead in this. Special 
collections should be taken and forwarded 
to Washington. Local mass meetings should 
be held and representative men invited to 
voice the indignation and pity. Thus men 
of all races and creeds can unite as breth- 
ren and prove the brotherhood of man. At 
a meeting of this kind, held in the Prospect 
Hill Church, Somerville, last Sunday even- 
ing, the mayor and the mayor-elect spoke, 
as well as Rev. F. D. Greene, the author of 
the Armenian Crisis in Turkey, the book 
which sets forth so graphically the extent 
and character of the outrages up to the 
time of its appearance last spring. Intense 
interest was aroused and a generous gift to 
the relief made. What this church has done 
others can do, 


A funeral service which spontaneously wit- 
nesses to the value of the completed Christian 
life is one of the most potent influences to in- 
spire faith in Christianity, Such a service 
occurred last week atthe funeral of Captain 
Yorke of the Salvation Army in this city. 
There was no display of flowers, no costly 
trappings, no finished eulogies, but hard 
looking men and women, bearing the scars 
of sin, sat for nearly two hours in the cold 
hall while tears coursed unheeded down 
their cheeks, The dead man’s comrades 
choked with emotion as they tried to tell 
how simply he had loved the poor and the 
wicked, how unceasingly he bad worked for 
them, denying himself food and rest just 
because he wanted to do good to the hun- 
gry and the sinful. He felt the woes and 
sins of others as though they were his own, 
He could never forget that he was an apos- 
tle of Christ to those who needed him. His 
service was 80 spontaneous, his unselfish- 
ness 80 simple and sincere that he won the 
love, not only of those with whom, but of 
multitudes for whom, he had labored, whose 
lives had seemed hopeless. What better 
tribute could be given to such a man than 
was Offered there, when the leader called on 
those who loved and honored him to pledge 
themselves to follow in his steps? After 
silence a man came forward and knelt be- 
side the coffin, then another, then two 
women. Before the service closed eighteen 
were kneeling there. When one humble 
life is seen to have brought forth such 
frui‘s, who will say that he despairs of any? 


Important action in several directions was 
taken by the Trustees of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor at their meeting in 
Detroit last week. It was decided to mod- 
ify the character of the annual convention 
by holding the meetings which are particu- 
larly devoted to Christian Endeavor topics 
in churches, perhaps fifteen or twenty edi- 
fices being utilized simultaneously. The 
large auditoriums or great tents where the 
big convocations have been held will still 
be employed for mass meetings, to be held 
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in the interest of fellowship, chiefly. There 
the discussions on broader topics will be 
held and the general public will be ex- 
pected to attend these meetings rather than 
those in the churches, which, in many cases, 
will go on at the same time with the larger 
meetings. The other innovation is the es- 
tablishment of a special body composed of 
the trustees and of the presidents of the 
State, provincial and territorial unions, who 
will hold a council the day previous to the 
assembling of the international convention. 
Both of these changes will conduce toward 
more satisfactory conventions and to closer 
relation between the central officials and the 
men at the front of the Endeavor cause 
in various parts of the country. The dis- 
position of the trustees to make the move- 
ment as broad, international and inter- 
racial as possible was shown by the election 
to the board of trustees of two colored eccle- 
siastical brethren, Bishop Arnett of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Bishop Walters of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion. 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith denies that he 
referred to the American missionaries in 
Turkey as ‘‘cranks and boors.”’ He says it 
never has been his habit ‘“‘to speak of a 
woman earning her bread in any depart- 
ment of life, missionary or otherwise, in 
any such terms, and he does not propose to 
begin now.’’ This statement by Mr. Smith 
re establishes the public’s prior estimate of 
him as a gentleman, but why does he refer 
so especially to missionaries as mere bread 
winners? Does he realize at all that while 
they do earn the salary which they receive 
it is the last thing that they enter on mis- 
sion work foi? Or is he determined to 
judge them by commercial standards? As 
for his falling back on Sefior Ximenes, the 
Spanish traveler, as an authority, does he 
not know that Scfior Ximenes was exposed 
months ago? Who ever denied that the 
Huntchagist Armenians were plotting 
against Turkey? But whatofit? Mustthe 
missionaries leave Turkey because of the 
unwisdom or indignation of the more rad- 
ical Armenians? And as for Robert Cur- 
zon, Who in 1854 wrote that the Mohamme- 
dan religion was superior to the Christian 
for the people of the Orient, has Mr. Smith 
no other or later authority to support his 
obiter dictum ? 


It is most unfortunate that the folly of a 
minister here and there, who in no fair way 
represents his calling, should be made to 
weaken and injure the power of the Chris- 
tian religion. A foolish political prayer of 
the new chaplain of the House of RKepresen- 
tatives is made an argument for discontinu- 
ing the time-honored custom of invoking the 
guidance of God in our national legislation. 
Legitimately, it is only an argument against 
permitting an unseemly wrangle for the 
office of chaplain and against allowing a 
conspicuous misuse of the office to pass un- 
rebuked, The odium for these things justly 
belongs to the Christian men in the House of 
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Representatives, who ought to be sufficiently 
interested in their religion to maintain it 
in honor before the country which they 
profess toserve. Another instance in which 
Christ was injured in his own house occurred 
last week: in the People’s Temple in this 
city, when its pastor made an amazing 
speech, instructing his flock to vote for one 
of the candidates for mayor. We judge 
from the way the address was received that 
the pastor is worthy of his people, but in 
the name of the great majority of ministers, 
who prize the dignity of their calling and 
understand for what purposes its influence 
is recognized, we protest against that per- 
formance being quoted as representing the 
work of the ministry. 


The great mining ‘‘boom,’’ or, more ex- 
actly, boom in mining stocks in South Af- 
rica and Western Australia, seems likely to 
be followed by a similar excitement and in- 
flation of values in connection with our 
own mines at Cripple Creek, Col. The ex- 
istence of three exchanges in the town of 
Colorado Springs is an instance of the 
growth of speculative excitement. We 
know nothing whatever about the real value 
of the securities which are dealt in, but if 
the excitement grows and spreads to our 
Eastern markets we advise our readers to 
keep their heads whatever they may deter- 
mine to do with their dollars. And if, after 
considering the history of speculative move- 
ments from Law’s Mississippi bubble down, 
they decide to keep their money, we can 
recommend Western investments to them 
which will ultimately yield satisfactory re- 
turns. Either the Home Missionary or the 
College and Education Societies will use 
their money to good advantage in deter- 
mining the character of the New West. 





Foreign missions, as properly as churches 
in Christian lands, are fit subjects for criti- 
cism, and have often profited by it. But 
condemnation of the aim of missions as 
illustrated by what they have done in uplift- 
ing humanity, especially when such con- 
demnation is supported by outrageous lying 
or crassest ignorance, has not in these days 
the slightest claim to attention, except asa 
curiosity. The Springfield Republican, for 
example, publishes, though without ap- 
proval, what it claims is a letter from a 
teacher who is a member of a Protestant 
sisterhood in Germany, and who has lived 
twenty years in Turkey. It is in defense of 
Admiral Kirkland. The writer says that 
during all that time she had constant op- 
portunities of observing missionaries of 
various nationalities and societies, knowing 
at least one of them intimately. She never, 
during the twenty years, heard of but one 
convert, and he was an escaped prisoner. 
She details some vile scandals about several 
unnamed missionaries, and declares that 
the word ‘‘ missionary’ has the same effect 
on her as ‘‘a red rag ona bull.’”’ When we 
think of the native pastors whose fame is 
wide and honorable, of the devout congre- 
gations, the noble schools and colleges we 
have seen in Turkey, this letter from a 
‘Protestant Sister’? in Germany appears to 
be something more than arrant nonsense. 
We suspect that the Republican has been 
imposed on, At any rate, the least it can 
do to excuse the publication of such stuff is 
to print the name of the writer. 


It is a kind of coarse insult to humanity— 
this parading of the opinions of convicted 
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murderers by interviews through the press. 
What decent man wants to know what they 
think about people or politics or laws? The 
Minneapolis Tribune, for example, describ- 
ing the mob that gathered round the jail in 
that city, where Harry Hayward was hung 
last week for the murder of a poor girl, 
calls them a ghoulish crowd, like a pack of 
wolves. When the Tribune fills its columns 
with conversations with the murderer, em- 
bellished by his full length picture dressed 
for the hanging and another staring picture 
of the scaffold just before the drop, it feeds 
the passion of that crowd and assumes that 
its readers are a ghoulish pack of wolves 
who demand the kind of satisfaction it 
gives. The Tribune is by no means the only 
newspaper which sins in this way against 
decency and depraves public morals. Pub- 
lic hangings in newspapers are only by com- 
parison less offensive than displaying in the 
same way the repulsive details of lynchings, 








A GREAT REVIVAL HOPED FOR. 

No man is in closer touch with the young 
people of the country than Rev. Dr. F. E. 
Clark, and the information which comes to 
him and which he has gathered in his at- 
tendance at the various State conventions 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies is such 
as to fill the Christian world with lively 
hopes for a widespread revival in the near 
future. At the present moment there isa 
feeling of expectancy of an outpouring of 
the Spirit such as has not been experienced 
for along time. This feeling is not in con- 
sequence of the work of any one or few 
noted evangelists. It does not seem to be 
traceable to any concert of action on the 
part of religious workers; It is a silent, 
pervasive influence of the Spirit, as far as 
it can be judged by the present manifesta- 
tions, and has come simultaneously in a 
thousand different cities and towns. Spe- 
cial mention is made of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, lowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Maine and California. 
Dr. Clark found at Ottava and other Cana- 
dian cities, also, the same deep feeling of 
expectancy. 

A gratifying response has been made to 
Dr. Clark’s request for a World’s Christian 
Endeavor Prayer Chain. The covenant 
which he proposed, to be signed by all 
Christians, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the Endeavor Society, reads as fol- 
lows: ‘* Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and realizing the untold blessing of fervent, 
united prayer, we, the individual links in 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Chain, covenant and agree to make it our 
practice to offer a petition, however brief, 
for one another and for the cause of Chris- 
tian Endeavor every day. We also cove- 
nant to bearin mind at the usual time of 
our evening devotions such causes as are 
brought to the attention of the Prayer 
Chain as objects for our united petition.’’ 
Within a week after this plan was made 
over 200 replies were received from those 
who wished to be counted as members of 
the Prayer Chain. There is no organiza- 
tion of these members, but their names are 
kept privately. 

The general expectation of a revival is 
connected, in the minds of those who are 
best informed, with the active missionary 
work of young people, particularly of those 
who went home from the Boston convention 
last summer filled with the spirit of ener- 
getic evangelistic service. In some places 
the intense interest was felt before that 
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convention, as in the case of the State con- 
vention of California, which was held first. 
But in most instances the interest seems to 
have come from the enthusiastic work of 
the Endeavorers who attended the Bosten 
convention. Last July a large number of 
the delegates had their first taste of per- 
sonal evangelistic work. This effort was in 
the charge of a committee of three and 
about 120 meetings were held by the dele- 
gates in fifty-five places during the conven- 
tion. It is believed that no fewer than 
20,000 people were reached by this preach- 
ing and 585 of the delegates took part in 
them. Over 200 conversions were profess- 
edly made at the time, and as many as 
twenty of these were at one meeting. 
These meetings were held in all sorts of 
places—in stores, at mission rooms, in vari- 
ous institutions and even on the wharves. 
The remarkable success attending them, 
especially the apparent desire of the work- 
ing people to see and hear the delegates, 
filled the workers with enthusiasm, which 
they took home with them and put into 
practical operation. The practice has been 
instituted at many State conventions to 
hold evangelistic services after the manner 
of those in Boston, and gratifying results 
have been reached everywhere. 

The beginning of this system of work was 
in the Pennsylvania State convention at 
Reading in 1893. The idea was that of Rev. 
Charles Adamson, and permission was ob- 
tained from the owners of factories and 
other places where many workers were em- 
ployed to hold evangelistic meetings dur- 
ing the noon hour. Cordial welcome was 
given them everywhere and gratifying re- 
sults followed. The next year the same 
method was followed at the State conven- 
tion in York and the results were equally 
successful. The movement was in charge 
of Rev. Charles A. Oliver, a Presbyterian 
pastor of York, and daily meetings were 
held in working places not only, but in the 
public square and in the jail and almshouse. 
Experienced delegates were put in charge 
of the companies sent out and a remarkable 
revival followed. Hence it was that the 
plan was put in practicein Boston last sum- 
mer, and hence the general spread of it all 
over the North, West and Pacific slepe 
within a few months. 

The remarkable feature of the work has 
been the readiness of the people in the 
shops and factories to hear the word which 
is preached tothem. The method pursued 
is simple. When the company enter a 
place their leader makes a brief explana- 
tion of who they are and what their object 
is. Singing, prayer, brief exhortation, ac- 
companied by personal testimony from the 
delegates constitute the usual order of pro- 
cedure. Opportunity is given for requests 
for prayer and for declaration of a purpose 
to lead a Christian life. A singular absence 
of antagonism seems to mark the meetings 
and the disinterested effort of the young 
people is generally recognized. Opposition 
is disarmed by the way the work is done 
and the reception is thus generally favor- 
able and rich harvests have followed in 
many instances. 

Such a movement as this is hopeful and 
worthy of encouragement on every hand. 
It is unselfish, direct and effective. The 


present general expectation of a revival all 
over the country will be certainly encour- 
aged by thousands and made the subject of 
special interest and prayer as we approach 
the new year. 
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THE BASAL THOUGHTS OF OHRIST- 
MAS. 

The Christmas festival did not come first 
in the thought of the church. In the New 
Testament there is no trace of it, and in the 
later growth of observances it seems like an 
afterthought suggested by the gospel story 
and doubly welcome as rounding out the 
ceremonies of the Christian year, And yet 
there is no festival more widely accepted in 
the middle and the modern ages as distinct- 
ively the Christian feast, and none which 
expresses the essential message of our Lord 
to the world more fully and widely to those 
who are not believers. To many, indeed, 
it is the one delightful occasion which tkey 
perforce associate with the name and work 
of Christ. Its message is benevolence; its 
utterance, ‘‘ Peace upon earth! Good will 
toward men!’’ and those who feel the mel- 
low spirit of the time feel something of the 
purpose and*essential spirit of the King. 

This mellowness of spirit which we all 
associate with Chiistmastime is due in 
part, no doubt, to its association with 
childhood, for which our modern thinking 
has a very tender side. Yet this itself is 
- no chance meeting of ideas. It is the prom- 
ise of good foretold and fulfilled in the life 
of a little child of which we think at Christ- 
mas, and the love and care of little children 
never found more exquisite expression than 
in the words and acts of Jesus. The mod- 
ern love of childhood comes from him who 
was a little child in Bethlehem. All that 
is good in it, in whatever hearts developed 
and by whatever gifts or self denial shown, 
was suggested by him and will be acknowl- 
edged by him in the time of judgment. 
And if the Advent feast holds the attention 
of the world because its keynote is the sim- 
plicity of childhood, that itself means far 
more than appears upon the surface, rising 
to prophetic melodies of strength and serv- 
ice for every man and for mankind. 

First of the great basal thoughts of Chris- 
tianity which find expression in the Advent 
feast is that of God’s search for man. Al- 
ready, though he lies an infant, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, in the box where the 
oxen eat, the angels call him Saviour. It 
is Advent, not accident, which we remem- 
ber. He whose birth we celebrate, alone of 
all mankind, can say assuredly, in speaking 
of his entrance into this world’s life, ‘‘ I am 
come!’? The world has had religions in 
abundance which expressed man’s seeking 
after God. The glory of Christianity is 
that its whole life depends upon the Son of 
God who came, moved by his love for men. 
Without this it is, after all, nothing more 
than a splendid guess; a great example of 
right living and high thinking, but futile to 
redeem lost sinners. When no embassy 
could reach the heavens, the heavens in 
love stooped to reveal themselves to men. 
The new astronomy has only emphasized 
the isolation of the earth in space. No 
thought of man has been so daring as to 
plan a hopeful route of travel to the nearest 
of the planets. We hear much of the seas 
and continents of Mars, but it would be far 
more likely that those who live in Mars 
should come to us, than that any skill or 
knowledge which we possess should enable 
us to goto them. They may have powers 
of which we know nothing, but we know 
too well the limitations of ourstate. And 
so, when we think soberly of it, the coming 
of the Divine to share the experience of the 
human is, afterall, more likely than that any 
searching of the human should suffice to 
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find out God. Christ’s freely purposed 
coming is the glory of the Christmastime. 
Not that we loved him, but that he loved us! 
That he chose to become as one of us, to 
begin life on the earth as a little helpless 
child, to study and endure and labor, and 
to die at last that he might rise again and 
make our heavenly dwellings ready, and 
come againin that more glorious Advent to 
which the faith of the church looks for- 
ward! 

And the second basal thought of the 
Christmastime is that of joy in sacrifice. 
Pain and grief are not yet done away, but 
they are overcome. Christian joy is joy in 
spite of sacrifice—nay, more, because of 
sacrifice. When the apostle had enumer- 
ated the trials of the early Christians, he 
added out of his own experience, ‘' Nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through him that loved us.’’ The way 
of the cross is the way of glory—and there 
is no other way. ‘Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into 
his glory?”’’ the Master asks of the two with 
whom he walked in the way. It is on this 
side that our gifts at Christmas ought some- 
where to express the quality of the one 
greatest gift. Thoughtless exchange in 
mere fulfillment of a social usage is mean- 
ingless. Our offerings gather value in pre- 
cise proportion to the measure of ourselves 
which we put into them, just as Christ’s 
gift is of measureless importance to the 
world because it included the unreserved 
self-dedication of the Son of God, And as 
it is the greatest, so it is the widest gift 
that ever blessed the earth. From its pos 
session and its opportunity no child of man 
ia excluded who will bring the answering 
gift of self. Christ will not weigh his worth 
against our worthlessness, but he requires 
that those to whom he gives himself shall 
hold back nothing of their own. Upon 
these terms he takes our lives and changes 
them into the image of his own, and while 
he leads us through the path of trial makes 
us sharers in his joy of overcoming. 





DIFFERENOES BETWEEN THE FIRST 
OHRISTMAS AND THIS. 

They are very many, and they suggest 
themselves so readily as hardly to need 
mention. But one or two may well be 
dwelt upon briefly. 

For example, when Jesus was born, cul- 
ture, law and military power had had an 
ample opportunity to show what tbey could 
do for men and had failed to supply the 
great cravings of the human heart. The 
first Christmas dawned on a world already 
become largely cynical, corrupt and de- 
spondent, because there seemed to be so 
little good in this life and so little promise 
of good in any possible future life. The 
rich and powerful, and even many of the 
most enlightened, were—with noble excep- 
tions, of course, yet as the rule—selfish, 
debased and apt to be tyrannical. Their 
inferiors, for the most part, were not only 
degraded but hopeless. Far as modern so- 
ciety is from an ideal condition, its state, 
when compared with that of 1900 years ago, 
is seen to be wonderfully improved and rich 
in happiness. 

This suggests that we see also as we look 
back the difference between promise and 
performance. The promise then, indeed, 
was but dimly understood and only by a 
scanty few. And the performance to this 
day is only imperfect and very far short of 
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what it might and ought to have been and 
will yet become. But it is sufficient to re- 
veal what is to be. The kingdom of God 
has come upon earth so far, has so revealed 
its outlines and its nature, and has so al- 
tered and amended the world by its pres- 
ence among men already, that we know 
what it is like, what it aims to do, and 
something of what its full fruition is to be, 

Dwell on the world as it was when Christ 
was born and as it is today, and fail, if you 
can, to be grateful. See how much richer 
and sweeter your life is, no matter how far 
itis from being what you would like it to 
be, than it could have been then. And 
resolve to do your part, for the love of 
Christ, to hasten the fulfillment of his pui- 
pose for it. 


oe 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Municipal Elections in Massachusetts. 

The result of the mayoralty contest in 
Boston surprised all concerned. Mr, Josiah 
Quincy, the third of that name and family 
to be elevated to the high position, defeated 
Mayor Curtis by a very large majority and 
will be mayor of the city for two years, he 
and his party profiting by the legislation 
lengthening the term of the mayor and con- 
centrating power in his hands which the 
legislature passed last winter at the bebest 
of reformers. Mr. Quincy’s pledges to the 
citizens promise a large measure of reform 
and a high grade of service, but to have 
secured such a vote from all the factions 
of the Democratic party he must have made 
other pledges of ‘‘ spoils,” which are likely 
to have precedence over pledges made to 
the citizens. Asa rule, the men and women 
elected to the School Board were the best 
of those nominated. The majority in favor 
of license was exceptionally large, for rea- 
sons coincident with the volume of the 
Democratic vote. Cambridge for the tenth 
time voted no license, and by a majority 
of 1,503, a gain of 904 over the vote of 
1894, This splendid and surprising verdict, 
together with the emphatic indorsement 
given to the non-partisan administration of 
Mayor Bancroft, has done much to estab- 
lish Cambridge more firmly than ever on 
the no saloon, non-partisan basis which has 
done so much to make it prosperous, and 
famous the world over. Salem and Lynn, 
after enduring the orgies of a license era 
for a year, have returned to no license; and 
the total outcome of the elections on this 
important point is favorable to the no 
license cause, as Haverhill is the only city 
which has turned from no license to license, 
whereas Waltham, Gloucester, Lynn and 
Salem have joined the no license column, 
Fall River has cut down its license majority 
from 3,687 to less than a thousand, and— 
Boston excepted—a majority of 7,954 for 
license in 1894 in thirty-one cities of the 
State has been changed in 1895 to a major- 
ity of 2,449 for no license, 

The National Legislature. 

Senator Cullom has expounded his under- 
standing of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
present duty of the United States in the 
premises. Nothing that he has said, how- 
ever, has demanded the attentiou of the 
public to a degree in any way comparable 
with that which centers in the outcome of 
the charges preferred against our ambassa- 
dor to England, Mr. Bayard, by Representa- 
tives McCall and Barrett of Massachusetts, 
seconded by veteran legislators like Mr. 
Dingley and Mr. Hitt, and indorsed par- 
tially, if not fully, by representative jour- 
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nals at home and in England. The resolu- 
tions, amended so as to call for an investi- 
gation and give opportunity for censure— 
not impeachment—will be considered in 
due time by the House Committee on For- 
eign Relations and reported upon. None 
anticipate more than censure and but few 
insist that more is deserved. Nor are there 
many who hope that censure will cause a 
resignation of his post by Mr. Bayard, who, 
although he in this instance was indiscreet, 
has behind him an honorable career as gen- 
tleman, legislator, cabinet official and diplo- 
mat, and has done much to maintain the 
honor of his country at home and abroad. 
Lynching. 

Sentiment in the South against lynching is 
growing fast. The Jacksonville Citizen and 
Macon Telegraph have joined with the other 
papers we have recently mentioned in con- 
demning such outrages. Governor Bradley, 
the first Republican governor of Kentucky, 
in his inaugural message last week, declared 
unequivocally against the toleration of any 
such defiance of law as Kentucky has wit- 
nessed too often in the past, and we look to 
him to keep his word. One interesting phe- 
nomenon noticeable in the discussion of the 
subject in the Southern press is the turnizg 
to a Federal law and Federal officials for 
authority and power to enforce order where 
local sentiment is not strong enough. Thus 
the Nashville Christian Advocate says: 


What is the use of our costly judicial sys- 
tem if its work is to be deliberately trampled 
under foot? The time has fully come when 
all good citizens should understand the situ- 
ation. Already and justly the whole world 
»oints at us the slow-moving finger of scorn. 
Ve wust make a stand for law and order. 
One of the imperative demands of the times 
is a sheriff in every county that will shoot, 
and a public sentiment that will back him up 


in doing it.... If the State of Tennessee is 
so craven in spirit as to allow an insult to her 
peace and dignity to pass without notice, then 
we hope that our Federal Government will 
intervene. 


The World of Politics. 

The call has gone forth for the Republi- 
can National Convention to nominate a 
presidential candidate, which is to be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., and begin June 16 It is 
frankly stated by the national executive 
committee men that the reason St. Louis 
was chosen and not Chicago, or Pittsburg, 
or New York, was because St. Louis citi- 
zens agreed to pay more for the privilege 
than any other city. Thus early in the 
campaign does a question of ‘ boodle”’ 
cross the trail. The Prohibition National 
Convention will meet in Pittsburg, Pa,, May 
27, and there promises to be a lively contest 
over the platform, if not between the candi- 
dates. Conservative Eastern men urge a 
return to the original single issue. Radi- 
cal Westerners believe in a broad gauge, in- 
clusive platform. The dates set for these 
conventions do not indicate that we are to 
have the short campaign desired by business 
men. 

The entire significance of the announce- 
ment by Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania 
that he is not a candidate for re election to 
the United States Senate is not apparent yet. 
It is a long time since the people of that 
State have had anything to say about who 
should represent them in the Senate, and this 
would seem an opportune time to reveal 
whether the State is forever to be the pocket- 
borough of dynasties like those of the 
Camerons and Quays. Mr. Quay already is 
stating who shall not be elected Mr. Cam- 
eron’s successor. In time he will announce 


who may. 
One of the most wholesome signs of re- 
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form during the past week has been the 
formal protest, over their own signatures, 
of several hundred leading Republicans of 
Delaware against the party’s tolerating for 
an instant longer the presence, not to say 
dominance, of Mr, J. Addicks, the specu- 
lator in gas companies and seats in the 
United States Senate. 

Civil Service Reform. 

The choice of Washington as the place 
for the annual meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform Association was a wise one. 
It gave an opportunity to utter at the na- 
tional capital words that needed to be 
spoken there; it enabled friendly depart- 
ment officials and the reformers to get to- 
gether and discuss practical problems; and 
it instructed, let us hope, a few legislators 
who may have attended the sessions. The 
president, Hon, Carl Schurz, in his annual 
survey, found facts which warranted him in 
rejoicing and being optimistic. President 
Cleveland and certain of his Cabinet officials 
have done much to accelerate the reform 
during the past year. New York State has 
recognized the principle in her organic law. 
The people of Chicago have given popular 
indorsement to a law which puts the civil 
service of that city out of the power of the 
spoilsman. The results have been found 
so beneficial that many of the stanchest 
friends of the reform now are efficials who 
formerly opposed it. A demand is going 
up now from our merchants and citizens 
who travel abroad for the abolition of the 
present senseless system of selecting our con- 
sular and diplomatic agents, The stronger 
the demand for non-partisan administration 
of city government becomes the stronger 
will be the demand for the recognition of 
the same principle in administering na- 
tional affairs. The spirit once aroused in 
the people and the fruits once seen, they are 
not going to differentiate between munici- 
pal, State or national affairs. 

The Irish and the Tories. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy has formally de- 
clared that an alliance between the Irish 
members of Parliament and the present 
English ministry has been formed. Tie 
ministry pledges to the Irish Roman Cath- 
olics that degree of public support fr their 
sectarian schools which they so long have 
wished, and a Roman Catholic university 
in Ireland. And the Irish members of Par- 
liament give to the ministry a body of votes 
which it will sorely need. English Liberals, 
especially Nonconformists and opponents 
of sectarian education, have predicted this 
action of the Irish Roman Catholics ever 
since the result of the last election was 
made known, and it was clear how much 
of the victory was due to the alliance 
between the Anglican and the Roman 
Catholic clergy of England. 

They do not hesitate to say now that if 
Mr. McCarthy and his colleagues persist in 
selling themselves to those hitherto their 
bitterest political foes for the sake of a 
mess of ecclesiastical pottage, then the Lib- 
eral party will immediately strike from its 
program the demand for home rule in Ire- 
land. If, knowing this, Mr. McCarthy and 
his allies persist in aligning with the Tories, 
the world will know which they care most 
for. Prior to this announcement of the 
alliance by Mr. McCarthy, it was easy to see 
that a bitter contest for the English people 
lay just ahead. The concert of action be- 
tween the Anglican-and the Roman Catholic 
clergy in their demands upon the ministry, 
Lord Salisbury’s not overrespectful or intel- 
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ligent treatment of all Nonconformist dele- 
gations which have waited upon him protest- 
ing against the strengthening of the denom- 
inational schools at the public expense had 
clearly revealed that the next great fight at 
the polls would be waged over the question 
of the religious education of British youth, 
and not over any question of constitutional 
reform or economic change, Itis a question 
that will, unless all signs fail, split the pres- 
ent ministry, bring back the Liberal Union- 
ists to the Liberal fold, relegate the Irish 
question even farther to the background, 
and unite Nonconformists as no other fight 
has done for a decade or two, 


Freedom of Speech and Thought Denied in Ger- 
many. 

The German Government, in its endeavor 
to suppress Socialism by force, is carrying 
matters with such a high hand that a reac- 
tion of popular sympathy for the Socialists 
has setin. In its zeal the government has 
made freedom of speech and thought for 
editors and for university professors a dan- 
gerous pursuit. The attempt to oust Prof. 
R. T. E'y from the University of Wisconsin 
and the dismission of Professor Bemis from 
the University of Chicago are not to be 
mentioned in comparison with some of the 
cases in Gerwany during the past year in 
which imperial power has interfered with 
liberty of thought and teaching in the 
highest German schools of learning. When 
Germany’s universities cease to be unfet- 
tered her chief glory departs. 


The Red Cross in Turkey. 

On page 984 Rey. E. G. Porter sets forth 
just what it means that Miss Clara Barton 
has decided to rally her helpers about her 
and, supported by the gifts of American 
and British lovers of humanity, try and 
bind up the wounds of outraged, defense- 
less Armenia. The official call reads as 
follows: 

Owing to the unanimous and urgent appeals 
from the friends of humanity, representing 
nearly all the people of this country, the 
American National Red Cross has decided 
that it must accept the sacred trust of en- 
deavoripg to relieve starving Armenians in 
Asia Minor. According to conservative esti- 
mates there are 350,000 utterly destitute peo- 
ple in that country who will bave to be as- 
sisted six or eight months—until the next 
harvest. Fully realizing the difficulties and 
dangers to be met, the Red Cross will start 
for Turkey as soon as sufficient funds are 
placed at its disposal, or guaranteed, to in- 
sure success. 

Funds may be sent to Miss Clara Barton, 
president and trearurer of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Au- 
thorized agents to receive funds and materials 
will be published in a few days. The Red 
Cross also suggests that goods, grain and 
other material may be sent by chartered 
steamer. 


American National Red Cross, 
CuaRA Barton, President. 
This work once begun will call for vast 
sums of money. When Miss Barton and 
her assistants arrive in Turkey they may 
meet with opposition from the Porte. If 
they do, does Christendom stand ready at 
any cost to insist that they shall be given 
an opportunity to do their work unmolested, 
unharmed? If not, they would better not 
start. One such farcical exhibition as the 
world has witnessed in connection with this 
awful affair is quite enough. During the 
past week the sultan has given permission 
for the extra guard ships to pass through 
the Dardanelles. Three of the Powers have 
taken advantage of it. Russia and Ger- 
many have not. Why not? Because they 
never really placed any importance upon 
the scheme. And why should they? The 
sultan has toyed with Great Britain—as 
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usual, German opinion is supremely in- 
different to the massacres, Their leading 
journals say frankly that the extermination 
of the Armenians is not a sufficient cause to 
warrant a European war, implying by this 
that any attempt to control the sultan or 
any partition of Turkey would surely 
cause war. English opinion is not aroused, 
as one would expect it would be. Their 
best religious newspapers even do not speak 
out unequivocally for British interference 
with rapine and massacre—be the result 
what it may. And of course if religious 
newspapers do not take such an attitude, 
the organs of traders and bondholders are 
not likely to. The truth of the matter 
seems to be that Armenia is doomed and 
Christian Europe knows it and refuses to 


interfere. 
NOTES. 

Newly appointed British consuls to towns 
in the interior of Turkey receive their ezxe- 
quaturs from the sultan. Why do not United 
States consuls? 

A Mipnesota Supreme Court decision will 
do much to purify politics there. The court 
says men cannot, as legislators, create fat 
offices for themselves as officials. 

The Canadian by-election last week, if in- 
terpreted on its face, would seem to indicate 
that a compromise on the Manitoba school 
question would satisfy Ontario Protestants. 


The re-election of Samuel Gompers as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor in- 
dicates that the conservative trade unionists 
have secured control of that organization 
again. 

“Russians are nothing if they are not pa- 
triotic, but before they are Russians they are 
Christians,” says Madame Novikoff, in the 
December Nineteenth Century. If this is true, 
quit playing a two-faced game at Gonstanti- 
nople and j>in heartily with Great Britain in 
ending Turkish misrule in Armenia. 


It is not very surprising to learn,of the un- 
discriminating hatred of the Hovas against 
foreigners. Displeased with French success 
and in dread for the future of Madagascar, 
they are now wreaking their anti-foreign feel- 
ing on those who have been their best friends 
in the past—the British Protestant mission- 
aries. 

Italy, which seemed to be just emerging 
from a load of debt and for the first time in 
many years was rejoicing in a budget with the 
balance on the right side, is now called upon 
to assume heavy expenditures for the war 
with Abyssinia, in which, in the more recent 
engagements, the Italian forces have suffered 
severe losses. 





IN BRIEF. 
It would be interesting to interrogate the 
dramatic critic who writes of a certain ac- 
tress’s, “divine fire of sensuality.” 





When our proof-reader had finished reading 
the galley proofs of Honey and Myrrh, which 
appears in this paper, he remarked, ‘‘I never 
read a better story in my life.” 





‘The 1896 Handbook is a model of attract- 
iveness and utility, a vest pocket vade 
mecum.” So writes a New England college 
pastor, and a good many words to the same 
purport are reaching our office daily. 





Last Saturday the signboard on Park Street 
Church, Boston, bore this startling announce- 
ment: “We are Disreputable!’’ ‘‘ Who 
Cares?” No doubt the statements were 
properly explained at the Sunday services. 





It is a noble truth that Booker T. Washing- 
ton is uttering as he is going about in the 
North: “I propese that no man shall drag me 
down by making me hate him... . The 
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Negroes can afford to be wronged ; the white 
man cannot afford to wrong him.” 





The rector of Houghton-le-Spring, Eng., 
Canon Grey, has died at the age of eighty- 
three, having held his position for forty-eight 
years. His predecessor was rector for fifty- 
six years. A church which has had only two 
pastors within more than a century is a rare 
curiosity. 





Church unity does not seem to be close at 
hand when so good a denominational paper 
as the Chicago Standard advises that where 
two or three Baptists live in a town where 
there is no Baptist church and no prospect of 
one, they shall not unite with a Methodist or 
Congregational church, but “ live outside and 
do what they can for the Master.” 





The Christian Leader (Universalist) shrewdly 
remarks that much of the theological disquisi- 
tion of Universalists and Unitarians has “ about 
the proportion of positive, constructive theol- 
ogy of its own to criticism of the theology of 
others that there is of aqueous vapor to nitro- 
gen and oxygen in the atmosphere.” While 
there may be considerable interest, there is 
never much power in that sort of preaching. 





Missionary work among the Slovaks in this 
country has of necessity depended mainly on 
the C. H. M.S., because of Dr. H. A. Schauf- 
fler’s peculiar adaptation to lead in the work 
through his ten years’ residence in Bohemia. 
But it belongs to all Christian denominations, 
especially in the regions where Slovaks are 
numerous. We are glad to see the hearty in- 
dorsement of the United Presbyterian to an 
appeal for aid for this mission. 

It is not necessary to possess Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs nor to read the histories of the perse- 
cutions of the early Christian Church in order 
to get an idea of what men will sacrifice for 
their faith. The press, in its daily records of 
the wholesale murders in Armenia, furnishes 
reliable accounts cf more extensive persecu- 
tions of Christians than ever before occurred 
in history, and besides affords the spectacle 
of Christian nations looking on, if not with- 
out sympathy, without any united purpose or 
action to deliver the oppressed and hunted 
survivors. 





Cecil Rhodes, the great man of South Africa, 
to whom the British Foreign Office toadies 
for fear that he may found a republic, has 
drawn the “color line” in the towns of Cape 
Colony. The Kaffirs are no longer tolerated 
as fit to walk the pavements. The franchise 
is so defined that many natives now are re- 
fused the right to vote. Matters have goneso 
far that the Congregational Union of South 
Africa at its last meeting solemnly protested 
against “‘ the obnoxious measures,” and called 
on all sincerely interested in the native races 
to join in a protest. 


The Nebraska Association, at its recent an- 
nual meeting, refused to discuss the question 
of the merits of two parties of ‘ promoters’’ 
trying to plant rival colleges at Neligh and 
Norfolk. The Nebraska News says that on 
the motion to lay the whole matter on the 
table, “it went there quicker than light- 
ning.” That flash of wisdom was generated by 
bitter experience. One Congregational cel- 
lege in Nebraska would be better for the in- 
terests of the State than two; but three, at 
least in the minds of most Eastern givers, 
would be worse than none. Doane College 
has the right of way in Nebraska. 





The Voice has secured the opinions of a 
number of Denver physicians concerning the 
work of Schlatter, who is said to have wrought 
so many cures by praying over and blessing 
his patients. Some of the physicians say he 
has wrought rocures. Others give instances 
where persons who had been nervous and 
sleepless have entirely recovered, helping 
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some whom physicians could not help. One 
doctor puts the matter in a nutshell, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The majority of humanity wants 
something or some one to lean upon. Schlat- 
ter’s strong mind furnished that something, 
and many were greatly benefited in mind. 





Rev. H. R. Haweis in returning to London 
after a prolonged sojourn in this country, 
particularly on the Pacific Coast, declared to 
an interviewer that the distinctive thing 
about American congregations is that they 
prefer the unconventional and up to date. 
This implies that English audiences are more 
fond of familiar truths, and the patience which 
we have observed English congregations dis- 
play when listening to what we should con- 
sider very commonplace préaching points to 
the same conclusion. On the other hand we 
must confess that the purely sensational pul- 
piteer does thrive on American soil better 
than on English. 





No religious book of the year has attracted 
wider attention and stirred more earnest 
thinking than the volume The Christ of To- 
day, by Rev. G. A. Gordon, D.D., of the Old 
South Church, Boston. It has brought to the 
author many inquiries from persons both in 
the Unitarian and Trinitarian folds who have 
been deeply interested in his fresh setting forth 
of the doctrine of the person of Christ. Atour 
request Dr. Gordon has written an article 
which takes up the more important of these 
queries and replies to them in a way which 
must be helpful to thoughtful Christian peo- 
ple everywhere. We shall take pleasure in 
giving this to our readers next week. 





Those who have read Trilby recall the not 
over attractive clergyman, who says of the 
young man who has been reading Darwin’s 
Origin of Species: “Sir, you are a thief; you 
are stealing my Saviour away.” To which 
Prof. J. Rende) Harris replies: ‘‘ The doctrine 
of evolution, which has been applied so suc- 
cessfully to the phenomena of the material 
world, is certainly not going to be restricted 
to protoplasm and geology; it is just as ap- 
plicable to Scripture, to churches and to 
sacraments, and will tell us just as romantic 
tales in interpreting the growth of these as 
it does in the study of the lowest forms of 
apimal life,’”’ but he also says: “ Asif Christ 
could be siolen away! the inward Christ cer- 
tainly not; and as to the outward, the nine- 
teenth century understands him better than 
any century since the first, and has as close 
a connection with his cross as at the begin- 
ning. No other century since the beginning 
has cared for him enough to try to write his 
history.” 





The Wesleyan, Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Primitive Methodist, United 
Methodist, Free Church, Bible Christian and 
Methodist New Connexional Christians of 
London have united to organize a campaign 
against the proposed scheme of sectarian edu- 
cation at public expense which the present 
British ministry is about totry and make ef- 
fective by act of Parliament. The spirit with 
which these Nonconformists are entering 
upon the battle may be inferred from Rev. J. 
Hirst Hollowell’s call to arms in The Inde- 
pendent. He says: 

Some great English question is a want of 
the hour—English questions have been too 
long postponed. The Catholic priesthood in 
England threw Irish questions to the winds 
at the general election in order to make Eng- 
lish Nonconformists pay rates to Roman and 
ritualist schools, if they could. It is now 
time to open a new chapter in the struggle for 
religious liberty, and we will open it accord- 


ingly. 

Dartmouth College receives $25,000 from 
the estate of the late Mrs. William H: brown 
of Manchester, N. H. When interest and 
principal amount to $40,000, it will be used to 
found a professorship for instruction in human 


physiolc gy. 
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OUR OHRISTMAS OOVER. 


Usually the covers of periodicals issued at 
Christmastime are either suggestive of plum- 
pudding and the cake and ale of merry-mak- 
ing, or represent the stable at Bethlehem or 
the journeying of the Magi. The cover of 
this, the Christmas, number of The Congrega- 
tionalist is a radical departure and very un- 
conventional. The artist, Mr. Frederick Wil- 
son, who, by the way, is the -designer of 
several of the beautiful windows recently 
placed in the Central Church, Boston, by the 
Tiffany Glass and Decorating Company, and 
of the memorial window made by the same firm 
for the Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, has 
dealt with the subject of the nativity from 
the standpoint of Messianic prophecy, not so 
much Jesus that’ ‘cometh of the seed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem,”’ 
as the Christ who was indeed the Messiah, 
the bearer of glad tidings of peace and good- 
will to men, the Redeemer of Israel, the hope 
of the sinful and disconsolate. The artist has 
therefore shown in his design the full length 
figure of the prophet Micah, writing upon 
the scroll the words of prophecy as they came 
to him from God. The vision, or a part of it, 
is seen in the far distance—the city of David 
and the star that guided the wise men to the 
feet of the Redeemer. Upon the low wall, 
back of the figure, are inscribed the words of 
the prophet: ‘ But thou Bethlehem Ephrath, 
though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be raler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting.’’ The figure of Micah em- 
bodies the idea of the prophetic office. One 
feels that he is the preacher of morals and of 
religion, the expounder of the Mosaic !aw, 
both ritual and ethical--the embodiment of 
the pastora! as well as the prophetic office. 
The expression of the face, the pose of the 
body, all suggest that he is moved by the 
spirit of God to communicate to men in writ- 
ing the light which he has received, the vision 
that is before him of the coming of the God- 
man, the Saviour and Redeemer of the chil- 
dren of men. Mr. Wilson’s entire conception 
is serious and uplifting. It is typical of the 
Christmas of the earnest and sincere believer, 
and not that of the worldling and the friv- 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
Newberry Library. 

This library is to be the fortunate posses- 
sor of another famous collection of Ameri- 
cana. Mr. Edward E. Ayer, who has spent 
years and a fortune in forming it, has writ- 
ten the trustees concerning the gift. For 
the present, perhaps during his life, it will 
remain in his own house, A catalogue of 
its treasures will be placed in the library, 
and any who desire to consult it can do so 
through the Newberry custodians. At his 
death, provided he leavesa certain specified 
sum for his family, the Newberry is to have 
the books free of cost, otherwise they are 
to be appraised and the library is to pay half 
this sum to his heirs. The collection is the 
best in America and cannot be duplicated. 
It is worth not less than $100,000. It con- 
tains about 4,500 volumes, some 250 manu- 
scripts, and between 300 and 400 maps. 
Scarcely a book pertaining to the history of 
the North American Indians is missing. It 
is particularly rich in early Virginia and 
New England history. 

Sunday Rest and the Barbers. 

For a long time the barbers have been 
struggling to obtain one day in seven as a 
day of rest. In fighting the battle for them- 
selves they have been fighting for every one 
w io has been compelled to labor on Sunday, 
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The law which passed the Jegislature last 
year giving the barbers all that they had 
sought has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by one of our judges, who declares it 
class legislation. The barbers are not sat- 
isfied with this decision and propose to 
carry their case up to the Supreme Court of 
the State. To help them do this they ap- 
peal to the churches for aid. A few of the 
proprietors of our hotels are ixclined to set 
the law aside, but frequent arrests are mak- 
ing the attempt rather troublesome as well 
as costly. Our ministers have several times 
put themselves on record as in sympathy 
with the barbers and with labor everywhere 
in its efforts to secure a day of rest, and 
have pledged themselves to do all they can 
to enable the barbers to push their present 
struggle up to the highest tribunals open to 
them. 

Governor Altgeld and Criminals. 

Two more criminals convicted on over- 
whelming testimony of guilt and sentenced 
to brief terms of imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary at Joliet have been pardoned out 
by the governor. They had prevented hon- 
est citizens from voting, had tampered with 
the ballot box, and one of them, in his 
desire to keep those from the polls whom 
he did not wish to vote, had struck a woman 
in the face, disfiguring her, according to the 
testimony, for life. The governor declares 
that the conviction, brought about at large 
cost and by the protracted efforts of the 
Civic Federation, was a mere partisan act in 
the interests of Republicanism, and that the 
convicted men shall not be punished as the 
courts decided they deserved to be punished. 
The governor's act is looked upon as an act 
which can hardly fail to demoralize elec- 
tions and render it still more difficult to 
preserve the sanctity of the ballot. Both 
for this act of pardon and for his attacks 
on the Civic Federation he is condemned 
alike by Democrats and Republicans, 
Politics and Trained Nurses. 

Are there any departments of public serv- 
ice into which politics will not press its 
way? For years nurses trained in the IIli- 
nois Training School for Nurses, by com- 
mon consent one of the best of its kind in 
the country, have been employed in the 
county hospital. Now comes President 
Healy and threatens not to employ them 
any longer. He says that some of these 
nurses have kept patients in the hospital 
after they ought to be dismissed. Those in 
charge of the school demand proof of the 
charges and declare that if this be true the 
abuse shall at once cease. Proof has not 
yet been furnished. President Healy wants 
a county training school, to be managed, 
perhaps, somewhat as the poorhouse and 
hospital at Dunning are managed, where 
only recently one of the male nurses was 
arrested, tried and condemned for killing 
one of his patients. Such a school would 
open a new channel for the payment of 
political debts, but the project is one that 
ought to be frowned upon by every good 
citizens, 

Good Luck for the Presbyterian Hospital. 

We rejoice to learn that the net profits of 
the Melba and Thomas concert given Dec. 
2,in the Auditorium, amount to $6,513.57. 
We congratulate Dr. Withrow, the president 
of the hospital, and his able assistants. No 
institution in the country is doing better 
work than this hospital. None opens its 
doors more freely to all classes of our citi- 
zens. At least one-‘hird of its patients 
are charity patients. The average npnmber 
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in the wards and private rooms last 
year was 189. The cost of the hospital 
is about $90,000 a year. The deficitis made 
up in part by profits from entertainments 
like the Melba concert and in part by gifts 
from the churches and benevolently dis- 
posed individuals, Itis one of the objects 
which ought never to want money. 

Chicago City Missionary Society. 

From the report of the superintendent, 
Rev. J. C. Armstrong, read at the annual 
meeting, Dec. 10, we take a few interesting 
facts. The society has just closed thirteen 
years of service. During that time the sev- 
enteen Congregational churches then in ex- 
istence within the city limits have increased 
to seventy. The membership has grown 
from 4,900 in round numbers to 13,000. 
Fully five thousand of the number have 
come through the labors of the Missionary 
Society. In spending in its work $282,000 
it has secured property worth, less all in- 
debtednegs, fully $350,000. In other words, 
we have expended our money and still have 
it in our possession. The society bas aided 
in the purchase of nineteen church sites 
and in the erection of thirty-two houses of 
worship. The past year receipts have been 
a trifle less than $24,000. It is hard to 
carry on the work now in hand with less 
than $25,000. Two churches have been or- 
ganized the last twelve months, and three 
buildings erected. The gospel has been 
preached in seven languages, English, Ger- 
man, Welsh, Swedish, Norwegian, Polish 
and Bohemian. The mission churches have 
received 448 persons to their membership 
during the year. For sme reason the ad- 
ditions to the Tabernacle, which hitherto 
have averaged not less than sixty a year, 
have fallen to about twenty, but there has 
been an increase in the number of conver- 
sions in other fields. Prof. S. I. Curtiss has 
been re elected president. The anniversary 
addresses were by Prof. W. D. Mackenzie 
on Congregationalism and Its Extension, 
and Rev. J. W. Fifield on Congregational- 
ism in Chicago, Every year this ‘society is 
demonstrating the fact that the way to 
reach the people with permanent blessings 
is to reach them through the church. Of 
three churches contributing over $3,000 
each, Plymouth, the South and the Union 
Park, the latter led by about $100. 


Fruits of Faithful Labor. 

Reports from annual church meetings 
are beginning to appear. Wednesday even- 
ing, Dec. 11, was given up to a review of the 
work done by the Union Park Church last 
year. Every organization connected with 
the church presented a written report of 
what ithad accomplished. The benevolent 
contributions amount to nearly $16,000. 
When all reports are fully examined they 
will probably exceed this sum. Foreign 
missiens have received more than two 
thousand dollars, home missions more than 
three, city missions more than three, minis- 
terial relief seven hundred, miscellaneous 
more than four thousand. Two~ branch 
churches, the Porter Memorial and the 
Puritan, have been madeindependent. Prop- 
erty worth not less than $30,000 has been 
transferred to the City Missionary Society 
to be held in trust for them, and more than 
200 persons have been dismissed to organ- 
ize thesechurches. Seventy-six names have 
been dropped from the church roll, twelve 
have died, 113 have been received, leaving 
the membership after all reductions 1,055. 
Although costly repairs have been necessary 
the past two years and a new heating ap- 
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paratus, all bills have been paid, or provi- 
sion made for their payment by pledges as 
good as gold, It is only when one listens 
to statements from every department of 
church work that one realizes what one of 
these great Christian organizations is doing 
for mankind. Here we have a Sunday 
school with between 800 and 900 members, 
graded into primary, intermediate, main 
and home departments, boys’ brigades, mis- 
sionary societies, junior and senior, a jun- 
ior and senior Christian Endeavor Society, 
the latter with 200 members, active and as- 
sociate, ladies’ missionary societies, home 
and foreign, a well-patronized and valuable 
Sunday school library, a reading table on 
which the best papers and reviews are al- 
ways found, a lady missionary who visits 
the sick and relieves need wherever found, 
through the aid of church members enables 
those out of work to obtain work, and thus 
in every way possible comes it into tender 
and sympathetic relations with those per- 
sons who are thought to be most hostile to 
the church. Sunday services are in fact 
only a very small part of the service which 
any one of our larger city churches of vari- 
eus denominations is rendering the people 
who live within the sphere of its influence. 
What is true of the Union Park Church is 
true of not less than twenty churches in 
this city. 

Dec. 14, FRANKLIN, 

FROM THE NORTHWEST. 
A Regretful Good-by to Dr. Wells. 

With the last Sunday of the old year Rev. 
G. H. Wells, D. D., will close his pastorate 
with Plymouth Church. Soon after his 
coming here four years ago from the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian Church, Montreal, where 
he was pastor for twenty-one years, the 
financial crisis struck peculiarly severe 
blows to many of the leading supporters of 
this church. And this depression has been 
resting ever since on some of its most reli- 
able business men, until they have been 
compelled to surrender to the inevitable. 
The burdens which this church, in common 
with others, is bearing, are the result of 
conditions over which, for the most part, 
it has no direct control. But in spite of 
all this there is no good reason for discour- 
agement. The property is quite valuable 
and free from debt. The members are ad- 
justing themselves to existing circumstances 
and indications are not wanting that the 
membership of this leading church in the 
Northwest are getting spiritually aroused 
for more efficient service in God’s king- 
dom. 

The long and continuous ministerial serv- 
ice of Dr. Wells, coupled with anxiety 
for the highest good of Plymouth Church 
during the stress of the last three years, 
has affected the pastor’s health. He is 
whole-souled and sympathetic, giving of 
himself without stint to all his people, and 
the burdea upon his business men has had a 
large place in his heart. His physician ad- 
vises an entire change, probably also a less 
rigorous climate, where he may be relieved 
from the nervous condition from which he 
is now suffering. He is beloved by his en- 
tire church; testimonies to his faithful and 
wise shepherding of the flock are abund- 
ant on all sides; his power in the pulpit and 
on the platform has been recognized from 
the first. He has given of his time and 
means most generously to our home mission- 
ary churcheg and schools. The impress of 
his genial Christian manhood is stamped 
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firmly on many a community on the broad 
prairies of Minnesota. 

A host of friends will follow him in sym- 
pathy as he goes from among us, hoping for 
his speedy restoration and that he may yet 
devote many years to the work which lies 
so near his heart. 

Foreign Missionary Rally. 

The corporate members of the American 
Board in Minnesota, under the leadership 
of George H. Rust, Esq., planned a rally 
throughout the State for twelve days. We 
are in the midst of it now and word comes 
from the leading cities and towns that the 
meetings have been well attended and in 
many places much missionary enthusiasm 
has been aroused. The speakers are Rev. 
J. F, Clark, D. D., of Bulgaria, Rev. Chaun- 
cey Goodrich, D. D., of China, Rev. H. G. 
Bissell of India, Rev. F. W. Bates of Africa 
and Secretary Hitchcock of Chicago. 


City Mission—Mi li 
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The Interdenominational Union Mission’ 


has been opened near the crossing of the 
two leading avenues of the city. C. M. 
Stocking, a prominent business man, with 
marked ability and well known success in 
city evangelization, has given up a lucrative 
busivess for the purpose of devoting his 
whole time to this work. The rooms are 
open every day and evening, and Mr Stock- 
ing is busy through the day in private in- 
terviews with men who desire to become 
Christians. In the evening evangelistic 
services are held in a large hall on the 
ground floor, which is crowded with men. 
These services do not simply reach the 
slum element, but more especially the 
working men and their familes, who have 
been for some reason unfortunate, many of 
them without employment. The different 
pastors and their helpers are aiding the 
superintendent by taking the services sev- 
eral nights in succession and, in this way, 
they have the advantage of more contin- 
uous work. There are conversions every 
night. A kitchen department has been 
added, where men may get a meal for five 
cents until they find work, and, in many 
cases, after finding employment, they give 
back to the mission some of their wages. 
An industrial department is soon to be 
added. With a board of directors from our 
best business men, the indications are that 
the problem of reaching the outcast and 
unfortunate and of keeping them in sym- 
pathetic touch with the churches is finding 
at least one efficient agency in this union 
mission. 


Gambling. 

Some weeks ago the Congregational min- 
isters of Minneapolis appointed a committee 
of their number to find out the location and 
nature of the reported open gambling densin 
the city. Before beginning their investiga- 
tion they waited on Mayor Pratt and called 
his attention to well authenticated reports 
in regard to open gambling and asked him 
to enforce the statute against such places. 
The mayor denied having any knowledge 
of such places being open contrary to law. 
The committee then made a thorough round 
of inspection and reported a number of 
wide-open places to the mayor and also to 
the Ministers’ Meeting. The mayor assured 
the committee that those places should be 
closed and for four weeks at least there has 
been no open gambling. At the last meet- 
ing of our pastors it was voted that one 
prominent layman for every two hundred 
members be chosen and these, thirty in num- 
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ber, are to organize to assure the mayor 
that the law-abiding citizens of the commu- 
nity will uphold him in the enforcement of 
the law. Mayor Pratt’s character and good 
intentions are not questioned. The object 
of this committee is to assure the exec- 
utive that the best elements of the muni- 
cipality are in sympathy with him in his 
enforcing statute laws against this ‘vice. 
All the clergymen of the city held a meet- 
ing a week ago, at which they appointed a 
committee of seven to have full charge of 
keeping hot on the trail of any open vio- 
lation of law. This committee has also the 
matter in hand of forming a good govern- 
ment club. ‘Civic righteousness is gaining 
decided ground in the Flour City. 
ke ea 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 
Prayer by Proclamation. 

In consequence of drought and the bush 
fires a September Sunday was proclaimed 
a day of national humiliation and prayer. 
In the churches all over the colony of New 
South Wales prayer was offered for rain. 
It came immediately, in many cases on the 
Sunday set apart for prayer, and the whole 
colony was visited by refreshing showers. 
The action of the government in setting 
apart a day for prayer and humiliation has 
been a good deal canvassed. It is nearly 
a generation since a government did a sim- 
ilar thing. Not to mention those who ob- 
ject to prayer for rain, whether in answer 
to proclamation or otherwise, a good many 
declare that putting aside Sunday for the 
purpose was only a make believe, inas- 
much as no self sacrifice accompanied the 
act of humiliation on that day. For the 
most part, however, the action of the gov- 
eroment has been well received, at any 
rate by Christian and church-going people. 
After all, the government did not demand 
that people should pray, but only invited 
them to do so. * 

It has been pointed out that if national 
prayer for blessing to be given is proper, 
national thanksgiving for blessing received 
in answer to prayer is also proper. It is 
understood from something the primate 
said in the Anglican Synod that a Thanks- 
giving Day is to be proclaimed, So far as 
I know it will be the first Australian na- 
tional Thanksgiving Day. Thus we are fol- 
lowing on American lines. 

Social Questions and the Churches. 

The social problem does not seem to find 
80 prominent a place in ecclesiastical as- 
semblies as it once did. Perhaps people 
have become tired of talking about it. 
There is general agreement about the na- 
ture of the problem, but how to solve it 
seems beyond any man’s wit. In his in- 
augural speech to the Church of England 
Assembly in Victoria, Bishop Goe ‘ coun- 
seled caution ’’ in dealing with social ques- 
tions. ‘*Clerics who had really mastered 
the mighty problems of sociology were 
fully justified in handling them and dis- 
cussing on them at fit times and in fit places. 
Care, however, must be taken lest by de- 
grees these questions should be allowed to 
push out or take the place of the great 
themes which constituted the gospel mes- 
sage.”’ 

The Endeavor Movement. 

At the beginning of September the South 
Australians held their annual convention. 
In conjunction with it the first Australian 
convention was held. A meeting of the 
officers of the Australian Christian Ep- 
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deavor Union was held, The name is to 
be altered from Australian to Australasian, 
because the council wish to bring in Tas- 
mania and New Zealand, which are not now 
included in the union. If I rightly under- 
stand matters Endeavor conventions all over 
the world are very much alike. There is 
one thing the Australian Endeavorers pride 
themselves on, and that is the excellence of 
their singing. It would be difficult to find 
anywhere heartier congregational singing 
than we have in Australia, The muster 
roll of Eadeavorers in Australasia is 52,000, 
Victoria leads with 18,000; South Aus- 
tralia comes next with 12,000; New South 
Wales holds third place with 10,000; then 
comes New Zealand, 5,000; Tasmania, 4,000; 
Queensland, 2,500; Western Australia, 500. 
There is no doubt that an Endeavor conven- 
tion is a place in which one enjoys, amongst 
other good things, a blessed sense of Chris- 
tian fellowship with brethren of all denom- 
inations, 

w.c. T. U. 

This record of conventions would not be 
complete without a reference to the W. C. 
T. U convention, which has been one of 
the events of September. The W. C. T. U. 
is arallying ground for a number of earnest 
Christian women mainly, if not exclusively, 
of the evangelical denominations. It makes 
no very great impression on public opinion 
in New South Wales, and has gathered but 
few women of the upper classes into its 
ranks, In these respects the Victorian W. 
C. T. U. has been more successful than that 
in New South Wales. The principal effect 
the women of this organization are likely 
to have on public affairs will arise from 
their adoption of woman suffrage as a plank 
in their platform. For a long while they 
were shy of it, but they are now earnestly 
advocating it. They look upon it asa lever 
to secure legislation in regard to temper- 
ance and social purity. There is a secular 
organization also working for the securing 
of woman’s suffrage for New South Wales, 
but their point of view is mainly that of 
cu stending tor the suffrage as a right, not 
as an opportunity of doing good. 


Politics and Gambling. 

Queensland has recently passed an anti- 
gambling law. The representatives of Ro- 
man Catholicism made a desperate attempt 
to procure the insertion of a clause making 
lotteries for religious and charitable ob- 
jects legal. The proposal to allow the 
churches to perpetrate breaches of morality 
from which the rest of the population was 
to be inhibited proved too strong a dose for 
Parliament to swallow, and in Queensland 
lotteries of all sorts are now declared to be 
illegal. 

Distinguished Visitors. 

Dr. Cook—‘‘ Joseph Cook,’’ as he is com- 
monly called—has been lecturing in the col- 
onies. Unhappily, his career has been cut 
short. He was seized with vertigo in Mel- 
bourne and the plan of his lecturing cam- 
paign was upset. As I heard him deliver 
himself of that vision concerning the “ effi- 
cient’? and the ‘sufficient,’ with which 
Boston audiences are no doubt familiar, I 
was impressed with his great powers. He 
gave his ministerial brethren a morning 
during his stay in New South Wales. He 
enlightened them as to the mysteries of 
‘*new school,’’ “new departure,’’ and a 
good many other things. They spent a 
very pleasant and profitable time with him. 
Tf that “declaration of faith’’ which Pro- 
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fessor Park is supposed to have drawn up 
represents the teaching of the average Con- 
gregationalist minister in America, then I 
am thinking that the average American 
Congregationalist is a good deal more ‘‘ or- 
thodox”’ than the average Australian Con- 
gregationalist. 

There are not many things in common 
between Joseph Cook and Mark Twain, but 
this they have in common, that they have 
both been here and both been lecturing—if, 
indeed, Mark Twain’s talks can be called 
lectures. Mark Twain was received with 
immense enthusiasm. He has made so 
many people laugh, and laugh so heartily, 
that he was received almost as a friend and 
benefactor. However, this great and genial 
humorist will not take it as a mark of dis- 
respect to say that his readers will have 
pleasanter recollections of him from his 
books than from his lectures. 

We have had the Countess Wachtmeister 
amongst us too. This lady has come to ex- 
pound theosephy, but I do not think she 
has done anything considerable to advance 
the cause. After hearing all that Mrs. 
Besant, Countess Wachtmeister and others 
have to say, Jevel headed people will be in- 
clined to think that it is ‘‘a bank of fog 
and moonshine.’’ As to its pretensions to 
be a universal brotherhood, they sound 
rather strange in face of the conflict be- 
tween the Judge and the Besant factions. 

Sydney, N.S. W. W. A. 


THE RED OROSS I8 OOMING! 


BY REV. EDWARD G. PORTER. 








The announcement on Saturday that the 
American National Red Cross would take 
the field at once in behalf of the suffering 
Armenians has given great satisfaction to 
the friends of humanity throughout the 
land. It was on Thanksgiving Day that a 
cablegram from Constantinople first sug- 
gested the thought. Local committees 
could not cope with it on the colossal scale 
required, and it was getting to be a serious 
questi n whether their remittances could 
any longer reach the isolated points in the 
interior, where they were most needed, 

Now, however, we can breathe more 
freely. The Red Cross is coming! That 
fact is known already on the Bosporus 
and probably in Harpoot and Kaisarea and 
Aleppo. The tidings will be as comforting 
as a friendly army witb banners to the 
weary watchers on the bleak hillsides of 
Armenia, They will pluck up courage 
now and try to hold out a little longer. 

Meanwhile the generous and sympathetic 
people of America will be only too glad to 
respond to Miss Barton’s pathetic appeal 
and pour in their offerings of money, food 
and clothing in unstinted measure. Col- 
lecting agencies are being established at the 
great centers, Hast and West, and the press 
is daily circulating the necessary informa- 
tion. All funds sent tothe local relief com- 
mittees or to the American Board treasurer 
will be placed at the disposal of the Red 
Cross, It will be the one and only channel 
through which “the gifts of America and 
Europe can properly reach the sufferers. 
The missionaries on the field will furnish 
indispensable aid in this grateful work. 
They know the languages, the localities 
and the people, and with the official protec- 
tion and ample supplies of this grand organ- 
ization they can work wonders even in such 
a forsaken country. 

The Red Cross is not an order, ncr, prop- 
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erly speaking, a society, but a committee, 
or rather a confederation of committees, 
existing under the treaty framed by the 
Geneva Convention in 1864, when it was 
signed by several of the leading nations. 
The number has since grown to forty or 
more. Turkey joined in 1865, Russia in 
1867, the United States in 1882 and Japan 
in 1886 

The object of the treaty was to mitigate 
the severities of war by providing a more 
adequate hospital and relief service, such 
as the Sanitary and the Christian Commis- 
sions had attempted in our own war, 
The project was not regarded as a charity 
so much as a well-defined provision for 
meeting grave national contingencies in the 
Good Samaritan sense. Its appeal to goy- 
ernments was for co-operation and protec- 
tion, but not for appropriations. The fi 
nancial support was expected to come, as 
in all cases it has come, from voluntary 
offerings. 

The Geneva Treaty neutralizes not only 
all the sick and wounded of the armies, but 
all military hospitals, ambulances, sur- 
geons, nurses, chaplains, helpers, attend- 
ants, buildings and materials covered by 
the flag of the Red Cross. This flag and 
the brassard (arm badge) are now houored 
throughout the civilized world. The sim- 
ple device of the Greek red cross on a white 
field is borrowed from the Swiss escutcheon 
with the colors inverted. The cross is not 
employed in a technical Christian sense, 
but is applicable equally to Mohammedan 
or pagan nations. Turkey, having scruples 
about adopting the sign, was allowed to 
choose the red crescent in its place. 

The United States, anticipating that the 
chief function of such a committee in this 
country would be to render assistance in 
times of public calamity other than war, 
obtained permission to add what is known 
as ‘‘the American amendment,’”’ and this 
has since been adopted by several other 
nations. The wisdom of it has been appar- 
ent in the timely relief furnished at fre- 
quent intervals on the occasion of flood and 
pestilence, of cyclone and earthquake and 
devastating fires. The famine of 1893 in 
Russia was the first instance in which our 
Red Cross operated in a foreign Jand. 

The present undertaking is much the 
greatest that has ever presented itself to 
our national committee. They have care- 
fully examined the case and obtained the 
cordial consent of the international authbor- 
ities at Geneva. It is believed at Washing- 
ton that, with such a beneficent purpose 
and with such high moral support from all 
the treaty Powers, no obstacle will be al- 
lowed to interfere with the speedy distri- 
bution of the proffered aid. Any attempt 
to thwart such a merciful errand would re- 
coil upon the Power opposiag with tenfold 
severity. 

Miss Barton is a Massachusetts woman, 
and well known to thousands on both sides 
of the Atlantic for her great ability and 
heroism on many a battlefield. She takes 
with her this week a small company of 
trusted adjutants by the fastest route to 
the Turkish capital, where she will further 
consult with official advisers and lay out a 
plan for this urgent and unique campaign 
of relief. One or more chartered steamers 
will load with supplies and proceed to such 
Turkish ports as are nearest of access to the 
ecenes of distress. 


Speedaway! Speed away! on your mission of light 
To lands tnat are lying in the darkness of night. 
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The neighborhood, the township and the 
world had been snowed in. Snow drifted 
the roads in hills and hollows, and hung in 
little eddying wreaths where the wind took 
it on the pasture slopes. Jt made solid 
banks in the dooryards and buried the 
stone walls out of sight. The lacework of 
its fantasy became daintily apparent in the 
quaint conceits with which it broidered 
over all the common objects familiar in 
homely lives. The pump, in yards where 
that had supplanted the old-fashioned curb, 
wore a heavy mob cap. The vane on the 
barn was delicately sifted over, and the 
top of every picket in the high frontyard 
fence had a fluffy peak. But it was chiefly 
in the woods that the rapture and flavor 
of the time ran riot in making beauty. 
There every fir branch swayed under a tuft 
of white, and the brown refuse of the year 
was all hidden away. 

That morning, no one in Tiverton Hollow 
had gone out of the house save to shovel 
paths and do the necessary chores. The 
road lay untouched until ten o’clock, when 
a selectman gave notice that it was an 
occasion for ‘‘ breakin’ out’’ by starting 
with his team and gathering oxen by the 
way until a conquering procession ground 
through the drifts, the men shoveling at 
intervals where the snow lay deepest, the 
oxen walking swayingly, head to the earth, 
and the faint wreath of their breath ascend- 
ing and cooling on the air. It was ‘high 
times’’ in Tiverton Hollow when a road 
needed breaking out; some idea of the 
old primitive way of battling with the un- 
touched forces of nature roused the people 
to a pleasant exhilaration, dashed by no 
uncertainty of victory. 

By afternoon, the excitement had quieted. 
The men had come in, reddened by cold, 
and eaten their noon dinner in high spirits, 
retailing to the less fortunate womenfolk 
the stories swapped on the march. Then, 
as one man, they succumbed to the drowsi- 
ness induced by a morniay of wind in the 
face, and sat by the stove under some pre- 
tense of reading the county paper, but 
really to nod and doze, waking only to put 
another stick of wood on the fire. So 
passed all the day before Christmas, and 
in the evening the shining lamps were 
lighted (each with a strip of red flannel in 
the oil, to give color), and the neighbor- 
hood rested in the tranquil certainty that 
something had really come to pass and 
their communication with the world was 
re-established. 

Susan Peavey sat by the fire knitting on 
a red mitten, and the young schoolmaster 
presided over ths other hearth corner, read- 
ing very bard at intervals and again s’nk- 
ing into a drowsy study of the flames. 
There was an impression abroad in Tiver- 
ton that the schoolmaster was going to be 
somebody sometime. He wrote for the 
papers. He was always receiving envel- 
opes marked ‘‘author’s proofs’’ through 
the mail, which, the postmistress said, in- 
dicated that he was an author, whatever 
proofs might be. Shs had an idea they 
might have something to do with photo- 
graphs, and perhaps his picture was going 
into a book. It was very well understood 
that teaching school at the Hollow, at seven 
dollars a week, was an interlude in the life 
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of one who might some day write a spell- 
ing-book, or exercise senatorial rights at 
Washington. Ie was a long- legged, pleas- 
ant looking youth, with a pale cheek, black 
eyes and thick black hair, one lock of 
which, hanging low over his forehead, he 
twisted while he read. He kept glancing 
up at Miss Susan and smiling at her, when- 
ever he could look away from his book and 
the fire, and she smiled back. At last, 
after many such wordless messages, he 
spoke. 

‘‘What lots of red mittens you do knit! 
Do you send them all away to that soci- 
ety?”’ 

Miss Susan’s needles clicked. 

‘* Every one,’’ said she. 

She was a tall, large woman, well knit, 
with no superfluous flesh. Her head was 
finely set, and she carried it with a sim- 
ple unconsciousness better than dignity. 
Everybody in Tiverton thought it had been 
a great cross to Susan Peavey to be so over- 
grown. They conceded that it was a mys- 
tery she had not turned out ‘‘gormin’.”’ 
But that was because Susan had left her 
vanity behind with early youth, in the days 
when, all legs and arms, she had given up 
the idea of beauty. Her face was strong 
featured, overspread by a healthy color, 
and her eyes looked frankly out as if as- 
sured of finding a very pleasant world. 
The sick always delighted in Susan’s near- 
ness; her magnificent health and presence 
were like a supporting tide, and she seemed 
to carry outdoor air in her very garments, 
The schoolmaster still watched her. She 
rested and fascinated him at once by her 
strength and homely charm. 

‘*T shall call you the Orphans’ Friend,” 
said he. 

She laid down her work. 

‘* Don’t you say one word,”’ she answered, 
with an air of abject confession. ‘‘It don’t 
interest me a mite! I give because it’s my 
bounden duty, but I’1l be whipped if I want 
to knit warm mittins all my life, an’ fill 
poor barrels, Sometimes I wisht I could 
git a chance to provide folks with what 
they don’t need ruther’n what they do.”’ 

**T don’t see what you mean,’’ said the 
schoolmaster. ‘‘ Tell me.’’ 

Miss Susan was looking at the hearth, A 
warmer flush than firelight alone lay on her 
cheek. She bent forward and threw on a 
pine knot. It blazed richly. Then she 
drew the cricket more securely under her 
feet, and settled herself to gossip. 

** Anybody’d think I’d most talked my- 
self out sence you come to board here,’’ 
said she, ‘‘but you’re the beatomest for 
tolin’ anybody on. I never knew I had so 
much to say. But there! I guess we all 
have, if there’s anybody ’t wants to listen. 
I never’ve said this to a livin’ soul, an’ | 
guess it’s sort o’ heathenish to think, but 
I’m tired to death of fightin’ ag’inst pov- 
erty, poverty! I s’pose it’s there, fast 
enough, though we're all so well on’t we 
don’t realize it; an’ I’m goin’ to do my part 
an’ be glad to, while I’m above ground. 
But I guess heaven'll be a spot where we 
don’t give folks what they need, but what 
they don’t.” 

‘‘ There is something in your Bible,” be- 
gan the schoolmaster, hesitatingly, ‘‘ about 
a box of precious ointment.’’ Le always 
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said ‘‘your Bible’? as if church members 
held a proprietary right. 

‘* That’s it!’’ said Miss Susan, brighten- 
ing. ‘‘That’s what I al’aysthought. Spill 
it all out, I say, an’ make the world smell 
as sweet as honey. My! but I do have 
great projicks settin’ here by the fire alone! 
Great projicks!”’ 

‘* Tell me some!”’ 

‘* Well, I dunno’s I can, all of a piece, so 
to speak, but when it gits along towards 
eight o’clock, an’ the room’s all simmerin’, 
an’ the moon lays out on the snow, it does 
seem as if we made a pretty poor spec’ out 
o’ life. We don’t seem to have no color in 
it. Why, don’t you remember ‘Solomon in 
all his glory’? I guess ’twouldn’t ha’ been 
putin jest that way if there wa’n’t some- 
thin’ in it. I s’pose he had crowns an’ 
rings an’ purple velvet coats an’ brocade 
satin weskits an’ all manner o’ things. 
Sometimes seems as if I could see him 
walkin’ straight in through that door 
there.’ She was running a knitting needle 
back and forth through her ball of yarn as 
she spoke, without noticing that some one 
had been stamping the snow from his feet 
on the doorstone outside. The door, after 
making some bluster of refusal, was pushed 
open, and on the heels of her speech a man 
walked in. 

‘*My land!’’ said Miss Susan, aghast. 
Then she and the schoolmaster by one ac- 
cord began to laugh. 

But the man did not look at them until 
he had scrupulously wiped his feet on the 
husk mat and stamped them anew. Then 
he turned down the legs of his trousers and 
carefully examined the lank green carpet- 
bag he had been carrying. 

**T guess I drailed it through some o’ the 
drifts,” said he. ‘*The road’s pretty nar- 
rer, this season o’ the year.” 

**You give us a real s‘art,’’ said Susan. 
‘*We thought be sure ’twas Solomon, an’ 
maybe the Queen o’ Sheba follerin’ arter. 
Why, Solon Slade, you ain’t walked way 
over to Tiverton Street!” 

‘* Yes, I have,’ asserted Solon. He was 
a slender, sad-colored man, possibly of her 
own age, aud he spoke in a very soft voice. 
He was Susan’s widowed brother-in law, 
and the neighbors said he was clever, but 
hadn’t no more spunk’n a wet rag. 

Susan had risen and laid down her knit- 
ting. She approached the table and rested 
one hand on it, a hawk-like brightness in 
her eyes. 

‘* What you got in that bag?’’ asked she. 

Solon was epj>»ying his certainty that he 
held the key to the situation. 

‘*I got a mite o’ cheese,’’ said he, ap- 
proaching the fire and spreading his hands 
to the blaze. 

‘*You got anything else? Now, Solon, 
don’t you keep me here on tenter hooks! 
You got a letter?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Solon, ‘I thought I might 
as well look into the post-office an’ see.”’ 

**You thought so! You went a-purpose! 
An’ you waiked because you al’ays was 
half shackled about takin’ horses out in 
bad goin’. You hand me over that letter!” 

Solon approached the table, a furtive 
twinkle in his blue eyes. He lifted the bag 
and opened it slowly. First he took outa 
wedge shaped package. 
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‘‘That’s the cheese,’”’ said he. ‘‘Herb.’’ 

‘‘My land!” ejaculated Miss Susan, while 
the schoolmaster looked: on and smiled. 
‘You better ha’ come to me for cheese. 
I’ve got a plenty, tansy an’ sage, an’ you 
know it. Iseeit! There! you gi’me holt 
on’t!’’ It was a fugitive white gleam in the 
bottom of the bag; she pounced upon it and 
brought up a letter. Midway in the act of 
tearing it open, she paused and looked at 
Solon with droll entreaty. ‘It’s your let- 
ter, by rights!’ she said tentatively. 

‘‘Law!’? said he, ‘‘Il dunno who it’s 
directed to, but I guess it’s as mueh yourn 
as anybody’s.’’ 

Miss Susan spread open the sheets with 
an air of breathless delight. She bent 
nearer the lamp. ‘‘Dear father and 
auntie,’’’ she began. 

‘‘There!’? remarked Solon, in quiet satis- 
faction, still warming his hands at the 
blaze. ‘There! you see ’tis to both.” 

‘‘My! how she does run the words to- 
gether! Here!’’ Miss Susan passed it to 
the schoolmaster. ‘‘You read it, It’s 
from Jenny. You know she’s away to 
sehool, an’ we didn’t think best for her to 
eome home Christmas. I knew she’d write 
for Christmas. Solon, I told youso!” 

The schoolmaster took the letter and read 
it aloud. It was asimple little message, full 
of contentment and love and a girl’s new 
delight in life. When he had finished, the 
two older people busied themselves a mo- 
ment without speaking, Solon in picking 
up a chip from the hearth, and Susan in 
mechanically smoothing the mammoth 
roses on the side of the carpet-bag. 

‘¢ Well, 1 ’most wish we’d had her come 
home,”’ said he at last, clearing his throat. 

‘No, you don’t either,” answered Miss 
Susan, promptly. ‘Not with this snow, an’ 
comin’ out of a house where it’s het up 
into cold beds an’ all. Now I’m goin’ to 
git you a mite o’ pie an’ some hot tea,” 

She set forth a prodigal supper on a leaf 
of the table, and Solon silently worked his 
will upon it, the schoolmaster eating a bit 
for company. Then Solon took his way 
home to the house across the yard, and she 
watched at the window till she saw the light 
blaze up through bis panes. That accom- 
plished, she turned back with a long breath 
and began clearing up. 

‘‘I’m worried to death to have him over 
there all by himself,’ said she. ‘‘S’pose 
he should be sick in the night!”’ 

‘‘You'd go over,’’ answered the school- 
master, easily. 

‘Well, s’pose he couldn’t git me no 
word!”’ 

‘*O, you’d knowit. You’re that kind.” 

Miss Susan laughed softly, and so seemed 
to put away her recurrent anxiety. She 
came back to her knitting. 

‘How long has his wife been dead?” 
asked the schoolmaster. 

‘‘Two year. He an’ Jenny got along 
real well together, but sence September, 
when she went away, I guess he’s found it 
pretty dul! pickin.’ I doall I can, but land! 
*tain’t like havin’ a woman in the bouse 
from sunrise to set.”’ 

‘*There’s nothing like that,’’ agreed the 
wise young schoolmaster. ‘‘ Now let’s 


play some more. Let’s plan what we'd like 
to do tomorrow for all the folks we know, 
and let’s not give them a thing they need, 
but just the ones they'd like.” 

Miss Susan put down her knitting again. 
She never could talk to the schoolmaster 
and keep at work. It made her dreamy, 
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exactly as it did to sit in the hot summer 
sunshine with the droning of bees in the 
air. 

‘‘Well,” said she, ‘‘there’s old Ann 
Wheeler that lives over on the turnpike. 
She don’t want for nothin’, but she keeps 
her things packed away up garret, an’ lives 
like a pig.”’ 

‘¢* Sold her bed and lay in the straw.’ ”’ 

‘‘That’s it, on’y she won’t sell nothin’. 
I’d give her a house all winders, so’t she 
couldn’t help lookin’ out, an’ velvet car- 
pets’t she’d got to walk on.” 

‘* Well, there’s Cap’n Ben. The boys 
say he’s out of his head a good deal now; 
he fancies himself at sea and in foreign 
countries.”’ 

** Yes, so they say. Well, I’d let him set 
down a spell in Solomon’s temple an’ look 
round him. My sake! do you remember 
about the temple? Why, the nails was all 
gold. Don’t you wish we’d lived in them 
times? Jest think about the wood they 
had—cedars o’ Lebanon an’ fir trees, You 
know how he set folks to workin’ in the 
mountains. I’ve al’ays thought I'd like to 
ben up on them mountains an’ heard the 
axes ringin’ an’ listened to the talk. An’ 
then there was pomegranates an’ cherubim, 
an’ as for silver an’ gold, they were as 
common as dirt. When I was a little girl, 
I learnt them chapters, an’ sometimes now, 
when I’m settin’ by the fire, I say over that 
verse about the ‘man of Tyre, skillful to 
work in gold, and in silver, in brass, in 
iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in 
blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson.’ 
My! ain’t it rich?’’ 

She drew a long breath of surfeited en- 
joyment. The schoolmaster’s black eyes 
burned under his heavy brows. 

“Then things smelt so good in them 
days,’’ continued Miss Susan. ‘They had 
myrrh an’ frankincense an’ I dunno what 
all. I never make my mincemeat ’thout 
snuffin’ at the spicebox to freshen up my 
mind. No matter where I start, some way 
or another I al’ays git back to Solomon. 
Well, if Cap’n Ben wants to see foreign 
countries, I guess he’d be glad to set a spell 
inthe temple. Le’s have on another stick. 
That big one there by you. My! it’s the 
night afore Christmas, ain’t it? Seems if I 
couldn’t git a big enough blaze. Pileit on. 
I guess I’d as soon set the chimbly afire as 
not!’’ 

There was something overflowing and 
heady in her enjoyment. It exhilarated 
the schoolmaster, and he lavished stick 
after stick on the ravening flames. The 
maple hardened into coals brighter than its 
own panoply of autumn; the delicate bark 
of the birch flared up and perished. 

** Miss Susan,”’ said he, ‘‘ don’t you want 
to see all the people in the world?”’ 

‘**O, I dunno! I'd full as lieves set here an’ 
think about ’em. I can fix ’em up full as 
well in my mind, an’ perhaps they suit me 
better'n if I could see ’em. Sometimes I 
set ’em walkin’ through this kitchen, kings 
an’ queens an’ all. My! how they do shine, 
all over precious stones. I never see a di’- 
mond, but I guess I know pretty well how 
*twould look.” 

‘* Suppose we could give a Christmas din- 
ner, what should we have?”’ 

‘*We'd have oxen roasted whole, an’ 
honey—an’—but that’s as fur as I can 
git.” 

The schoolmaster had a treasury of which 
she had never dreamed, and he said music- 
ally: 
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of pans. peo quince and plum and gourd; 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucid syrops, tinet with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 

From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand te cedar’d Lebanon.” 

‘Yes, that has a real nice sound. It 
ain’t like the Bible, but it’s nice.” 

They sat and dreamed and the fire flared 
up into living arabesques and burnt blue in 
corners. A stick parted and fell into ash, 
and Miss Susan came awake. She had the 
air of rousing herself with vigor. 

‘*There!”’ said she, ‘‘sometimes I think 
it’s most sinful to make believe, it’s so hard 
to wake yourselfup. Arter all this, 1 duano 
but when Solon comes for the pigs’ kittle 
tomorrer, I shall ketch myself sayin’, 
‘ Here’s the frankincense!’”’ 

They laughed together and the school- 
master rose to light his lamp. He paused 
on his way to the stairs and came back to 
set it down again, 

‘* There are lots of people we haven’t pro- 
vided for,” he said. ‘*We haven’t even 
thought what we’d give Jenny.”’ 

‘*T guess Jenny’s got her heart’s desire.’’ 
Miss Susan nooded sagely. ‘‘ I’ve sent her 
a box with a fruit-cake an’ pickles and 
cheese. She’s all fixed out.’’ 

The schoolmaster hesitated and turned 
the lamp up and down. Then he spoke, 
somewhat timidly, ‘‘ What should you like 
to give her father?”’ 

Miss Susan’s face clouded with that 
dreamy look which sometimes settled upon 
her eyes like a haze. 

‘*Well,” said she, ‘‘I guess whatever I 
should give him’d only make him laugh.” 

‘*Flowers—and velvet—and honey—and 
myrrh? ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Miss Susan, with grav- 
ity. ‘' Perhaps it’s jest as well some things 
ain’t to be had at the store.”’ 

The schoolmaster took up his lamp again 
and walked to the door. 

‘*We never can tell,’’ hesaid. ‘It may 
be people want things awfully without 
knowing it! And suppose they do laugh! 
They’d better laugh than cry. I should 
give all Ivould. Good-night.’’ 

Miss Susan banked up the fire and set her 
rising of dough on the hearth, after a dis- 
criminating peep to see whether it was get- 
ting on too fast. After that, she covered 
her plants by the window and blew out the 
light, so that the moon should have its way. 
She lingered by the window, looking out 
into the glittering world. Not a breath 
stirred. The visible universe lay asleep 
and only beauty waked. She was aching 
with a tumultuous emotion—the sense that 
life might be very fair and shining if we 
only dared to shape it as it seems to us in 
dreams. The loveliness and repose of the 
world appealed to her like a challenge; they 
alone made it seem possible for her also to 
dare. 

Next morning, she rose earlier than usual, 
while the schoolmaster was still in his last 
warm dreams. She stayed only to start her 
kitchen fire and then stood motionless a 
moment for a last decision. The great 
white day was beginning outside with slow, 
uneonscious royalty. The pale winter 
dawn yielded to a flush of rose; nothing in 
the aspect of the heavens contradicted the 
promise of the night before. It seemed to 
her a wonderful day, dramatic, visible in 
peace, because on that morning all the 
world was thinking of the world and not of 
individual desires. She went to the bureau 
drawer in the sitting-room and looked, a 
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little scornfully, at two packages hidden 
there. Handkerchiefs for the schoolmaster, 
stockings and gloves for Solon! She shut 
the drawer and burried out into the kitchen, 
snatching her scissors from the work- basket 
as she went. She gave herself no time to 
think, but went up to her flower-stand and 
began to cut the geranium blossoms and the 
rose. The fuchsias hung in flaunting grace. 
They were dearer to her than all. She 
snipped them recklessly and then, because 
the bunch seemed meager still, she cut the 
top from her sweet-scented geranium and 
disposed the flowers hastily in the midst. 
Her posy was sweet smelling and good; it 
spoke to the heart. She put a shawl over 
her head, rolled the flowers in her apron 
from the frost and stepped out into the 
snowy day. The little cross-track between 
her house and the other was snowed up, 
but she took the road and, walking rapidly 
between banks of carven whiteness, went 
up Solon’s path to the side door. She 
walked in upon him where he was standing 
over the kitchen stove, warming his hands 
at the first blaze. Susan’s cheeks were red 
with the chailenge of the stinging day, but 
she had the air of one who, living by a 
larger law, has banished the foolishness of 
fear. She walked straight up to him and 
proffered him her flowers. 

‘Here, Solon,’ she said, ‘it’s Christ- 
mas. I brought you these.” 

Solon looked at her and at them in slow 
surprise. He put out both hands and took 
them awkwardly. 

‘‘Well!’”’ he said. ‘‘ Well!” 

Susan was smiling at him. It seemed 
to her at that moment that the world 
was a very rich place, because you may 
take all you want and give all you choose 
while nobody is the wiser. 

‘* Well,’’ said Solon, again, ‘‘I guess 1’)1 
put ’em into water.” He laid them down 
onachair. ‘‘Susan,do you remember that 
time I walked over to Pine Hill to pick 
you some may flowers, when you was gittin’ 
over the lung fever?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘*Susan,’’ said he, desperately, ‘‘ what if 
I should ask you to forgit old scores an’ 
begin all over?”’ 

“T ain’t laid up anything,’’ answered 
Susan, looking him full in the face with her 
brilliant smile. 

‘* There’s suthin’ I’ve wanted to tell ye, 
thistwo year. I never s’posed you knew, 
but that night I kissed your sister in the 
entry an’ asked her, I thought ’twas you.”’ 

‘* Yes, I knew that well enough. I was 
in the buttery and heard it all. There, le’s 
not talk about it.” 

Solon came a step nearer. 

“But will you, Susan?’ he persisted. 
‘*Will you? I know Jenny’d like it.” 

**T guess she would, too,” said Susan. 
“There! we don’t need to talk no further! 
You come over to breakfast, won’t you? 


_I’m goin’ to fry chicken. It’s Christmas. 


mornin’.”’ She nodded at him and went 
out, walking perhaps more erect than usual 
down the shining path. Solon, regardless 
of his cooling kitchen, stood at the door 
and watehed her. Solon never said very 
much, but he felt as if life were beginning 
all over again, just as he had wished to 
make it at the very start. He forgot his 
gray hair and furrowed face, just as he for- 
got the cold and snow. It was the spring 
of the year. 

When Mies Susan entered he~ kitchen 
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the schoolmaster had come down aud was 
putting a stick of wood into the stove. 

‘‘ Merry Christmas!” said he, ‘‘and here’s 
something for you.” 

A long, white package lay on the table, 
at the end where her plate was always set. 
She opened it with delicate touches, it 
seemed so precious, 

‘““My sake!” said she. ‘It’s a fan!” 
She lifted it out, and the fragrance of an 
Eastern wood filled the room. She swept 
open the feathers. They were white and 
wonderful, 

‘“‘It was never used except by one very 
beautiful woman,’’ said the schoolmaster, 
without looking at her. ‘‘She was a good 
dea! older than J, but somehow she seemed 
to belong to me. She died, and I thought 
I should like to have you keep this.” 

Susan was waving it back and forth be- 
fore her face, stirring the air to fragrance. 
Her eyes were full of dreams, ‘‘ My! ain’t 
it rich!’’ said she. ‘‘The Queen o’ Sheba 
never had no better. An’ Solon’s comin’ 
over to breakfast.”’ 
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DR. VAN DYOK AT HOME. 


BY A. E. D. 


Ras Beirut is a bold promontory in North- 
ern Syria with the Mediterranean Sea on 
three sides of it. A fine carriage road en- 
circles it almost at the water’s edge. On 
the northwestern slope is a spacious low 
house with a broad veranda which last 
spring was gloriously draped with vines 
and roses blushing in the luxuriance of 
Syrian sunshine. Sitting in that bower, 
looking out over beautiful St. George’s Bay 
and up the slopes of the lower hills of Leb- 
anon dotted with villages and under the 
shadow of snow-crowned peaks, one could 
hardly imagine a more delightful spot on 
earth. That has been for many years the 
home of Dr. Cornelius Van Alen Van Dyck, 

The vilayet of which Beirut is the capital 
is by far the best governed part of the Turk- 
ishempire. The horrible massacres of 1860 
brought about for this vilayet a kind of 
protectorate by England and France, and 
since that time it has enjoyed a considera- 
ble degree of freedom and peace. Its gov- 
ernor for several years was Rustem Pacha, 
who died a few weeks ago in London, and 
he filled his post with high honor. 

Near the house we have described is a 
building, standing by itself, with a single 
room; and there, surrounded by his books 
and diligently working, one perfect day 
last May, I found Dr. Van Dyck. Of me- 
dium hight and slender build, wearing a 
velvet cap and dressing gown, he looked as 
though he might have just stepped out from 
a fine old Dutch painting. A lamp was 
suspended by a chain from the ceiling, and 
round the top of the chain a swallow was 
busily constructing a nest, flying out of the 
open door and returning with her burden 
of mud. The gentle old man had carefully 
spread newspapers on the floor to éatch the 
falling bits of earth. He explained that 
the bird had been driven in by other 
birds. 

America has no political ambition to gain 
conquests in the Orient, but no foreign 
military commander has had so great influ- 
ence over the life of Syria, or discovered 
there so much of value for the world, than 
Dr. Van Dyck. For fifty-six years he has 
labored there, coming back to his native land 
only twice since 1840, and then on business 
for the land of bis adoption. Me has long 
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been recognized by European savants as the 
greatest living Arabic scholar. As a physi- 
cian he has done immense service. But he 
was also a chemist, a mathematician, an 
astronomer and a profound Biblical scholar. 
He has written in Arabic several valuable 
books on medicine, among them one on 
Pathology, another on Physical Diagnosis, 
one on Diseases of the Eye. He is the 
author of a book on chemistry, another on 
algebra, two or three on astronomy, a Ge- 
ography of the Earth and a Geography of 
the Heavens. His greatest work is his 
translation of the Bible into Arabic, which 
was begun by Dr. Eli Smith, but to which 
Dr. Van Dyck gave twelve years of contin- 
uous labor, asplendid monument of literary 
labor, said to be one of the best transla- 
tions in any language. It places the Word 
of God within the reach of one hundred 
millions of Mohammedans, 

Often in his journeys he has been taken 
for a native; and once, when the Druses 
and Maronites were fighting in the Leba- 
non, in 1860, be came near losing his life, 
because those who captured him could not 
believe that one who spoke Arabic so per- 
fectly was not a native. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, in the closing chapter of his book, 
Among the Holy Hills, tells an interesting 
story of the Doctor’s receiving at the hos- 
pital as a patient, years after, an Arab who 
had sought to kill him on that occasion, 

The hour spent in the Doctor’s study and 
in the house, to which we repaired after a 
time, where he introduced us to his wife, 
was a delightful one long to be remem- 
bered. He manifested the keenest interest 
in American affairs, and spoke especially 
with great emphasis of recent acts of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, which he 
regarded as narrow, mischievous and against 
the truth. Particularly he regarded its de- 
liverance concerning the inerrancy of the 
Bible as showing a want of scholarship and 
of respect for Christian scholarship. But 
his heart was in the Orient and his interest 
in its peoples was as enthusiastic as though 
he were a young man. He and his wife 
walked with us around the broad veranda 
and pointed with pleasure to the various 
features of the magnificent ocean and moun- 
tain views of which one could never tire. 
As we watched the vessels moving to and 
fro in the blue waters of the bay, and lis- 
tened to the waves rolling in on the rocky 
shore below, and thought of the life that 
had entered far and deep into the thoughts 
and motives of those ancient races, it seemed 
to us that it would be difficult to choose a 
field of labor more inviting to a disciple of 
Christ or to find a life which had been 
richer in its results. Yet when he went 
there, at twenty-two years of age, there 
must have been far less to attract one. 

Since there is an allotted end to such a 
service on earth, it seems fitting that it 
should come suddenly, The brief announce- 
ment of his death which came a few days 
ago leads me to imagine him sitting as I 
saw him, bending over his study table, pen 
in hand, no more surprised at the sudden 
summons and no more disturbed than he 
was at the swallow’s visit. It brought only 
the message, ‘‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.’’ And I think that many a 
young man, pondering where he may do 
the worthiest service, may be prompted by 
the record of this wise man’s life to seek 
some far mission field, where the room is 
ample, the need unlimited, and where con- 
secrated talent cannot fail of great reward. 
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When St. Paul, facing a furious mob and 
in actual danger of life, demanded a hear- 
ing and asserted himself as ‘‘a citizen of 
no mean city,” one has an incidental illus- 
tration of his intense civic loyalty. The 
apostle of the Gentiles might very well 
have divested himself of the memories and 
claims of his native city without reproach. 
Iie had left it as a youth to study in Jeru- 
salem and risen to be a member of the 
national council, so that he was lifted above 
local life. Afterwards he had cast himself 
into the great enterprise of Christ, and 
ceased to have a home as he carried the 
cross through the Roman Empire. The 
dignity of a Sanhedrist, the sacred office 
of an apostle might surely have obliterated 
the modest honor of being a free man of 
Tarsus. Amid his vicissitudes and wander- 
ings, his sufferings and labors, it would 
not have been wonderful if this man of 
affairs had forgotten his early days. But 
it is shallow and selfish men who make 
light of youthful associations and pious 
ties; and it was characteristic of St. Paul’s 
strong, faithful nature to carry graven on 
his heart the city of his family and boy- 
hood. He was the better Christian because 
he was both a national and civic patriot. 

St. Paul’s public spirit is an example to 
men of all communities, but especially de- 
serves to be laid to heart by the inhabitants 
of our modern great cities, Under pres- 
ent social conditions, in every country the 
population is leaving the quiet country 
homesteads and the little towns amid their 
gardens and flocking into the centers of 
manufacture and commerce. If this immi- 
gration continues, it will not be long before 
the mass ofa nation will be crowded to- 
gether in narrow areas of toil, poverty, 
noise and smoke, while the green lands will 
be left almost without inhabitants, Whether 
this tide can be turned is a serious question, 
and one that must lie near the heart of any 
one that loves his land. But in any case 
there must always be cities, and their life 
must always have many drawbacks. What 
alone will redeem the city life and make it 
noble is that which it is often difficult to 
create in the new cities—a spirit of civic 
pride and devotion. Yet, without the safe- 
guard and re-enforcement of this spirit, such 
places will be a curse and an eyesore. 

It is the disadvantage of this newness 
that their inhabitants are apt to fail in citi- 
zenship. If one happens to be born in 
some ancient town he is generally pos- 
sessed with a spirit of proud and intelligent 
loyalty. The traditions of his native place, 
the names of its famous men, its venerable 
buildings, its environment of beauty, are 
dear to him. He is determined to preserve 
its amenities and add to its riches; if his 
lot be cast in a distant land, he remembers 
his birthplace in his benefactions. During 
his hard labors this man is sustained by the 
hope that in old age he may return and 
spend his last years under the shadow of 
the cathedral or castle that first wakened 
his boyish imagination. The great cities 
are, with few exceptions, less fortunate. 
They gather their inhabitants from all 
quarters; they send them forth again to 
distant lands; there is a constant coming 
and going. Amidst this constant flux of 
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strangers, even those born in the place do 
not realize their nativity, but become so- 
journers also with detached minds and in- 
terests. It is not in such circumstances 
traditions flourish, or attachment can be 
easily created. 

Apart from the special circumstances of 
modern cities, two influences militate 
against a strenuous and effective ideal of 
citizenship, and the first is the commercial 
spirit. Men are apt to come toa city with 
no sense that they are joining an organized 
community with great institutions—its col- 
leges, schools, charities; with accumulated 
possessions—its people, wealth, influence; 
with pressing problems—its poverty, vice, 
ignorance. They are not ready to take a 
share in these responsibilities and opportu- 
nities, and to fling themselves into the com- 
mon life. The city has little or no hold on 
them, because their minds are preoccupied 
with private ends. The city is not a com- 
monwealth of which they become a part, 
but a place where they can earn a living and 
gather riches. While they are achieving 
this task they have no leisure for the com- 
munity, and when it is finished they for- 
sake the place. This poor city, with its 
immense claims, its infinite pathos, its un- 
imagined possibilities, has been only a 
workshop where one toils for a tale of years 
and leaves at its appointed close, as a miner 
escapes from the depths of a pit. It is 
surely of the irony in things that the city 
should receive this ingrate and send him 
forth rich and increased in goods, and yet 
have no service of him, neither of his time 
nor of his talents, 

The other influence which withdraws 
men from civic duties is the love of ease, 
and nowadays this is a great social danger. 
Young men are not prepared to live as 
hardly as their fathers, either in the amount 
of work they do or the pleasures they deny 
themselves. They are more luxurious, ex- 
travagant, delicate. The hours of labor are 
neither so long nor so arduous, and the 
surplus of leisure is not so carefully saved 
for personal culture and public service. 
Our fiber seems to be relaxed, and we are 
giving amusement a scope that can be war- 
ranted neither by conscience nor reason. 
Life is’ being reduced to this formula: 
Work that you may get a living, and after 
you have secured bread give yourself to 
pleasure. It is not out of this stuff that 
citizens can be made, for no man can hope 
to do his part by his city who is not toiling 
to deny himself, who is not serious, reso- 
lute, convinced, who has not considered 
the life of his fellowmen and the methods 
of government. 

Do young men understand what will hap- 
pen if they will do anything and everything 
with their spare time—swim, boat, ride, 
cycle, play lawn tennis, football, cricket, 
billiards—except lay their hands to civic 
duty? Do they not see that the affairs of a 
city must be carried on and some one must 
hold the reins? If the mass of respectably 
born, well-educated, bright-minded young 
fellows take no interest and give no help, 
then there will not be one but three disas- 
ters, Devoted men, to whom the general 
good is dear and who are always ready to 
fling themselves into the breach, will be 
crushed and beaten, to the breaking of their 


hearts and the reduction of the moral capi- 
tal in the community. That will be one 
disaster and young men who are too lazy 
to relieve those true spirits will have the 
shame. Rule will fall into the hands of 
professional politicians whom no one trusts 
or ignorant fanatics whom every one de- 
spises, and the affairs of a city will be either 
exploited or mismanaged. That will be the 
second disaster, and young men who are 
content to allow any one to govern, so long 
as they are not troubled, must again take 
the shame. All this time the mass of toil- 
ing people at the base of society are waiting 
in vain for relief, comfort, hope. This is 
a third disaster, and it also will lie at the 
door of men who are so busy with their 
pleasures that they have no time to help 
their fellowmen. 

Surely there is work to be done ina city 
that might well fire the imagination and 
brace the energies of youth. It were some- 
thing to secure for every citizen a well- 
built, well drained, well lighted house, in 
which he could live as becometh a son of 
God; to see that the densely inhabited 
areas be ventilated and relieved by open 
spaces of greenery; to bring museums, li- 
braries, picture galleries and every other 
means of culture near to the humblest of 
the people; to take measures that the poor- 
est to whom the Almighty has given under- 
standing shall have his due opportunity of 
gaining knowledge and becoming a strength 
to the commonwealth. Were a young man 
to give himself to municipal politics for 
such ends, he would have done something 
worthy of his manhood. 

May it not also be urged that he is bound 
to render service on the ground of grati- 
tude? Past generations have established 
and built up this city, so that strangers 
come from distant places and make their 
home under its shadow. Men of foresight 
and enterprise have created markets where 
the produce of the world is bought and 
sold, and an open field is afforded for each 
man’s ability. By many experiments, fail- 
ures, losses, the whole social and munici- 
pal economy of this city has been created, 
wherefore citizens can now pursue their 
vocations in peace and security. Is not 
every full-grown man the heir of this past, 
and must he not be its custodian? Has he 
not a debt to pay, and is it not assigned to 
his own day, so that each generation may 
hand their city to the next richer in knowl- 
edge, virtue and beauty? And men of this 
spirit shall not miss their personal and 
present reward. No culture is more suc- 
cessful in producing. character than intel- 
ligent and disinterested public service; it 
broadens the vision, it inspires with sym- 
patby, it moves to self-sacrifice. In every 
city there are a few heroes, whom the most 
frivolous, the most unworthy, the most big- 
oted persons respect, against whom no one 
dare lift his hand, on whose name no one 
dare cast a stain. They may or may not be 
rich, accomplished and eloquent; they are 
ever men who, through a long and honor- 
able life, have devoted themselves to the wel- 
fare of their city. They have not wrought 
for wages they do not receive, but instead 
thereof the unpurchasable gift of love from 
the people among whom they have lived, for 
whom they have labored. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Abject Heathenism. No better type of mis- 
sions tothe primitive tribes can be found than 
the enterprise of the American Board in 
Micronesia. During the past year Mr. Price 
has been breaking up new ground on some of 
the islands in the Ruk Archipelago with good 
success in many respects. The peopleof Iras, 
on the island of Uela, have responded to his 
preaching and have manifested their earnest- 
ness by taking prompt measures to secure a 
house of worship. In this place, which was a 
purely heathen community a few months pre- 
vious, twenty-one signified their desire to be- 
come members of the church and there are 
many more, says Mr. Price, who want to be 
Christians in their weak way and according 
to their light. But Mr. Price was invited to 
visit another still more primitive community 
in Penia, on the same island. Here all the 
characteristics of the most abject beathenism 
prevailed, proving that the barbaric savage 
which the word “heathen” conjured up in 
old times is not entirely out of date. Our 
missionary asserts that the people are lower 
here than he ever saw them in any part of the 
world, adding, “ Little do you know in Bos- 
ton of such heathenism. Here is a degrada- 
tion the sight of which makes one shiver to 
the bone; here are children of the night grop- 
ing about in the densest darkness, clothed 
with ignorance and her twin sister, supersti- 
tion, lost to all sense of shame, stumbling at 
noonday as in the night, and living a dreary 
life, with little aspiration above the brutes 
that perish.’’ Yet Mr. Price is not without 
hope of converting even these people, and 
visits the district every week. 

A Christmas Number. Life and Light for De- 
cember is an unusual!y attractive issue, with 
its pretty illustrations appropriate to the 
Advent season, its pen pictures of Christmas 
festivities in far-away Madura and Micro- 
nesia, its extracts from Miss Child’s first let- 
ters and an interesting communication from 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, who accompanied the 
American Board deputation to Japan. She 
contributes a delightful account of the in- 
formal reception given to the party by some 
of the members of Mr. Hori’s church in Yoko- 
hama, not forgetting to mention details inter- 
esting to the feminine mind, and pays this 
hearty tribute to Japanese womanhood: ‘I 
am impressed even on this second visit to 
Japan with the expression of sweetness, dig- 
nity and noble spirit which one gees in the 
faces of the aged women of this country. It 
cannot be due entirely to Christianity, for I 
meet such faces every day on the crowded 
streets of Tokyo. Probably the discipline of 
self-repression and self-sacrificing service for 
husband and children molds the countenance 
into this look of patient serenity and sweet- 
ness which I find very attractive.” At Yoko- 
hama Mrs. Cook was so fortunate as to have 
an interview with Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, 
who has been trying to regain her health 
among the mountains of Japan and was about 
to sail for Korea. 

The Future Pastors of Mexico. Realizing the 
fact that if Mexico is to be evangelized the 
lion’s share of the task must be done by a 
consecrated and educated native ministry, the 
Rio Grande Congregational Training School 
was established five years ago and is now ac- 
complishing satisfactory work in El Paso, 
Tex. A picked band of men and boys, se- 
lected by the missionaries from among the 
brightest and most promising in their fields, 
are being fitted in this institution to become 
pastors and evangelists. As there are no 
preparatory schools for boys in the Mexican 
Mission, the students are of all ages from 
fourteen to forty-five and studies range from 
the elementary branches to theology and 
homiletics. Already the school can point to 
practical results, as nine men who have been 
among its students are now preaching ac- 
ceptably to Mexican congregations, while a 
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glance at the portrait of the present pupils 
given in the December Missionary Herald 
gives assurance of the earnestness and intel- 
ligence of the men now in training. Rev. 
A. C. Wright, director of the school, tells 
of evangelistic work opened last summer 
threugh the efforts of one student, who was 
sent to a new town never visited by a mis- 
sionary, a journey of eight days on horse- 
back from the railroad. After being there 
two months he reported the conversion of 
thirty-three persons and the organization, 
provisionally, of a congregation of twenty- 
six, of a C. E. Society of twenty-three mem- 
bers and of generous contributions toward 
the expenses of the work as well as unusual 
readiness to purchase evangelical books. One 
man gave the use of his private chapel, origi- 
nally intended for Roman Catholic service, 
and there this student preached all summer. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

A New Chinese University. One of the signifi- 
cant signs of progress in China is a new uni- 
versity and preparatory school in Tientsin 
under control of Chinese officials, with Mr. 
C. D. Tenney as its first president. A move- 
ment looking towards such a scholastic insti- 
tution was made several years ago under the 
patronage of Li Hung Chang and other prom- 
inent Chinese ofticials, but the erection of a 
large and costly building was the only step 
towards the realization of the scheme. Now, 
however, the Tientsin University is an- 
nounced as a concrete fact, and opens with 
every promise of success. It has an able 
leader in Mr. Tenney, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Shansi Mission of the A. B. 
C. F. M. He was for some years tutor to 
Viceroy Li’s sons and has met with great suc- 
cess in a private school for the sons of Chi- 
nese gentlemen of high rank. The English 
language will be taught and the new institu- 
tion developed along American lines, but Mr. 
Tenney is to be assisted by competent for- 
eign professors, It is proposed to open pre- 
paratory schools in other localities in North 
China under the management of the univer- 
sity to a certain extent. In the course of time 
the university will provide besides a general 
scientific course special courses in civil en- 
gineering, mining, mechanical engineering 
and law. Certainly this looks as if a new ed- 
ucational era is dawning for the Celestial 
Empire. 

Intellectual Caliber of Indian Christians. We 
have no reason to be ashamed of the standing 
of the native Christians in the Madras Uni- 
versity examinations, judging from the re- 
port of the year 1894-95, which contains some 
interesting information regarding the various 
communities. For the matriculation exam- 
ination for the year 1894, 2,565 Brahmans were 
examined and 613 passed, a percentage of 23.8. 
Native Christians secured the same percent- 
age of passes as the Brahmans, while other 
Hindus, Europeans, Eurasians and Moham- 
medans had very low percentages. It is note- 
worthy that while from the whole of the non- 
Brahman Hindu population only 936 candi- 
dates appeared for this examination, from the 
comparatively small native Christian commu- 
nity there were as many as 381. Of the eight- 
een women who passed the matriculation ex- 
amination eight were native Christians, nine 
East Indians and one European. In the first 
arts examination 41.4 per cent. of the Chris- 
tians passed as contrasted with 35.4 per cent. 
of the non-Brahman Hindus and 31.4 of the 
Brahmans. The results of the B. A. degree ex- 
amination are still more creditable to the na- 
tive Christians, particularly in the English lan- 
guage division, where the percentage passed 
was 86.6, the highest of any class, even sur- 
passing that of Europeans and Eurasians. 
With these facts before us we can readily be- 
lieve in the statement of Mr. Satthianadhan, 
a barrister at law and one of the ablest con- 
verts in Madras: “ The native Christian com- 
munity has risen from a low degree of nu- 
merical and social importance to a recognized 
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position of local influence and conscious 
strength.” 


Cuba. Current events in Cuba give rise to a 
question concerning the religious situation 
and present missionary enterprise on that 
island. The moral and spiritual condition of 
the inhabitants is worse than in any other 
section of the West Indies with the exception 
of Hayti and Santo Domingo. The majority 
of the population, being Spaniards, are of 
course Roman Catholics, while as for Negroes 
and the Asiatic coolies, they are left in the 
densest spiritual darkness. Education is in 
a remarkably backward state. Thousands of 
children are growing up without lettered edu- 
cation of any kind, and even among the higher 
classes of society liberal education is far from 
being universally diffused. There are few 
schools accessible to the common people and 
the Cubans have little literature of their own. 
The brightest and most hopeful spot on this 
island is the Baptist mission, under the care 
of Rev. A. J. Diaz, sustained by the Home 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Working from Havana as his head- 
quarters, be has seven stations and twenty 
missionaries, with about 1,500 church mem- 
bers. The meeting houses are said to be 
crowded, people standing at the doors and 
windows. There are six Baptist churches in 
Havana. Leading menin high social position, 
who have been alienated from the Roman 
Catholic Church, are in sympathy with the 
work and give it active co-operation. 





NOVEMBER AOROSS THE LINE. 


During the past month the work of foreign 
missions has been unusually prominent among 
the Canadian churches. There were special 
reasons for this. With the opening of the 
month a missionary meeting was held at the 
Northern Church, Toronto, to bid G_dspeed 
to two of the members, Dr. W. W. Bremner 
and his wife, who left a day or two later for 
South America. Dr. Bremner intends to take 
up medical mission work in Buenos Ayres, in 
the Argentine Republic. Another member of 
the same church, Rev. A. De Barritt, who la- 
bored for several years in South America in 
connection with the Salvation Army, is 
spending a few months with churches of all 
denominations before returning to the scene 
of his former labors. Asa result of his work 
great interest is being awakened in the needs 
of that neglected continent. Attention has 
been called to Africa, too, through the return 
of Rev. Wilberforce Lee and bis wife, both of 
whom are Canadians, though serving under 
the American Board. Mr. Lee gave an inter- 
esting.and helpful address to the students of 
his alma mater, the Congregational college at 
Montreal, and it is hoped that he may be able 
to continue this good work among the churches 
at large. The joy of his home-coming has 
been saddened by the death of Mrs. Lee, 
which sorrowful event was announced in 
Montreal Nov. 15. Mr. Lee’s own health is 
said to be far from good, and the truest sym- 
pathy sarrounds him in this sore hour of trial. 

Turkey has also been forced painfully before 
the notice of the Canadian churches, as of all 
Christian people, and the dangers that sur- 
round some of their representatives there have 
aroused grave fears for the safety of Rev. F. 
W. Macalium, another graduate of the college 
in Montreal, who has been laboring as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Marash. 
His mother, who is president of the Canada 
Congregational Woman’s Board of Missions, 
has not heard from him for some time, and 
this fact adds greatly to presentanxiety. The 
other Canadians are located near the coast 
and in consequence their friends at home are 
less apprehensive concerning their safety. 
Japan has been made specially prominent 
through the visit of the American deputation, 
whose movements are being watched with 
added interest, since in that land is a worthy 
young Canadian, Rev, Hilton Pedley, who 
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was a classmate and fellow-graduate with 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Macallum. 

As the month opened, so it closed with a 
missionary meeting at the Northern Church, 
Toronto, the quarterly gathering of the To- 
ronto Branch of the Woman’s Board. The 
afternoon session was given to reports and 
varied discussions, and the aggressive work 
of the Board may be seen from the fact that a 
monthly leaflet containing latest missionary 
intelligence has just been issued for distribu- 
tion among the churches, In the evening 
mission work in China was made the subject 
of a vigorous address from Dr, Smith, a re- 
turned medical missionary from that land. 
Thus the Canadian churches have had re- 
cently a wide and vivid range of foreign mis- 
sions. 

But this marked attention to foreign fields 
has not made the churches indifferent to the 
work at home. Various changes and experi- 
ences have made the month one of general in- 
terest. On the opening Sunday Rev. J. W. 
Pedley began his pastorate with the First 
Church, London, and was greeted by appre- 
ciative audiences. On the same day Zion 
Church, Montreal, dedicated a new building 
costing $28,000, upon which rests a debt of 
$13,500. Rev. F. H. Marling of New York 
preached morning and evening, and Rev. 
E. C. Evans, D. D., of Emmanuel Church in 
the afternoon. The services were continued 
on the following Sunday, when Rev. W. H 
Warriner, paster, preached in the morning 
and Rev. T. 8S. McWilliams of the American 
Presbyterian Church in the evening. Under 
the late Rev. Henry Wilkes, D. D., Zion 
Church was for many years a center of great 
power and influence in the city of Montreal. 
Recent years, however, have brought trying 
experiences to this old historic church, and 
now the joy is general that under Professor 
Warriner a new era of prosperity has been 
entered upon, and the promise given of re- 
gaining the former position of strength and 
usefulness. While the new building was be- 
ing dedicated the Western Church, Toronto, 
was holding anniversary services, Rev. Mor- 
gan Wood of Detroit preaching and lecturing 
to crowded houses. Following these services 
were those of Hope Church, the nearest neigh- 
bor of the Western, which passed off very 
successfully with the public school inspector, 
Mr. Hughes, as Sunday evening preacher and 
a social on the Monday evening after. 

The same week, on Thanksgiving Day, 
Broadview Avenue Church, Toronto, observed 
the first anniversary of the opening of the 
new building, Rev. T. B. Hyde preaching in 
the morning. The building was open to the 
public during the day, and was furnished 
with good reading matter and other attrac- 
tions. In the evening a social and platform 
meeting were held, which formed an interest- 
ing conclusion to a helpful day. The Stauff- 
ville church observed the same day. Thanks- 
giving Day is becoming yearly more used in 
these ways by the Canadian churches, and it 
seems well that greater service should be 
taken out of their buildings, so that the young 
people may have the advantage of helpful 
and entertaining influences, and not seek the 
hurtful pleasures easily found on such occa- 
sions, 

There remains to be told what may prove 
to be not the least interesting and helpful 
event of the month. In Toronto a movement 
has been started which has in view the closer 
fellowship of the churches in prayer and Chris- 
tian effort. Early in the month a few friends 
gathered in the office of The Canadian Congre- 
gationalist by invitation of the editor. This 
was the inception of the movement. After 
prayer and counsel it was decided to call a 
meeting of the city pastors and deacons for 
the purposes already named. The first con- 
ference was well attended, and an inspiring 
time was spent. A second meeting took place 
the week after, which was also one of deep in- 
terest and power. A third is called for Nov. 


9, and is looked forward to with great hope, 
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when no doubt the attendance will be largely 
increased. How long this meeting will con- 
tinue is not yet determined, but it is probable 
that they may be held at intervals during the 
winter, or, at least, for such a time until all 
the churches in the city are visited by gather- 
ings similar to those already held. Subse- 
quent meetings will not be confined to pastors 
and deacons, but the invitation will be made 
general to all interested in the objects of the 
conferences. Already great good is the fruit 
of the movement. A much-needed bond of 
closer fellowship and sympathy is uniting the 
churches, and this bond, it is believed, will be 
greatly strengthened by a plan of prayer meet- 
ing visitation which is being set in operation. 
It is proposed that each church send two 
representatives to, and expect a iike number 
from another on the second Wednesday of 
every month. In these different ways the 
churches are coming closer together, and new 
courage and inspiration are being received in 
the Master’s work. This movement is worthy 
of adoption by churches elsewhere, which are 
so situated as to be able to put it in operation. 
Broader sympathy, greater intelligence, true 
prayerfulness and deeper consecration are 
among the fruits that will be reaped. 
J.P. G. 


ee 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Kentucky now has four prison societies.—The 
Endeavor meetings at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
have led to a Sunday school and a weekly gospel 
service, 

Rev. Andrew Murray, the author of devotional 
books, is the president of the South African Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, and the editor of its organ, 
The Golden Chain. 

The missionary committee in the Bethesda Church, 
Chicago, is made up entirely of those who have vol- 
unteered for missionary work and two members of 
the society are already in the foreign field. 


{n memory of a member especially interested in 
missions, the society at West Medford, Mass., ob- 
served two weeks of self-denial to raise money for 
missionary purposes, and has since decided to make 
this observance an annual custom, 

Some of the Juniors belonging to the society at 
Pai Ulani, in the Hawaiian Islands, have to travel 
eight or ten miles to reach their meetings. They 
have been the means of forming several societies 
among the natives of the islands. 

The delegates to the Boston Convention from 
Meigs County, O., have reported the convention on 
fourteen occasions to eighteen different societies. 
—A Texas Junior Society intends to send Christ- 
mas gifts to the children of members of the society 
in the Texas State prison. 

A home department has been introduced into the 
society at Ellington, Ct.——Another society made 
up of attendants at an insane asylum has been 
formed, this time in Independence, lo.—Cottage 
prayer meetings at the homes of those not able to 
go to church are conducted every Sunday afternoon 
by a society in Orillia, Ont. 

A rally at Biggs, Cal., that filled the church to 
everflowing, was the first religious meeting, aside 
from regular church services, that the town had 
ever seen.——At the school for girls at San Sabas- 
tian, Spain, a praise meeting was lately conducted 
by four of the graduates, who were just leaving the 
school after successfully passing the government 
examinations. 

A society in Bloomfield. N.J., tried a novel sociable 
in the shape of a patriotic indoor picnic. Aftera 
pregram of patriotic songs and recitations, and an 
account of the patriotic pilgrimages at the Boston 
Convention, each one present was given a small 
flag. Each flag bore a number, and on tables in the 
dining-room were placed baskets of refreshments 
covered with flags bearing corresponding numbers, 
so that in this way each found the table to which 
he was assigned. 

The Sunday evening services in an Iowa church 
were placed in the hands of the society for one 
month, and for each evening one committee was 
made responsible. The temperance committee ar- 
ranged a meeting, with readings and songs and an 
address bya physician. The good literature com- 
mittee had as a helper the superintendent of 
schools. The missionary committee carried out a 
missionary program in connection with the ladies’ 
missionary society, and the music committee pre- 
sented a service arranged about the thought of the 
parable of the prodigal son. 
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At the final meeting of the Boston “‘ committee of 
thirteen,” at which Dr. Clark and Secretary Baer 
were present as invited guests, there were many 
congratulations on the successful outcome of the 
great convention of last July. The total expenses 
connected with the convention were reported as 
$22,586.65, and although this exceeded the estimated 
expenses,and although for the first time in the his- 
tory of the society the local committee assumed all 
the expenses, there was left on hand after all bills 
were paid a balance of nearly $200. The chairman, 
Mr. 8. B. Capen, was presented with two fine albums 
containing convention views. Dr. Clark gave to 
each member of the committeea ©. E, badge set with 
jewels of the convention colors, and Secretary Baer 
gave each a copy of the convention report. 


The first society in Laos was formed on Jan. 10, 
with fifteen members. By May there had been 
added 230 members in eight societies. The follow- 
ing is a literal translation of the story of the for- 
mation of one of these societies as given by one of 
the members: 

Sixth month, seventh evening of waning moon, 
fourth Sabbatb, Teacher Irwin, Teacher Cbi Mah, 
Elder Nan Chi did establish the company of young 
people who endeavor to do the work which agrees 
with being a Christian, in Cheung San Church. 
There were thirty-three men who did bring down 
their hands [signed their names]. They all did 
appoint Chek Saan to ve the old head [president], 
and Loong Nan Soo Wan to be instead of the old 
head [vice-president], and Noi Chawn Chi to bo 
secretary, and Nang Pbhooi Keo to be treasurer. 
The president did appoint those who look out [look- 
out committee], namely, Qoong Nan Soo Wan to 
be first [chairman]; Ai Pun, one; Ai See, ene; Nang 
Chi Ma, one. We did appoint those who should 
out their hearts into the meeting for prayer 

the prayer meeting committee] as follows: Ai 
Moon to be first one; Ai Wun, one; Noi Punya, one; 
wife of Ai Wun, one. We did appoint those who 
are to give pleasant words [social committee] as fol- 
lows: Noi Pintah to be first one; Nang Kasa, one; 
Nang Kooi Keo, one; Nang Noi, one; Nang Lenan, 
one. 

All these members, in turn, did pray every one, 
and were dismissed. Noi Chawn Chi, being secre- 
tary, did write this. 


SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES. 


Home departments are now organized in connec- 
tion with at least 130 schools in Massachusetts and 
have an enrollment of upwards of 5,000. 

Melrose, Mass., has shown an interest in Sunday 
school work by organizing a Primary Teachers’ 
Union, and Miss M. E, Blaike has been secured as 
leader. 

In the same line of newspaper co-operation comes 
the announcement that the Ohio Sunday School 
Association has secured an agreement from the 
Ohio‘State journal to publish a full report of the 
proceedings each day and to embody the whole 
into a supplement, to be issued at the close of the 
meetings. 

There is a marked improvement noticed in the 
attendance and interest at the Boston Primary 
Union.—Contributions toward the expenses of 
maintaining the work of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association have been made during the first 
two months of their current year, October and 
November, far in excess of any previous year. 

Additional evidence of increased attention to 
Sunday school matters by the secular press is 
found in Missouri, where the St, Louis Republic 
recently issued an eight-page supplement, with 
twenty-eight illustrations, of the annual State con- 
vention, In the editorial referring to it the claim 
is made that ‘such a publication has never before 
been undertaken by a Western newspaper and 
never in its absolute, complete form by any news- 
paper.” x 

East Norfolk district held its first annual meet- 
ing at East Weymouth last week. Rev, F.S. Hun- 
newell made an address emphasizing the use of the 
Bible in the school as the text-book. Other topics 
were: The Home Department, How Can Teachers 
Improve Our School? How Support Our Works? 
and Normal Work. At the supper bour the guests 
were separated into companies and separate tables 
assigned for pastors, superintendents, teachers 
and home department members and visitors. This 
plan proved an agreeable feature. 

Haverhill district of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion, comprising the towns of Bradford, Grove- 
land, Merrimac, West Newbury, Georgetown and 
the city of Haverhill, held its semi-annual meeting, 
Dec. 3, in the Memorial Church, Georgetown. The 
president, Judge M. P. Sargent, presided, and the 
towns were well represented. Rev. G. H. Clarke 
presented Normal Work and H. 8. Conant spoke 
on How to Make a Good School. Rev. Messrs. 
G.L. Todd and G, H. Benedict reported the State 
convention and Miss Bertha F. Vella taught the 
lesson for the following Sunday. In the evening 
stereopticon views were given by J. N. Dummer. 
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The Home 
ON OHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX DAVIS. 


If I might hold the Christ-child to my heart, 
And touch with reverent hands the clus- 
tered hair 
About his forehead, white and innocent, 
All earth and sky for me would grow more 
fair. 





But since his little face will not appear 

To mine that watches for it through the eve, 
I will hold fast some weary baby face 

That others call unlovely, nor will grieve; 


For nestling warm and fast the little head, 
And hushing with my kisses all its cries, 

The while I bend to watch it I shall find 
Another Child make answerthrough its eyes. 


THE NEXT THING. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“That girl will get along all right. She 
always knows how to do the next thing,”’ 
said an elderly woman of a practical young 
one. 

Few people appreciate what a valuable 
gift is this knowledge. She who possesses 
it is seldom taken at a disadvantage, for if 
one project fails, another instantly presents 
itself. We laugh at Mr. Dick, and read 
with indulgent amusement Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood’s encomiuis upon his sound common 
sense, but we get some idea what she means 
when we read the advica given to poor little 
David when he came into the cottage at 
Dover, footsore, ragged and dirty. ‘* What 
shall I do with him?” cried Miss Betsy, at 
her wits’ end in the emergency. And Mr. 
Dick promptly solved the problem by the 
terse utterence, ‘‘Give him a bath!’ He 
might not be able to keep the head of King 
Charles the First out of his book, but he did 
understand how to do “the next thing.’’ 

This faculty is of inestimable value in 
sudden accidents, when no doctor is at hand 
and prompt action is necessary. Here is a 
case in point. An old-time Virginia lady, 
who was called hurriedly into her kitchen 
one morning by the tidings that one of the 
maids had cut her foot on a piece of broken 
glass and was bleeding to death, found the 
girl lying back in a dead faint, with one 
woman holding salts to her nostrils, while 
another was trying with a wisp of cobwebs 
to stanch the blood that came in great leaps 
from the severed artery and had already 
formed a pool upon the kitchen floor. The 
mistress lost not an instant. Snatching a 
bandanna from the head of the nearest 
Negress, she knotted it loosely about the 
ankle of the wounded girl, caught up a 
broom that stood in the corner and thrust- 
ing the stick through the loop of the hand- 
kerchief twisted it until the blood ceased 
to flow, and then held it until the nearest 
physician could be summoned, 

Such occasions are happily rare, although 
the woman who does not lose her head in 
an extremity is always a treasure. The 
mother who, in the absence of a doctor, 
does not waste valuable time in weeping 
and in wringing her hands, but knows 
enough to do the next thing, to hold a 
broken limb in position, to put a convulsed 
child in a hot bath, to give an emetic if he 
is choking with croup, to exclude the air 
from a bad burn, to apply ice to the head of 
a delirious patient, mustard to the chest 
of one suddenly attacked with difficulty of 
breathing, and hot fomentations to the 
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abdomen of any one suffering from intesti- 
nal disturbances, often spares her patient 
serious illness and sometimes saves his life. 

It is not only in extreme cases, however, 
that the knowledge of what is the next 
thing to do proves of service. To the 
woman who must economize it is an invalu- 
able ally. I have known women who would 
disdain to take what they could get when they 
had failed to get what they wanted. ‘‘IfI 
couldn’t get pudding, I wouldn’t take pie,”’ 
said one of these, referring to a matter 
with which literal pie and pudding had 
nothing to do. 

A wiser, if meeker, proverb tells us that 
half a loaf is better than no bread. The 
housekeeper who knows how to make that 
half loaf take the place of cake is an adept 
in doing the next thing. Sheis the woman 
who forces thought and skill to supple- 
ment her slender purse in providing for 
her household. It is she who has a nour- 
ishing soup on the days when her meat 
dish is small and simple, and a light dessert 
when the dinner that preceded it has been 
substantial. She would like to have each 
course perfect of its kind. She cannot afford 
to do this, so she does the next thing. 

She would like a gown, but she cannot 
stand the expense of new materials, so she 
does the next thing and achieves a satis- 
factory costume out of two old ones, She 
has planned a certain line of work for a cer- 
tain day. Through the fault of some one 
else she is disappointed, but the day is not 
lost. The next thing is waiting to be done, 
and in doing that she forgets to be annoyed 
at her frustrated scheme. 

Not only in homely and practical direc- 
tions is this knack of adaptation helpful. 
There is a more sacred fashion in which it 
may come into the life of us all, Mrs, Whit- 
ney’s Hope Devine voiced something of this 
when she wondered what God was going to 
do with her next. We are all of us likely 
to reach that stage sooner or later. There 
comes a time when perhaps the whole plan 
of life is changed for us, A competence has 
been swept away, an apparently secure po- 
sition has slipped away from us, or, per- 
haps, a deeper grief has left us with only 
the loose, broken threads of existence in 
our fingers—of existence only, we say, life 
is over. But even then there is a ‘next 
thing.”’ Security may be gone, but it has 
made room for faith. The delight in living 
for ourselves is past, but the joy of service 
for others is always with us. That is God’s 
‘next thing” for us. 

‘*T don’t wish to have my lot made any 
easier until I have gained from its hard 
places all God wished me’to find init,” said 
one of the noblest, most spiritual women it 
has ever been my happiness to know. And 
she went on simply: ‘‘ Think what an awful 
thing it would be if I were to become sud- 
denly prosperous and had to feel that now 
these rough times were past and I had 
wasted them and had not learned all God 
had meant them to teach me.” 

We have not all the open vision so fully 
developed. But it will come more and 
more as we grow into the habit of looking 
for and accepting life as the Father has 
planned it for us. We cannot grow into 
thisinaday. Not until we have long and 
patiently followed his will and striven to 
make it ours by conforming to the Great 
Example and living a life of gentle sacrifice 
of self do we come into that blessed com- 
panionship with the Master, which has then 
become for us the next thing, 
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THE DEPLORABLE INOREASE OF 
8L 


BY ELLA REINKING TOWLE. 





I was much interested in Mrs, Colton’s 
‘“awful”’ article in a recent number of The 
Congregationalist, and want to unite my 
voice with hers in decrying this growing er'l 
of improper speaking and writing. Cur 
exaggerations are quite as marked as our 
inappropriate use of adjectives. Ifa person 
evinces pleasure, how common the phrase, 
‘He is tickled to death’’; if he shows en- 
thusiasm, he has either ‘‘ gone crazy’’ or 
‘lost his head!’’ Not long ago I heard a 
cultivated German woman say that she was 
not only mystified but alarmed at the 
strange things she heard when she first 
took up her residence in this country. 
Never before having met with such expres- 
sions she was naturally inclined to take 
them literally, much to the amusement of 
her American husband. 

Inexcusable as these faults are in the lan- 
guage of those who ought to know better, 
the deplorable increase of slang is, I think, 
many times worse. We do not hesitate to 
rebuke those in our employ to whom can 
be traced the origin of questionable expres- 
sions which fall from our children’s lips; 
yet, if slang and exaggerated language are 
excusable at all, they ought to be in the ig- 
norant and uneducated. But is this the 
source from which most of it comes? 

‘It was my impression before visiting the 
States,” remarked a highly cultured Irish 
gentleman, a fellow-passenger across the 
Atlantic, ‘that it was only the illiterate 
among your people who indulge in slang. 
But a brief sojourn in New York city as the 
guest of families of high social and politi- 
cal standing has convinced me of my error. 
I confess I was shocked to find with what 
ease the popular slang phrases rolled from 
the lips of old and young alike—even from 
cultured and refined women, the gifted 
wives and daughters of men of national re- 
nown,”’ 

I assure you it was not pleasant to hear 
such criticisms, and it hurt my national 
pride all the more to have the inner con- 
sciousness that the criticism was merited 
and just. We hear slang everywhere—on 
the street, in the shops, on the playground, 
in the schoolroom and in the home—from 
kitchen to drawing-room. We hear it from 
public speakers and too often from the pul- 
pit. The average newspaper fairly bristles 
with it, and even writers in our best maga- 
zines and religious papers do not always 
consider it beneath their dignity to indulge 
in its use; neither do our high school teach- 
ers and our college presidents and profess- 
ors. Is it strange, then, that it should, 
unconsciously on our part, become a na- 
tional characteristic? 

Our language may not contain the music 
of some, yet the use of slang and question- 
able idioms can never add to its rhythm. 
Coarse ornament always detracts and never 
adds acharm, Should we not then offer an 
indignant protest against the unchecked 
entrance of slang into our children’s vocab- 
ulary? We certainly shall be compelled to 
do so if we want them to learn to clothe 
their thoughts in the royal attire of clear, 
simple, carefully chosen English. Whether 
we will acknowledge it or not our inner 
selves are more truly represented by our 
speech than by anything else. It is noble 
thought simply expressed that gives dignity 
and elegance to speech. 
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Mothers in Council. 


WHAT MY LITTLE CHILDREN DO. 

The old adage respecting the employment 
of idle hands by the master of the forces of 
idleness teo often finds its verification in 
homes where busy and troubled mothers are 
unable to meet the oft-repeated question of 
would-be busy children: ‘* What can I do?” 
Occupation is the means of virtue for child- 
hood. The child at the nursery period is a 
bundle of potential activities. Activity is 
necessary to his growth, mentally as well as 
physically. Instinct prompts him to run, to 
jump, to climb, to dig, to take the exercise 
essential to his physical well-being. 

The mother must make this form of activity 
her agent, and not her foe, by directing the 
ceaseless movement towards desirable ends. 
She must alsu heed the constant reminders, 
furnished by the questions of the little one, 
that he is living in a period of incessant sense- 
activity. Every sensation gives him keen 
delight because he is beginning to interpret 
these into precepts, and so is acquiring a stock 
of ideas with which to gain new knowledge. 
He wishes to see and to examine everything 
within his reach; he wishes to hear and to 
know. ‘Let me see! Let me see!” is his 
constant exclamation. ‘Where is it?” 
‘* Whatis it?’ ‘* Why is it?” are his ques- 
tions. ‘ 

These questions give the mother her clew as 
to the course by which she is to guide her 
child’s play to a happy issue. She is to make 
his play an employment, not only for his 
physical energy, but a satisfaction to his 
growing desire to know. He will answer 
many questions for himself when he is led to 
observe carefully what is about him. He 
knows objects when he is able to abstract 
th-ir different inherent qualities and to name 
them. He must therefore know color, form, 
number, substance, position, weight, etc., in 
order to become an independent investigator 
of the world. The acquisition of this knowl- 
edge comes in the form of plays, which the 
busiest mother may direct. 

The desire to make collections is a natural 
one, growing, no doubt, out of the property 
sense. This may be employed in the guid- 
ance of the child’s early attempts to classify 
and arrange objects with reference to their 
attributes. 

I once observed a child who was busied for 
an hour or more in making collections and 
arrangements of what was found on the lawn. 
The mother and her friends were sewing 
under the maple trees, and the little girl was 
asked to find different things for the shelves 
of a museum. The posts of the fence indi- 
cated the different rooms of the museum and 
the boards running along the rails made the 
shelves. Round stones were brought for one 
shelf. Flat stones for another. White stones 
were ranged in order on another shelf. Then 
white flowers were found for the plant-room. 
Long green leaves were put in another place 
and round leaves were placed by themselves. 
As it was in the autumn, red and yellow 
leaves were also brought and elassified ac- 
cording to color. : 

The work of the older people was not 
greatly interrupted by the visits of the child, 
who wished to know occasionally if the 
thing she had brought was “ right,’ and the 
desire for movement and for mental activity 
was met and guided to an educationalend. Of 
course the interest in the search for objects 
was hightened by the promise of a visit to 
the museum when all was in order. The 
grand climax to the play was reached when 
little strips of paper were procurred for 
tickets, and all the “big people” walked 
over to see the collections. The little exhibi- 
tor was very proud to point out the round and 
the flat stones, the green and the red and 
yellow leaves. 

A variation of the same game may be tried 
indoors on rainy days when thechildren are 


sent to find all the red in the room, the yel- 
low and the blue, or to make collections of 
objects of different colors. In order to give a 
standard for the classification .of color, the 
mother should always keep in sight the six 
colored balls which form the first kindergar- 
ten gift. These balls give the normal red, 
blue, yellow, green, orange ard violet, to 
which the child may refer all variations of 
the standard. 

The form study is best begun by the use of 
Froebel’s second gift—the sphere, cube and 
cylinder. A group of children at the sea- 
shore this summer had been studying these 
type forms and were asked in their rambles 
on shore and over the downs to look for 
similar forms. The sphere was first taken, 
and a surprising number of pebbles, plums, 
cherries and marbles was brought for “the 
round party.” As each contribution was made 
the form was emphasized and the interest in- 
creased by the use of some simple rhyme, as, 

O, pretty stone, 
You’re round, I see. 


Says rolling sphere, 
** Come stay with me.” * 


Or, 
Here is the marble 
That Arthur found. 
It must stay by the sphere, 
For it is round. 

Caramels, lumps of sugar, boxes, etc., were 
brought as companions to the cube, and when 
the cylinder was introduced the bright eyes 
soon discovered close at hand many articles 
of use, such as buckets, baskets, clothespins, 
telegraph poles, etc. ‘‘ Everything seems to 
be like a cylinder,” said one child, who had 
noticed the trunks of trees, stalks of plants, 
posts and poles which were in sight. The 
outdoor play or walk gains a new interest 
when eyes are eager to discover certain forms 
and colors, and the account is kept of how 
many by mother or nurse. 

An interesting indoor game, where there is 
a number of children, is to make lists of ob- 
jects seen from the window which are like 
the cube, sphere or cylinder, or of the num- 
ber of red, green or blue things there are in 
sight. The second gift, beads, tiny wooden 
spheres, cubes and cylinders, will furnish oc- 
cupation for little fingers for many half hours, 
in arranging and stringing according to color 
or form, as two red, two yellow ortwospheres, 
two cubes and so on. Lucy WHEELOCK. 


ADDITIONS TO OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK LIST. 

I was much interested in the excellent arti- 
cle on good books for young people in your 
holiday book number, and if it is not too late 
I should like to suggest the following addi- 
tions in the line of attractive and instructive 
books of science written in a popular vein 
suitable for children: 

What the Little Ones Saw, Chatty Cheerful. 

Madam How and Lady Why, Charles Kingsley. 

Life and Her Children, Arabella Buckley. 

Tenants of an Old Farm, H.C. McCook. 

Birds Through an Opera Glass, Miss Merriam. 

For Girls (Physiology), Mrs. Shepherd. 

Apropos to books for children, let me say 
that it is not necessary in reading aloud to 
young people to give them the whole of a 
poem, a history orastory. It will be found a 
good plan to make judicious selections suita- 
able to their age and tastes. a. &. T. 


MORE POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 

The list of books for children which ap- 
peared in a recent issue, though capital in 
many respects, seemed to me greatly lacking 
in suggestions along the line of attractive 
poetry for young people. My experience is 
that children, as a rule, are very fond of 
rhymes and an early acquaintance and famil- 
iarity with the poets tends to develop in them 
an appreciative taste for good poetry. Will 
you permit me, therefore, to add the follow- 
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ing books of verse to the list in The Congrega- 
tionalist of Dec. 5: 

Classics of Babyland, Clara D. Bates. 

Froebel’s Rhymes. 

Childhood Songs, Lucy Larcom. 

Children’s Treasury of English Song, F. T. Pal- 
grave. 

Hiawatha, Longfellow. 

Scott’s Poems. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay. 

Old Ballads, Edited by Miss Bates. 

Snowbound, Whittier. 


———— 


Y. P. 8. 0. B 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Dec. 29-Jan.4. How Next Year May 
Be Made Better Than This Has Been. Phil: 
3; 7-14. 

What makes one portion of time differ from 
or better than another? Whatisit that gives 
value to a day or a year? Is it not the man 
in the midst of his days? Not the surrourd- 
ings and the circumstances which may happen 
to be about him. Whether fifty years of 
Europe are better than a cycle of Cathay de- 
pends altogether upon the person whe is liv- 
ing in one placeor the other. <A single day in 
the life of St. Paul, though it be passed even 
in a dungeon, was far richer and more enjoy- 
able than a decade in the life of that monster 
of iniquity, the Emperor Nero. 

All this carries us along to the point that 
the only way to make another year better is 
to make ourselves better. Just in proportion 
as we become more devoted to duty, more 
open to the truth, braver in asserting it, 
truer and more constant in our affections, 
purer and more unselfish in daily living shall 
we be conferring upon the passing days a 
value and a glory which will make them worth 
living in the experience and worth remem- 
bering hereafter. And the time to begin is 
now! A year slips away from us before we 
are aware of its flight. How short a while 
ago it seems that we were making new resolu- 
tions for the year 1895! The difference be- 
tween most of us and Jesus Christ is that he 
never postponed urtil next year or next week 
the thing he oughtto do. We are continually 
deluding ourselves with the notion that pretty 
soon we will begin to carry out our high im- 
pulses; that day after tomorrow, perhaps, we 
will attack that bad habit, but 1896 will bea 
good year to us only as we strive to make 
January first and January second, and all the 
successive three hundred and sixty-three days, 
just as good as we can, by beautifying our 
own characters and by brightening the lot of 
those about us. 

Much of that which will happen to us 
next year is absolutely beyond our control. 
God only decides as to whether this or that 
experience of joy or pain will befall us, but 
we may believe that his purpose for us in- 
cludes a constant bettering of our surround- 
ings and our opportunities, and a happy 
outcome of all our disappointments and dis- 
tresses. Butatany rate, sofar as we personally 
are concerned, a better year is certainly in store 
for us as the result of our own labor, if we be- 
gin today to make ourselves better. Let these 
words of Phillips Brooks, in his beautiful ser- 
mon New Experiences, be our strength and 
support as we go forward: 

It is good for a man to come into a future 
which he does not know. Do not draw back 
from any way because you have never passed 
there before. The truth, the task, the joy, 
the suffering on whose border you are stand- 
ing, O, my friend, today go into it without a 
fear; only go into it with God. He who most 
humbly owns what God has given him and 
taught him already is surest of the best and 
deepest blessings and teachings which God 
has yet to give. 

Parallel verses: Num. 13: 20; Deut. 31:6; 
1 Chron. 22: 13; John 8:11; Acts 28:15; Heb. 
6: 1. 

If men transacted their own business as 
they do the Lord’s they would be bankrupt 
within six months.—JW. L. Hastings. 
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Mr. 


[ suppose ever so many Cornerers will 
send a stamp to Mr. Martin for their certifi- 
cate of membership with this picture of him 
sitting in his library. When my certificate 
came he sent with it the nicest letter, in 
which he said: 


You do not say how old you are but you 
cannot be younger than some of our little 
members. have just sent one toa girl in 
Berkshire County who is tive years old... . 
As you live in Boston, perhaps in some tene- 
ment house, and seldom get into the country 
or have any fresh air, I wish you could come 
to my town and see me and the library. I 
would show you some pretty things in the 
children’s cabinet. Perhaps you paid a penny 
toward it yourself, but even if you did not 
you are just as welcome. You could play 
with Sarah Noah and I think you would like 
to know her. The directions for finding the 
place are on the certificate. 


When I read this invitation I felt as if I 
would rather have a visit to his home than 
a Christmas present, so one afternoon I 


took an electric car and started for the 
place, I had such a splendid time that I 
want to tell the other Cornerers all about it 
and the editor of the Home gives me per- 
mission. But I expect Mr. Martin will be 
‘‘surprised most to pieces,’ as Bishop 
Brooks said in one of his letters to Gertie, 
when he sees this letter in print. The min- 
ute I got off the carsI knew him in the 
same way that an Eoglish lady told a new 
servant how to recognize her husband at 
the station. ‘He will be helping some- 
body,” she said. I think my mamma read 
that in The Congregationalist. He looked 
so benevolent I went right up to him and 
said, ‘‘ Are you Mr. Martin?”’ 

You ought to have seen the way he 
smiled! When I explained that I was the 
little tenement house girl from Boston he 
was 8o kind and polite that I felt as if I had 
known him all my life. The first thing he 
took me about the town and showed me the 
houses in which many distinguished per- 
sous had lived and told me ever s0 many 
interesting things about them. Then we 
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By a Youthful Cornerer 


went to his house, which is on ‘‘the left 
hand side of the street, No. 26,” just as the 
certificate reads. Mrs, Martin is as nice as 
her husband and Sarah Noah I liked first 
rate. It must be a very happy family, but 
I’m sure they’re vot rich, for there was no 
servant about the house. They urged me 
to stay to tea and I went upstairs to take 
off my things. When I came down there 
was Mr. Martin on the sitting-room floor 
playing with the loveliest baby you ever 
saw. Kitty Clover walked round and round 
in great disdain, as if he didn’t like the at- 
tention shown the baby. He is really a 


‘wonderful cat, and O, so big! 


Of course the principal attraction for me 
was the ‘Corner’? room, and this picture 
gives you a good idea of how it looks. 
You will notice something curious, though, 
about the mantel. What seems to be a lot 
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Martin in His Corner 


from ‘the horned toad boy’ in California,” 
or, ‘the children in the basket sent this,”’ 

And then the scrap-books and journals! 
I never saw 80 many avd they were beauti- 
fully kept. I don’t wonder that Mr, Mar- 
tin seems to know everything, for if he 
can’t answer a question out of his head he 
turns to the right scrap-book at once. 
Nearly all the volumes that you see at the 
extreme left in the picture are of this kind. 
One great big one is filled with war speci- 
mens. I saw a check for $500, which had 
been paid as the price of a slave, and sev- 
eral envelopes directed to [lis Excellency 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confed- 
erate States of America, I think I shall 
epjoy my history lessons about the Civil 
War ever so much more after this. The 
books which fill the revolving case in the 
center of the room are filled with our let- 








of books in the center is only a mirror 
which reflects the books on the opposite 
side of the room. The pitchers on either 
side were made by a poor English sailor 
who was also a potter. Once when he had 
a broken leg he made these pitchers, which 
are decorated with the British and Ameri- 
can flags and a Bible underneath. On the 
shelf below are little souvenirs from chil- 
dren and photographs of them. In the 
left-hand corner of the room is the cabinet 
which we bought him when he moved into 
this new house. On top are two small im- 
ages dressed in Eskimo costume, imita- 
tions of the dress that Pomiuk wore at the 
World’s Fair. [See Corner for Nov. 28,— 
Ep.] Also, a long sealskin whip which is 
used to drive the dog teams, a pair of snow- 
shoes and a stuffed seal from the Arctic 
regions. On the shelves below are curiosi- 
ties and specimens sent by Cornerers from 
all over the world—sea urchins and Chinese 
shoes and Colorado fossils and O, I can’t 
begin to tell you half! He showed them to 
me one after another, saying, ‘“ This is 





ters, all arranged alphabetically. The first 
one came nine years ago from a boy who 
is now in college, and he wrote Mr. Martin 
only the other day that his training as a 
Cornerer had been-a great help to him in 
his college work. I had no idea, till I 
looked at these books, how many letters 
Mr. Martin writes. Why, only think, be 
sends to us Cornorers alone over a thou- 
sand a year! Of course, he uses a type- 
writer, which shows in the picture at the 
right, but even then it must take lots of 
time and patience. When I think how long 
I am writing this letter I don’t see how he 
ever does it. 

But the best thing of all is the new scrap- 
books which Mr. Martin is having made 
for us. What they call the ‘proof’ of 
the cover came that very day, so I had a 
chance to see what it is like. You cannot 
imagine how odd and pretty they are going 
to be, and Sarah Noah and I were delighted 
with them. I shall ask my papa to get me 
one for Christmas, and I hope every single 
Cornerer will buy one. There is a whole 
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page full of Corner pictures printed in 
the book, besides this library picture. Be- 
low it is a place where Mr. Martin will 
enter your name as a Corner member, 
if you tell him what it is when you 
order the scrap book. Mr. Martin said he 
wished he could give them away, and he 
looked so sorry when he said it that I 
know he was in earnest. But the idea—it 
would cost hundreds of dollars! It is just 
like him, though. I never saw a man who 
was so fond of children. All he seems to 
think of is making us happy. Let us each 
send him our photograph, for his Corner 
album, at Christmas! I hardly knew, until 
I made this visit, which one I liked best-- 
Bishop Brooks, or Eugene Field, or Mr. 
Martin, but I’m perfectly sure now! And 
if ever I go to college, like Mr. Martin’s 
oldest girl, I shall get my class to take him 
for its honorary member. 


<————- ———_—- 


OHRISTMASTIDE IN GERMAN HOMES. 


Nowhere is Christmas more happily or 
heartily observed than in Germany, and it 
vas a great pleasure to me last year to share 
in the festivities of the holiday season ina 
(serman home. In the family where we 
spent Christmas Eve were three little girls, 
Lizzie, Lena and Ilse, nine, five and two 
years old, all in pretty pink dresses, so we 
called them the three rosebuds. 

The tree was very beautiful, completely 
filling one corner of the room, and sparkling 
and glistening with silver chains and cob- 
webs. The branches, covered with snow, 
were not hung with the presents but with 
ornameats of tinsel, golden and silver fruit, 
for beauty, because it is not destroyed as by 
us after one night, but allowed to stand 
through the twelve Christmas days, Every 
house, no matter how poor, has its tree. 
Under the tree was the manger with the 
little wax Christ child, Mary and Joseph 
kneeling on either side, and under the 
thatched roof stood the ox and ass. On the 
steps outside were the three kings with 
their camels loaded with gifts and the 
shepherds with their sheep. Above the 
manger was the star, while beautiful angels 
floated in the branches of the tree. 

Around the room stood the tables to hold 
the gifts of each member of the family. 
Those of our three little girls were crowded 
with games and toys, their large dolls had 
new pink dresses like their own, and many 
smaller ones were added to their already 
numerous family. Their doll house was 
newly fitted up with parlor, dining-room, 
chamber and kitchen furnishings, while the 
grocery store was filled with jars containing 
all kinds of sweetmeats. There was also a 
candy house with brown chocolate walls, a 
roof of red lozenges, upon which were 
doves and a stork standing on one leg; little 
people were in the yard and an old lady 
stood in the doorway. The children were 
delighted with this house because it was so 
pretty, but they like it better when they 
can tear it down and devour its walls and 
even its people. 

In many other houses the trees were simi- 
lar, but the stalls and mangers differed, 
sometimes being made of paper. In one 
house in the corner opposite the tree was a 
green booth, from which floated angels over 
the stall, composed of such delicate ma- 
terial that by means of candles placed be- 
hind them the effect was that of a transpar- 
ency shedding a brilliant red light over the 
manger. In the girls’ boarding school each 
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branch was decorated with a red and white 
rose. Though the general appearance of 
this tree was not as striking perhaps it gave 
more joy than all the others, because loaded 
with gifts for some twenty-five poor families 
whom the girls had gathered together. 

The German children all learn to knit, 
crcchet, sew and embroider in their day 
schools, and our little rosebuds made some 
pretty fancywork for their mother and 
aunties. But one girl a little older, about 
fourteen, made a unique gift out of wax. 
She had a box, like a lawn filled with grass, 
in which was a fountain surrounded with 
several figures—an Italian girl with a tam- 
bourine, Diana seated upon her stag, and 
Mary standing by the manger, in which lay 
the Christ: child watched by a little cherub. 
All these wax figures were exceedingly 
graceful and pretty. 

One evening we had a party attended by 
people from many nations, Each must re- 
peat some Christmas hymn in his own lan- 
guage and relate some custom of his home. 
They were representatives from all parts 
of Germany, Russia, France, Switzerland, 
Hungary and America. In Switzerland, as 
with us, the children can hang their stock- 
ings in the chimney-corner, or place their 
shoes near by, but instead of Saint Nicho 
las the Christ-child is supposed to come to 
fill them. As in England, the rooms are 
decorated with holly and mistletoe. In 
some parts of Germany the children write 
out all their wishes, place the paper in the 
window, and it is said that in the night the 
Christ-child comes and fills the box which 
is near the window. In Russia the Christ- 
mas and New Year come twelve days after 
ours, 

The German Christmas is a family festi- 
val. On Christmas Eve or Christmas Day 
each family gathers around its own tree, 
but during the week they enjoy having call- 
ers to admire their trees and presents, And 
they have coffee parties, where only ladies 
meet from four till seven, to chat and make 
fancywork, or they invite a few friends to 
supper. The churches are more crowded 
during the first and second feast days than 
any Sunday in the year. There is usually 
snow upon the ground and the little boys 
and girls are very happy sliding, but their 
sleds look odd to American eyes, some be- 
ing small chairs on runners, others only 
rough pieces of board but they enjoy them 
just as much. 

In the home where I was staying in Git- 
tingen are two bright little boys, Wilhelm 
and Paul, ten and nine years of age. Wil- 
helm has made a large collection of postage 
stamps. Paul likes to read faiiy stories 
better, but he has made collections too, not 
of stamps but of minerals carefully labeled, 
as well as insects. All the German chil- 
dren study Bible lessons in their day school 
and our little boys can tell all the Bible 
stories, and one reads every day in the New 
Testament which he had for his birthday 
present. But they are continually playing 
war—very naturally, perhaps, since soldiers 
are always to be seen on the streets—and 
for Christmas these lads had a fine outfit of 
soldiers, swords, guns, etc., including many 
little French warriors for their German 
army to conquer. But for my part I am 
glad American children are not imbued 
with such love of things military, and hope 
that our armies will not be soldiers fighting 
each other but noble boys and girls under 
the banner of Christ fighting for the right. 

An BED 
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Closet and Altar 
Trouble and perplexity drive us to prayer, 
and prayer driveth away trouble and per- 
plexity. 





The nativity, that is the fact. The in- 
carnation, that is the doctrine and the mys- 
tery. The birth of a little babe in the stable 
of the humble inn, that is the event. The 
Word became flesh—that little babe laid in 
the manger; he is the King of kings—there 
is the mystery. Through the fact, through 
the mystery, through all the life and teach- 
ing of our Lord, there is one lesson whicb, 
if we could grasp it, would be a lifelong 
source of strength, of purity and of peace. 
It is the grandeur of that human nature 
which God has given us; the sacrednese, 
the majesty, the lofty privileges, the im- 
measurable possibilities of man.—Canon 
Farrar. 





The shepherds sing; and shall I silent be? 
My God, no bymps for thee? 
My soul’s a shepherd, too; a flock it feeds 
Of thoughts and words and deeds. 
The pasture is thy Word, the streams thy 
grace 
Enriching all the place. 
Shepherds and flock shall sing and all my 
powers 
Outsing the daylight hours. 
— George Herbert. 





The deeper Christians we become, the 
more profound and rich in its associations 
and suggestions becomes Christmas Day. 
The more Christ is to us, the more this day, 
which gathers his whole life up and holds 
it in the light, must mean. Each year, if 
that figure in history becomes more central, 
the first appearance of it on the outskirts of 
history must prow more interesting. Each 
year, if our salvation by the Saviour grows 
more complete, the day when unto us in the 
city of David was borna Saviour must break 
upon our lives with more mysterious and. 
gracious power.— Phillips Brooks. 





Hark! the praising angels say, 
Christ was born on Christmas Day 
In blest Judea far away. 


Hush! our pleading spirits say, 

Christ be born in us, we pray, 

And give our souls their Christmas Day. 
—From the German. 





Almigbty God, our Heavenly Fatber, 
we worsbip thee in the Babe of Betble= 
bem. Out bearts are full today witb the 
thougbt tbat thou art manifest in tbe 
flesh; tbat unto us a child is born, unto 
us a Son is given; that the ladder bas 
been reacbed down from beaven to tbe 
low bed of the manger, that by it tbe 
poorest and meanest may climb back to 
thee. We pray tbat the Babe may be 
born in the beart of cach in this family. 
Grant that we may be made tby children 
by adoption and grace. May the life of 
Jesus Christ be begotten in our bearts. 
We long to bear tbe family likeness. 
We would be sons and beirs, beirs of 
God and joint beirs witb Cbrist. May 
the purity and beauty of the Holy Child 
Jesus be poured like a sweet fragrance 
tbrougb our bearts and bome. May the 
motto of out life bencefortb be, Glory to 
God in the Highest; tor then we know 
there will be peace in out beart and 
gcodewill will flow out from us to men. 
Amen. 
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Raphael's Painting—The Madonna San Sisto 





THE great 
painting 
popularly 
known as 
the Sistine 
Madonna 
was execut- 
ed for the 
Benedictines 
of St. Sixtus 
at Piacenza, 
from which 
fact it derives two important features: 
first, its name and, second, a portrait of the 
patron saint of this monastery in the beau- 
tiful group composing the picture, also a 
portrait of St. Barbara, the 
patroness of the city of Pia- 
cenza. 

This marvelous creation, 
by the gentle painter of Ur- 
bino, is supposed to be the 
last Madonna painted by him 
and the last work which was 
entirely by his hand. It won 
for him the surname of 
‘Raphael the Divine.” As 
if foreseeing that it would be 
his last expression of divine 
motherhood and the Christ- 
child, it would seem that the 
painter made it an apotheosis. 

The canvas is one hundred 
eighteen and one-half inches 
in hight, with a width of 
eighty-nine and one-half 
inches. The Virgin is seen 
between two green curtains, 
which are drawn back on 
either side of the picture. 
She is in the attitude of one 
approaching the spectator, a 
mass of clouds being the sup- 
port of the feet, the wind- 
blown garments indicative of 
motion, as though the figure 
was responding to a call for 
help. 

The child Jesus is held in 
a strong but gentle grasp, 
and looks out of the picture 
with an expression of interest 
quite unusual in the faces of 
former examples of Raphael’s 
work, 

There is upon the face of the Madonna 
an expression of questioning surprise, as 
though she came responsive to a call which 
was not fully understood. Even in motion 
the figure has an indescribable sense of 
repose, while a glory, composed entirely of 
the heads of cherubs, surrounds her on 
either side. 

Pope Sixtus, in a white tunic and gold 
colored pallium, turned back with purple, 
kneels in supplication on the left of the 
picture and seems to be pointing to his 
flock, which is invisible to the observer and 
is suggested only by the angels or cherubs 
which lean upon the balustrade in the im- 
mediate foreground, one of them looking 
upwards, and the other outward toward 
the spectator. 

On the right of_the picture, opposite to 
St. Sixtus, is the kneeling form of Santa 
Barbara, who, with a pleasant face and an 
agreeable expression of satisfaction, turns 











By Rev. Fred Henry Allen 


to the spectator as though introducing with 
a smile the coming Lord. 

The figures of the two saints, kneeling 
on either side of the central group, seem to 
be the connecting link between the entirely 
divine and the entirely human, while the 
two cherubs are suggestive of the lower 
and purely human nature to which the 
Christ-child comes to mjnister. 

The feet of the Virgin scarcely touch the 
clouds upon which she walks. She is ap- 
proaching the observer from the mystery of 
the heavens, which but a moment before 
have opened and from which she has received 
the Christ-child, while the profound glory 
from which the sweet and gracious form 





emerges is seen to be filled with the heads 
of cherubim, the sweet companionship of 
heaven, as they gaze for a moment upon 
that world to which the divine Son of Mary 
is making his advent. 

The spirit faces looking out from the sun- 
filled clouds half hide their celestial forms 
in wreathing mysteries, but with such sug- 
gestiveness of the infinite glory which lies 
beyond that the observer feels that any 
moment the whole background may be 
changed into amber, the amber into gold, 
and these ministering spirits of divine love 
may be flooded with the out- streaming ra- 
diance which lies behind them. 

To the devoted monk the high altar 
seemed the door of entrance into heaven. 
By the blood of the Host, which remained 
ever in the sacred pyx, the faithful entered 
these heavenly glories to which the Christ- 
child led the way. The background of this 
picture presents the double aspect of 


heavenly beauties and the presence of 
‘ministering spirits sent forth’ to execute 
the will of God. 

It is without doubt the painter’s acknowl- 
edgment of the limitation of his art. 
There came a time when to differentiate be- 
tween the human and the divine, between 
terrestrial beauties and celestial glories, be- 
came impossible to the painter. The su- 
pernatural is not possible to marble or to 
canvas except by suggestion, and Raphael, 
in his background of sweet faces, has car- 
ried the observer so far as possible into the 
mysteries of that land ‘‘ from whose bourn 
no traveler returns.”’ 

The features of the Virgin, whose majesty 
seems almost that of a tri- 
umphant warrior, wear an ex- 
pression of sweetness, inno- 
cence and modesty which 
softens the strong and noble 
elements into an indefinable 
charm of grace and tender- 
ness. 

Tenderness is the repose 
of strength and passion. To 
give this attribute its full 
force the figure of the Vir- 
gin is so constructed as to 
impress the observer as hav- 
ing heroic proportions. Its 
movement exhales a sense 
of power, both physical and 
moral, while the expression of 
the face is the embodiment of 
tenderness and love, These 
divine-human emotions are 
blended in the expression of 
the face more perfectly than 
in any other work of art which 
exists in the world. 

The body is strong, ample 
and well-knit. The head is 
small, the face oval, the hair 
parted in the middle and 
carried gracefully behind the 
ears. The lustrous black eyes 
are full of life and seem capa- 
ble of flashing with buman 
passion, of yearning with di- 
vine pity, while the brows are 
elevated as though question- 
ing the call of the kneeling 
forms before her. Or, is she 
listening to the silent repeti- 
tion of those things which she has been 
treasuring in her heart? 

Before this picture was painted, and 
many times since, there have appeared 
heads of beauty and power, noble, saintly 
and inspired, but on no canvas is there one 
so divine, one which so fully realizes that 
type of woman who should be ‘most 
blessed”’ of her race. Her beauty is un- 
surpassed. Strength, dignity, grace and 
modesty seem to cling to her as a gar- 
ment and pulsate through every vein of 
the commanding figure. A seemingly un- 
studied ease of motion, a spontaneous flow 
of line, as though the whole work was 
executed in an hour, gives the picture the 
air of an inspiration, beyond which the 
human mind has not been able to aspire. 

The divine child, though retaining the 
simple grace of Raphael’s former imper- 
sonations of the infant Saviour, is endowed 
with a higher and more mature expression, 
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as though he already was manifesting his 
claim to be the Son of God. Teretofore, 
the child bas been merely a human infant 
of exquisite beauty, with gentle and tender 
ways, distinguisbed from other children by 
the glowing halo surrounding the head. 
Now the eye has become earnest. In the 
penetrating glance we feel a conscious 
power which hints of the day when this 
child shall become the judge of all the 
earth, ; 

The absence of any external attribute to 
indicate bis divinity is compensated by his 
celestial beauty, his uncommon strength, 
his inspired expression and the almost awe- 
inspiring light which illumines the brow 
and shines from the soft yet piercing eye. 
The expression attracts with a sort of ca- 
ressing tenderness, and, according to our 
mood, inspires us with the sense of the 
tenderness of a nature which, though di- 
vine, could stoop to revive the drooping 
hearts ot sinning men, or it exhales a sense 
of power and of justice incomparable by 
apy other representation of a child’s face 
which the world has, 

It is difficult to turn from this mother and 
child to the saints who are kneeling below. 
At first it jars our sense of the relation of 
things to turn from these semi divine man 
ifestations to those which are purely hu- 
man, and to see sacerdotal robes and triple 
erowns, emblematic of human authority, in 
such close relation to the divine humility 
and tenderness of this majestic child. 

If we analyze the relation it becomes less 
painful and ultimately natural. We must 
recall the fact that St. Sixtus was the pa- 
tron of an order for which this picture was 
painted, and that St. Barbara was the pa- 
troness of the town which contained it. 
St. Sixtus was looked upon as standing be- 
tween the Son of God and his own imme- 
diate followers, therefore, as a mediator, 
he joins with the sainted woman in fulfill- 
ing the good office of intercessor abd pro- 
tector. These figures are both noble and 
lifelike, filled with a majesty all their own 
as they occupy this exalted place. 

Leaning upon the balustrade, one look- 
ing up and the other looking outward, two 
cherubs or children’s forms add the human 
element to the picture or, rather, these faces 
suggest that the human heart in childhood 
is most gusceptible to teaching, demands 
care and protection, and awaits the kind 
offices of its protectors; that every one who 
would enter the kingdom of God must be- 
come as a little child. 

One now sees more distinctly the mean- 
ing of the raised eyebrows of the Madonna, 
the questioning look on the face as though 
she had just caught sight of the kneeling 
people before her, as though she had heard 
the first cry of waiting souls, and looking 
beyond the kneeling saints at her feet she 
is asking of the people in the name of her 
divine Son, ‘What wilt thou have me to 
do?” 

ne 

It is not easy to have right views of God 
and a clear vision of Christ. Even on the in- 
tellectual plane, it does not become easier as 
time goes by to say that we believe in the Son 
of God. On the contrary, there are abundant 
sigos that the cyclical movement which 
church history so often suggests is bringing 
us back again, not only to the primitive life 
of the church, but also to the primitive ques- 
tions of the church, and we may very likely 
end with a last heresy similar to the first as 
fegards the person of the Lord himself 
Prof. J; Rendel Marris. 
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The Conversation Corner. 





My Dear Cornerers: You recognize these 
pictures as the ones printed in the Corner of 
Oct. 31, with the offer of a prize to the Cor- 
nerer writing ‘‘ the best and most correct let- 
ter’? about them. You will remember, too, 
that, in order to have some name for the 
pictures, I called them the ‘‘ Two Little Pil- 
grims,’’ after the characters in Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s story (which I was then reading), 
Robin and Meg, but not meaning, of course, 
to assert that those were the real names. 

Although I have not had time to visit the 
town from which the photograph came and 
see for myself, I have had a nice letter from 
the boy on the right hand and also one 
from his sister. But I shall not tell you 
what they said! Now see what the other 
children say in the following letters: 


AUBURNDALE, MAss. 
Dear Mr, Mortin; Ltbink the little girl is six 
years old. I think the little boy is six too. His 
name is George, and Grace is the little pirl’s name. 
I think thev are cousins. Good-by. You do not 
know wholam. [am six and three-quarters years 
old and Iam HFLEN M. 


FORF8T GROVE, ORE. 
Near Mr, Martin: In the pleasant village of 
Rridveford live a boy and a girl. The box’s name 
is Nat and the girl’s rame is Nellie. They are 
brother and sister and Icok very much alike, Nel- 
lie is eight and Nat is nite years old. They are 
nice children and bave five times playing with 
their little neighbors. Their nurse took them to 
the park one day. Thev. watched the swans and 
animals and played with other children on the 
grass. When they came back the nurse said they 
had been good children and could 20 again some 

day. HORACE T. 


HADLEY, Mass, 
Dear Mr, Martin :*1 was sorry I did not write 
about the three children in the basket. Rut I am 
going to write what I think about these two little 
children. I think they live near New York city, 
perbaps in Englewood, New Jersey. I call their 
pames Richard and Willie. Richard wust be six 
years old and Willie eight and one-half. They 
must be brothers but do not resemble each other. 
They must have a good mother, for they look so 

well cared for. I am eleven years old. 
Racwet W. 


MEPINA, O. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I think the children in the pic- 
ture are twins. Their age is seven years and their 
Dawes are Louise and Lonis. Here is wy story. 
**O what sball we do?” said Louise to her Costner, 
‘we can’t go ont in the back yard and make mud 
pies, for mother has cleaned us up.” “T'll show 
you what to doif you will come with me.” called 
out Uncle Henry. “All right,” cried the children, 
and ran off to ask wamma, for Uncle Henrv was a 
favorite with the children. Uncle Henry took them 
to the a ery tig and had their pictures taken. 
The children kept it a secret until Uncle Henry had 
got the pictures from the photographer’s. 

HELEN N. 

WGommit, N.J. 
Dear Mr, Martin: As we were much interested 
in the little “ basket children,” so now we are very 
much pleased with the picture of the children in 
the Corner of Uct. 31. I am writing for my littie 
girl of ten who wishes me to say that we judge the 
picture to represent two little brothers, the one 
with curls between three and four, while the older 
must be between six and seven. Although it is 
more than likely that they have been given some 
family names,in which case we never could guess 
them right, still they are such bright, bandsome- 
looking boys that we name them Percy and Ken- 
neth. Weare always much interested in your Con- 
versation Corner and shall watch carefully now to 
sec how nearly we have come right. Your little 

friend, ELsi£ D, 


NEw BRITAIN, UT. 


Rose lived in the country. Her eousin Walter, 
whose birthday came in the same month, lived in 





New York city. When Rose was about five years 
old she went with her mother to spend a week with 
her cousin Walter. While she was there they went 
to the photographer’s to have their pictures taken. 
Rose bad never seen So much going on as there was 
in New York, and was very sorry to go home when 
the week was ended. Mary F. 


LAWRENCE, MASS, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think the * Two Little Pil- 
grims” are brother and sister and their names are 
Willie and Kose. Willie is eight and Rose seven 

ears old. One nigbt, when their father came home 
een work and found their mother sick in bed, the 
doctor said the climate in the East was pot yood 
for ber. So they had to move to southern Califor- 
nia, and that is the reason why Willie and Rose are 
called * Two Little Pilgrims.” GERTRUDE H. 


SCOTLAND, CT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Away iv the New England hills 
lived two little cousins named Edith and Harry, 
Edith aged seven and Harry six. One day Edith 
was to bave a party, but it snowed so bard that no 
one but Harry, who lived across the street,‘ ame. It 
was Feb. 22, and the party was io bonor of George 
Washiogton. Asthey watched the snow-flakes fall- 
ing down they exclaimed, “O, the snow will make 
the frosting for the Washington pie.” Iam ten. 

EpnaA B. 


CLIFTONDALE, MABs. 


Dear Mr, Martin: The one with curls is named 
Russell, and the other is Clinton, Clinton is three 
years old, and Russell is four. They are friends, 
and their mothers thonght tbey looked very much 
alike and had their y-ictures taken togetber. My 
brother Clement thinks their names are Richard 
and Carroll. Lam nine years old. I should like to 
be a Cornerer. GLADYS 3. 

SAXONVILLE, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I think these children are 
twins about four years old. I think their names 
are Ellen and Edwin. Aud I think they are having 
their pictures taken. After tbat they are going 
home, and they may tell their grandmaand grandpa 
toat they have had a nice time. JENNIE B. 

RAYNHAM, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 think the “ Little Pilgrims” 
ar- brother and sister. The girl 18 tive years old 
and the boy is seven. Their names are Arthur and 
Annie. Tobey have gone to their grandmotber’s to 
spend Saturday and Sunday. Saturday they bad 
their pictures taken, Their grandmother wished 
to surprise their parents. I am nine yonre ~~. 

ATE K, 


VERMILLION, O. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 1 thiuk that bov and gir! are 
brother and sister. I think they are twins. I think 
their names are Robert and Mary. I am a little 
boy eiebt years old. I havea cat named Tady and 
our neighbor bas one named Tiddle-dewinks. And 
1 have one brother and one sister. KaRL K,. 


HAMILTON, Mass, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, but I 
should like to crowd 1n far enough to guess that 
the little boy and girl are your grandchiloren— 
cousins—that the little girl is five years o'd and 
ber name 18 (hi!) Betty Martin; that tbe boy is 
six years old aod bis name is St. Martin’s Summer 
{see Corner Scrap-Book.—Mk M.]; that the grave 
look came into taeir little faces atter their grand- 
father had slipped into the kitchen to see if the 
candy was done and found that it was! To make 
them laugh, you may tell them that I am growing 
an oak grove ina glass jar tbat you sent me from 
— (a foreign country] a few weeks ago—or was it 
centuries?—contaiping the preserved native apple. 
When my grove has ripened its acorns, I will send 

them each an acorn to plant. Yours very truly. 


The above letter is anonymous, and it is 
against all newspaper rules to publish it, 
but I give my ‘‘guess” that it is from an 
author, whose writings have charmed and 
helped a whole generation—‘ Gail Hamil- 
ton,” for I remember the jar of “‘centu- 
ries ago’’! The pictures of my grand- 
daughter and grandson are before me, but 
I will not say whether they resemble the 
‘‘Two Little Pilgrims.’ I have read the 
,etter to the boy and he put on a very sum- 
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mery smile—in the midst of a snowstorm— 
but made no other reply. He will be ready 
to plant the acorn when the acorn is ready 
to plant! 

I have as many more letters left for next 
week, and, with a Merry Christmas to every 
Cornerer, am Yours cordially, 


Mw. MED) 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 

An Elephant Ride. Sir Edwin Arnold, in 
India Revisited, describes his experience as a 
guest of the Gaik-war (or ruler) of Baroda in 
Western India: 


It is somewhat odd to hear Hatti taiyar hai, 
‘*the elephant is ready,’ announced as natu- 
rally as though it were a cab or carriage which 
stands waiting at the door. Yet the least 
experienced might safely climb to the moun- 
tainous back of Bhairava, one of the Gaik- 
war’s quietest and biggest tuskers. Capari- 
soned in scarlet and yellow, with a forehead 
cloth of kincob [a gorgeous silk], which the 
mahout [driver] pushes aside when he desires 
to prod the mighty beast on the occiput with 
the pointed hook, Bhairava seemed grand and 
ponderous enough to be wholly above an 
as a sort of colossal omnibus. At the wor 
** baitho,’’ however, he meekly folded his hind 
legs and stretched his front legs forward, low- 
ering his body to the earth, whereupon a 
ladder of ten steps, set against his side, en- 
abled us t» climb to the silver howdah, where 
a party of four can be comfortably accommo- 
dated. Then Bhairava heaved majestically 
aloft—a movement which demands precaution 
on the part of the passengers—and rolled for- 
ward on atrip of circumambulation round the 
city and its suburhs. Behind ran a hattiwal- 
lah, uttering gruffly many a “Sum!” and 
“Chutt!’’ to keep the monster going, and 
sometimes emphasizing these ejaculations 
with a tremendous blow with a staff four 
inches thick, which would have broken the 
leg of a horse, but seemed to be regarded by 
Bhairava as the merest and most playful hint 
to “‘ move on.” 

More About Elephants. One point that might 
be studied as to the animal we had on exhibi- 
tion last week concerns his alleged sagacity 
and kindliness to man. Sir Samuel Baker, 
the distinguished Eastern traveler, seems to 
think these traits have been overrated. He 
says, in Wild Beasts and Their Ways: 

No elephant that I ever saw would spon- 
taneously interfere to save his master from 
drowning or from attack. An enemy might 
assassinate you at the feet of your favorite 
elephant, but he would never attempt to in- 
terfere in your defense ; he would probably run 
away, or, if not, remain imnassive, unless 
svecially ordered or guided by his mahout. 
This is incontestable. 

Do Elephants Help One Another? Instances 
are given of their humanity—if that word can 
be used of animals—to one another in time of 
trouble. The following is taken from Por- 
ter’s Wild Beasts: 

The Bushmen asserted that elephants would 
carry water in their trunks to a wounded 
companion ata long distance. Green did not 
believe it, until, while hunting in the lake 
regions, he was compelled from want of am- 
munition to leave an elephant that was crip- 
pled some thirty miles‘from the wagons. He 
dispatched Bushmen after him and the fourth 
evening after they came up with him. They 
found him still alive and standing but unable 
to walk. They slept near him, thinking he 
might die during the night, but at an early 
hour after dark they heard another elephant 
at a distance, apparently calling, and he was 
answered by the wounded one. The calls 
and answers continued until the stranger 
came up, and they saw him giving the hurt 
one water, after whieh he assisted in taking 
his maimed companion away. 

Catching Elephants. There is an account of 
the way in which tame elephants aid in catch- 
ing their wild companions in the Youth’s Com- 
panion of Dec. 5. 

St. Martin’s Summer. This in some parts of 
Europe and in the eastern Provinces of Can- 
ada corresponds to what in New England is 
known as Indian summer, i. e., mild weather 
in November. It is so called from the coinci- 
dence of the season with the festival of St. 
Martin on Nov. 11. Has this anything to do 


. with Martin Luther? Did not Whittier write 


something about St. Martin’s Summer? 
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St. Martin was the son of a Roman military 
tribune; was born in Hungary about 316; dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier; and was 
elected Bishop of Tours in 364. [he principal 
legend connected with his life is that while a 
soldier he divided his cloak with a poor beg- 
gar whom he found perishing with cold in the 
streets of Amiens. The festival occurs at the 
season cattle are killed for winter food and 
when fat geese are in their prime, and is held 
as a feast day over most parts of Christendom. 
—Information. 

A Buffalo Boy’s Dinner. Being asked what 
he would choose for a holiday dinner he pre- 
pared this bill of fare: 

Furst Corse. 
Mince pie. 
Second Corse. 
Pumpkin pie and turkey. 
Third Corse. 
Lemon pie, turkey, and cranberries. 
Fourth Corse. 
Custard pie, apple pie, choolate cake, and plum 
—— 
ssert. 
Pie. 
L. H. M. 


FOREIGN WORK IN DETROIT. 

The annual meeting of the Detroit Union, 
the denominational City Missionary Society, 
shows the work of the past year as full of en- 
couragement. The members of the society 
are chosen annually by the churches, and in- 
clude also the pastors of all the churches and 
the superintendents of the mission Sunday 
schools. This constitutes a body of forty- 
three members. Mr. A. C. Angell is presi- 
dentthis year. The reports of work uniformly 
show decided progress and a vigorous life. 

Three churches are engaged almost exclu- 
sively in work among a foreign born popu- 
lation. Canfield Avenue and the German 
church are thoroughly organized and holding 
regular Sunday preaching services. The lat- 
ter has taken an important step during the 
year in purehasing a mission building from 
the Episcopalians, in the midst of the German 
district, at a cost of $3,500, one-half of which 
was raised by the pastor, Rev. Anton Huel- 
ster. The work encounters peculiar difficul- 
ties in the strong opposition of the Roman 
Catholics and the Lutherans. The religious 
needs of this people are great, but any prog- 
ress among them is toilsome and slow. 

The work among the Poles, 40,000 strong 
and massed in solid communities in two dis- 
tricts, is even more difficult. Densely igno- 
rant, ruled- by the despotic sway of the Roman 
Church, and accustomed to resort to force and 
outrage to put down any opposition, they are 
hard to reach and harder to hold. Attend- 
ance upon Protestant services insures perse- 
cution of the most malignant kind, and costs 
not only loss of situations and social relations 
but frequent assaults. 

Notwithstanding, the labors of our faithful 
missionary pastor, himself a native born Pole, 
are bringing forth increasing fruit. Thou- 
sands of tracts have been distributed, a con- 
siderable number of Bibles and Testaments 
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have been sold, access has been obtained tg 
about 500 families for religious conversation, 
and regular Sunday morning and evening 
preaching services are attended by an average 
of thirty persons. He has made 2,600 calls and 
received 2,000. Work among the women has 
begun with promising results, and after a 
temporary suspension it is hoped to make 
this a permanent extension of the work. 
Thus the city mission work of the Detroit 
churches is being intelligently pushed under 
united action. The expense is being carried 
thus far by the two oldest churches of the city, 
the First and Woodward Avenue. The cost 
of the missiuns the past year was $3,600, 
while the estimates for the coming year call 
for $2,850. H. E. B. 


ct — 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. GEORGE W. NELSON, 


Though not widely known outside Wisconsin, 
few men in the State have been more useful or 
more highly esteemed than Mr. Nelson, financial 
agent of the North Wisconsin Academy. Mr. Nel- 
son had fitied several pastorates, had been State 
evangelist, financial agent of Beloit College and 
for the last two or three years, convinced of the 
great future before northern Wisconsin, had de- 
voted himself to the interests of the academy at 
Ashland. His last appeal for it, prepared after he 
was too weak to go out personally to solicit, is 
pathetic. He died Saturday, Nov. 9, in the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, Chicago, a little less than fifty 
years of age. Funeral services were held Monday 
in the chapel of the college in Beloit, where an 
appreciative and appropriate address was made by 
Professor Blaisdell and prayer by Professor Porter. 
His power was the power of goodness, of absolute 
consecration to the interests of the kingdom of 
God. A widow and four children mourn his pre- 


mature death. 
ionmonineeiiaaiasaanisie 


The inward influences and illuminations 
which come to us through those who have 
loved us are deeper than apy that we can 
realize.—F. D. Maurice. 
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longer than any other bread. 
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Cay, we 


25 Ounces of Bread 


can be made from 16 ounces of Flour if it comes from a barrel with this 
brand on it—and the best bread ever baked. 
Don't take our word for it, but buy a bar- 
rel (or sack) and try it. Look out for the name—Duluth Imperial Flour. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour—get 
another grocer; or send us a postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
RAAAAKAKEAALEREAEABREBE REAR ARE RARARABERE FAH | 


IMPERI Al, : ii tata 


Will keep moist days 
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The Sunday School 


REVIEW. 





LEsson FOR Dec. 29. 


BY SOPHIA C. STEDMAN. 


The lessons of the quarter cover what has 
been called the “heroic age” of the Israel- 
ites. During this period theirs was not a 
compact nation but a ‘‘ loose confederacy,” 
and the tribal, rather than the national, spirit 
was strong. 

The judges, raised up to deliver them from 
the incursions of the nations they had dis- 
possessed, were the product of the times. As 
they have passed before us, brave in defense 
of their country, but faulty in morals, it has 
seemed as if the law given from Sinai were 
utterly forgotten, and pure religion extinct. 

The history is principally of conflict, but 


. the invasions were local and were followed 


by long intervals of peace. Side by side with 
scenes of strife and turmoil doubtless many 
enjoyed a quiet, pastoral life, such as is por- 
trayed in the book of Ruth; and there were, 
at least here and there, households like that 
of Elkanah and Hannah, who faithfully ob- 
served the ceremonial law and consecrated 
their little ones to God. 

Rude and corrupt as the times were, there 
was a gradual clearing of the moral and 
spiritual atmosphere, which is very marked 
if Samuel is contrasted with the earlier 
judges. We also notice during this period 
the development of the national spirit, which 
at last found expression in the demand fora 
king, under whose guidance the Israelites 
hoped for relief from the invasions of their 
foes. 

Another growth, and by no means the least 
important, was the rise of the prophetic 
order and the founding of the Schools of the 
prophets, which were influential in keeping 
alive pure religion and in fostering the intel- 
lectual life of the people. A brief glance at 
the lessons suggests some thoughts which are 
of practical value. 

1. Man’s faithlessness limits the mercy of God. 

It has been said that divine grace, unhin- 
dered, would take men stxaight to heaven; 
while human sin, unrestrained, would carry 
them straight to perdition. In the Bible we 
have the record of divine grace counter-work- 
ing human sin, and although the course of 
the race is, in the main, toward holiness, it is 
often deflected as sin gains the ascendency. 

When the Israelites, under the command of 
Joshua, conquered the land of Canaan, the 
peace and prosperity of the nation were 
conditioned upon faithfulness to Jehovah. 
Their failure to rid the land of its corrupt in- 
habitants was direct disobedience of the 
divine command, and the attempt to subju- 
gate rather than to exterminate them resulted 
disastrously. The frequent invasions of their 
idolatrous neighbors made a high degree of 
prosperity impossible, and constant exposure 
to the corruption and immorality of Baal wor- 
ship checked spiritual growth. Only the in- 
terposition of their covenant-keeping God 
averted hopeless subjection and utter apos- 
tasy. ; 

Again, in the time of Samuel, harassed by 
frequent invasions of hordes of plunderers 
and rebelling against the injustice and op- 
pression of the sons of the aged prophet and 
judge, they rejected the form of government ap- 
pointed by Jehovah and insisted upon found- 
ing a kingdom. Little did they realize that 
the failure of the existing order arose, not 
from its inherent weakness, but from their 
own sinfulness. Loyalty to their divine 
Ruler would have induced strict observance 
of religious ceremonies, which included as- 
sembling at a central place of worship three 
times a year. Such gatherings would have 
knit the tribes compactly together, and pre- 
pared them successfully to combat their com- 
mon foes. But God gave them a king in his 
anger and after a few generations, in burden- 
some taxes and a divided kingdom, they 
reaped what they had sown. Divine grace 
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had in store rich blessings which by their 
faithlessness they forfeited. 

The same truth is illustrated by Saul’s 
career. Had he rendered strict obedience the 
kingdom might have descended to his pos- 
terity, but the substitution of sacrifice for 
obedience, of form for spirit, proved his ruin. 
The Lord’s hand was not shortened that it 
could not save, but sin limited the Almighty. 

Compromise with evil is as fatal to the 
peace and prosperity of the people of God now 
as then, and many a half-hearted Christian is 
forced to lament: 

I know it is my sinne which locks Thine eares, 

And bindes Thy hands, 

2. God honors true faith even though the life 
be sinful. 

Although the gracious purpose of God was 
thus thwarted, he never forgot his covenant 
and met the first sign of penitence with par- 
don and deliverance. In such a degenerate 
time it is not strange that the best men the 
nation produced were just such as we find the 
judges to have been: men of a fierce, almost 
savage nature, which, although it fitted them 
for the mission to which they were called, 
often led them into sin. Not every act of 
their lives was commended but their faith, 
which enabled them to go forth to victory 
trusting wholly in God. This strong faith 
and the earnest zeal which sprung from it 
were the ground of their justification, and 
won for them a place on the roll of honor 
with others ‘‘of whom the world was not 
worthy.” 

It is impossible to study the history of this 
period without being impressed by the mercy 
of God, who is willing to accept the earnest 
devotion of the heart, even if, through igno- 
rance and contact with evil, the life be very 
faulty: 

For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind; 
And the heartof the Eternal . 
Is most wonderfully kind. 

3. Faith molds the character. 

While it is true that faith is accepted by 
God and “counted for righteousness,” it is 
equally true that “faith without works is 
dead.’”’ 

Gideon forsook his idols when he heard the 
call of Jehovah. Ruth’s faith worked by 
love and, leaving her home and her gods, she 
became the progenitor of the Messiah. Sam- 
uel made his mother’s faith his own in early 
childhood, and by his purity of life and his 
unselfish devotion to his country and his 
God, he towered above all the men of his 
generation and exerted an influence which 
has been felt through all the ages. Jona- 
than’s devotion to Jehovah made him a brave 
soldier, a faithful friend and the loyal son of 
a degenerate father. David, amid the soli- 
tude and the perils of his shepherd life, dwelt 
upon the truth of God until his faith grew 
strong and he became the champion of Israel, 
the nation’s greatest king, the type of Christ, 
while his psalms furnish for the true children 
of God a vehicle for the expression of their 
best spiritual experiences. 

In all, faith was the distinguishing quality, 
and it made them what they were—far from 
perfect, to be sure, but more noble than their 
contemporaries. If our ideals are higher than 
theirs, it is only because progress has ever 


been the law of the kingdom of God both for | 


the individual and forthe race. The time of 

Gideon could not have produced a Samuel, | 
nor the time of Deborah such a psalmist as 

David. Our best today should not be our best 

next year. ‘Forgetting those things which 

are behind, and reaching forth unto those 

things which are before,” let us ‘press 

toward the mark.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic for Dec, 22-28. Differences Between the | 
First Christmas and This. Luke 2: 1-18; | 
Rom. i: 1-8. 
In popular respect for Christianity: its spread 
and power; its transformation of buman society. | 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 


















The 
Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 


to users of SUDLight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight sop will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 


A Complete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipves, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap: 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison 8ts., N.Y. 


Contents. 





Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef FLAY 
FORAFINE... 





CHURCH ORGANS 


and many different styles of or- 
ans for Sunday School, Home, 
arlor, Lodge and Music Room. 
Cash or easy payments. 
Send for catalogue before 
deciding. 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


Boston. Wew York. Chicago 
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A Palatable 
Stimuiant for Invalids 





Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 








The 
Original 


and 
Genui'a 





Is the Standard 


for Silver Ware. 


ELEC LION 


Is the Standard 


for Silver Polish. 


Both stand for perfection. 
Grocers sell it. 
It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. . 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS, 


This volume is one of those which indi- 
cate the progress of human thought and 
the fact that many intelligent and reverent 
thinkers—such as Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
its author—are quite willing to face the 
problems of our age fearlessly, quite com- 
petent to deal with them ably, and equally 
assured, as the result of their studies, 
that God still reigns and that his truth is 
on its way to victory over the world. Dr. 
Bradford has been for years a patient in- 
vestigator of the subjects of heredity and 
environment and their relation to human 
welfare, physical, mental and spiritual, 
and in these chapters he has outlined the 
processes of his reasoning and stated his 
conclusions, Making free use of the re- 
searches of others, he is skillful in extract- 
ing the substance of their labors and shap- 
ing it for his own purposes. He excels in 
clear and telling statement and his discus- 
sion affords inherent proof of fairness and 
discrimination. 

In the earlier part of the book he goes 
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somewhat at length into the subject of 
heredity, comparing theories and tracing 
the influence of heredity upon human life. 
The effect of environment also is pointed 
out, and the freedom of man’s will is 
shown to be real, although not unmodi- 
fied by his conditions, The importance 
of the testimony of consciousness to the 
fact of freedom also is emphasized. The 
whole course of thought is a fine exam- 
ple of candid and effective reasoning and 
it makes its points so unusually clear that 
any intelligent reader may comprehend 
them. The remainder of the volume con- 
tains applications of the conclusions thus 
far gained to the home, education, pauper- 
ism, vice and crime, sin and the race, faith, 
and the person of Christ. It is made clear 
that no one of these subjects, except the 
last, can be rightly understood or dealt 
with, excepting in the light of what must 
be accepted about heredity and environ- 
ment, and that, if this light be availed of, 
the gradual yet certain amelioration of hu- 
man character and life may be expected, 
In reference to the person of Christ, the 
author shows that Jesus cannot be ac- 
counted for by either heredity or environ- 
ment, and that he stands out unique and 
superior, a divine being. Yet, although 
this conclusion is stated strongly, it is so 
reached and expressed that no opponent of 
it is likely to be repelled. The whole book 
blends positiveness with the conciliatory 
spirit commendably. Ministers may gain 
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from it both metaphysical and theological 
suggestions and also hints as te methods 
of mental work. All readers will concede 
it to be a helpful treatment of a difficult 
theme, It is pervaded throughout by that 
wise timeliness and pertinence which mean 
so much in themselves, and which many 
preachers and others so often misunder- 
stand. [Macmillan & Co. $1.50.] 


CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Gen, Lew Wallace names as the three 
most interesting cities in the world Rome, 
Cairo, Constantinople. Around the latter 
city are gathered mystery, romance, trag- 
edy, myth and splendor which would place 
it first in the list if readers were as familiar 
with Byzantine as they are with Roman 
history and legend. But, even to those un- 
familiar with the records of the East, Prof. 
E. A. Grosvenor brings such wealth of both 
past and present that these two elegant vol- 
umes will yield all the interest of an East- 
ern romance. The author’s method has 
been to present a brief general historical 
sketch of the famous city, and then to in- 
terweave the details of history with descrip- 
tions of interesting localities. Last spring 
the writer of this review, with others, was 
accompanied by Dr. Long of Robert Col- 
lege, who has resided in Constantinople for 
thirty years, who speaks many languages 
and is a renowned antiquary, on a trip up 
and down the Bosporus, to the Museums 
of the Seraglio and to other famed places 
of the capital of the Ottoman empire, The 
privilege, in a city where the sale of guide- 
books is suppressed, and where accurate 
information is the most difficult thing to 
secure, was a great one, Such a service, 
patiently, exhaustively performed, Profes- 
sor Grosvenor has here rendered to his 
readers. Several years of residence on the 
ground, intercourse with men well informed, 
the habits of close observation and of blend- 
ing minute descriptions into distinct pic- 
tures, with unbounded enthusiasm in his 
work, has given to the author the qualities 
which make him a most instructive and in- 
teresting guide. Taking his reader with 
him to every point of importance in the 
city and surroundings, he pauses at each 
point to relate history, myth and incident, 
blending the past with the present. The 
places visited are vivified and repeopled for 
the time with the hosts of past centuries, 

The author’s method necessitates some 
repetition, but this is not wearisome and 
the law of proportion is well observed. For 
example, some sixty pages are given to the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, but every mosque 
and church concerning which one would 
be likely to make inquiry is at least men- 
tioned. The evidence of patient research 
and of rare opportunities to gather infor- 
mation appear on almost every page. Pal- 
aces have been explored, the museums have 
been thoroughly studied, and even under- 
ground passages have been made to yield 
their secrets to persistent inquiry. One 
who has read these volumes ought to know 
Constantinople as well as it can be known 
without seeing it, and every visitor will de- 
light to have his memories refreshed and 
informed by these pages. Professor Gros- 
venor has not only gathered the facts of 
its history, but he has caught and photo- 
graphed its nameless charm, 

We wish we could speak as heartily of the 
author’s fidelity to history in his treatment 
of Turkish rulers, especially of the present 
sultan. It would almost seem as though he 
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had in mind the Turkish custom of pro- 
scribing all books unsatisfactory to the au- 
thorities and had determined to forestall 
it. The sultan’s ability, astuteness, love 
of learning and piety are fully set forth. 
His extravagance, oppression and cruelty 
are not mentioned. The impression gained 
by interviews with persons in Constantino- 
ple, who are well informed as to his char- 
acter, is not the impression given by these 
volumes. ‘May the sultan live a thousand 
years! May succeeding sovereigns, as en- 
lightened, as philanthropic, as generous as 
his present Imperial Majesty, sit upon the 
Ottoman throne!’’ Surely such fulsome 
utterances as these must have been penned 
before the horrible revelations of recent 
months, which have made the Turkish Gov- 
ernment renewedly execrated by the civi- 
lized world. 

The publishers have done their part well 
to make these volumes worthy of the liter- 
ary labor they represent. The paper is ex- 
cellent, the binding and the illustrations 
appropriate and abundant. [Roberts Bros. 
$10.00. ] 

RELIGIOUS. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. Boyd 
Carpenter, has the reputation of being one 
of the most thoughtful and eloquent of liv- 
ing English preachers. His pulpit work is 
not unknown upon this side of the Atlantic, 
and many outside his own Christian denom- 
ination enjoy reading his publications. He 
has gathered into a volume, entitled The 
Great Charter of Christ [Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50], a series of studies of the Sermon on 
the Mount, And although it certainly 
seems as if nobody possibly could think of 
anything to say about this subject which 
somevody else had not said equally well 
long ago, Dr. Carpenter has illustrated in 
these studies a penetration in respect of 
thought, and a felicity of expression, as 
well as a spiritual earnestness, which render 
his discourses truly rewarding to the 
Christian reader. The brilliant qualities of 
the preacher are not so evident in this book 
as his soberer powers, but none the less the 
style of the book is much better than the 
ordinary in quality. 

Dr. Washington Gladden’s successful es- 
say in the Fletcher Prize Competition at 
Dartmouth College last year makes a book 
bearing the title Ruling Ideas of the Present 
Age [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. It 
was written in answer to the question, In 
what way ought the conception of per- 
sonal life and duty to be modified? and in 
reply the author discusses the subjects 
which any enlightened modern thinker nat- 
urally would take up in this connection— 
the doctrines of fatherhood and brother- 
hood, the distinction between the sacred 
and the secular, property, politics, public 
opinion, etc. These are treated with Dr. 
Gladden’s characteristic breadth and can- 
dor as well as with his familiar vigor. The 
volume constitutes a fresh and exceedingly 
valuable contribution to the gradual en- 
lightenment of society upon current and 
vital questions. 

The Prophesying of Women [F. H. Revell 
Co. $1.50] is a discussion by Rev. G. F. 
Wilkins, in which he endeavors to make a 
thorough study of the directions of Scrip- 
ture and to apply his conclusions practi- 
cally. He reaches results adverse to the 
appearance of woman as a public speaker, 
and his volume is one of the most complete 
and careful, if not actually the most suc- 
cessful, which has appeared. Although we 
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agree in general with his views, we cannot 
altogether commend his arguments. He ap- 
pears to have proved somewhat too much. 
If we understand him correctly his argu- 
ment bears as heavily against unveiling by 
women as against public speaking. And 
his claims that ‘‘thechurches are at war 
with manhood” and that ‘*to become a 
church member @ man must compromise his 
manhood and take the part of a woman” 
are absurdly extravagant. ‘These are 
stronger statements than most of those 
which his pages contain, but that he does 
not hesitate to make them is evidence of a 
serious lack of judgment. The book is of 
some interest and value but does not deal 
with its subject in as broad a spirit as the 
reader has a right to expect. 

Two little books are at hand adapted to 
encourage meditation and devotional piety. 
One is Brother Lawrence [F. H. Revell Co. 
30 cents], which contains conversations and 
letters of Nicholas Herman of Lorraine, in 
illustration of the principle that practical 
faith in the presence of God is the best rule 
of a holy life. The author lived something 
over two hundred years ago and attained 
advanced age, and these conversations are 
supposed to have been written by M. Beau- 
fort. The book has been through a number 
of editions, has been found exceedingly val- 
uable in the promotion of personal devotion, 
and the present publishers have issued it in 
a very tasteful form. 

The second book is Humility, the Beauty 
of Holiness [A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 50 
cents], and is another example of Rev. 
Andrew Murray’s power of expanding a 
thought and extracting from it its last 
drop of meaning and of turning it over 
and over until its every aspect has come 
to be intelligible, to say the least, to every- 
body. It is the sort of book which helps 
men in the private study and practice of 
Christianity. 

A noteworthy publication is From Far 
Formosa [F, H. Revell Co, $2.00], a work 
by the late Rev. Dr. G. L. Mackay, edited 
by Rev. J. A. MacDonald. Dr. Mackay was 
a missionary at Formosa fof twenty-three 
years under Presbyterian auspices. He was 
a man of remarkable versatility and his 
observations upon the island include not 
merely extracts from journals and reports 
ef the progress and the vicissitudes of mis- 
sion work, but also many observations in 
regard to the politics, the natural history, 
the social life and the character of the peo- 
ple. In fact, it is a treasury of information 
upon a very large variety of subjects, many 
of which he treats intelligently, and some 
of which are handled in a masterly fashion. 
The chapters on animal life, trees, birds and 
tlowers, for example, are of large and last- 
ing scientific interest. Dr. Mackay was 
primarily and enthusiastically a missionary. 
His purpose, however, seems to be more to 
describe the people and their needs than 
himself and his work. Yet no one is left 
in doubt as to the value of missionary 
labors and it is obvious, although he keeps 
himself in the background as much as pos- 
sible, that he was a missionary of distin- 
guished fidelity and success. The editor 
has made this clear and very properly, but in 
such a way that Dr. Mackay is not responsi- 
ble for it. The book is illustrated, and both 
for its entertainment and its facts will be 
conceded a high place in missionary litera- 
ture, 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co, have brought 
out a very compact and serviceable little 
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book by J. H. Huddilston called Essentials 
of New Testament Greek [75 cents]. The 
author is instructor in Greek at North- 
western University. His purpose is to set 
forth in small compass the absolute essen- 
tials of the language as used by the New 
Testament writers in the hope of bringing 
the language of the New Testament within 
the reach of a larger number of Bible stu- 
dents, It is based upon his own experi- 
ence as an instructor, and the general sys- 
tem followed out is to introduce the sim- 
plest forms and render them familiar at first, 
deferring those more complicated until the 
student has made some little advance. 
There is nothing especially novel in this 
principle, but as applied to the New Testa- 
ment here it is somewhat different from 
anything with which we are acquainted, 
and the book has been used in manuscript 
already sufficiently to justify its publica- 
tion. The arrangement is clear and in all 
respects it seems to be a practically service- 
able and commendable little book. 

Dr. M. C. Hazard in Home Classes for the 
Home Department of the Sunday School 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. 50 cents] has 
supplied our churches with a small but 
compact and admirably inclusive and avail- 
able little treatise in which the history, pur- 
pose, organization, relations, methods, etc., 
of the home department of the Sunday 
school are set forth. It is interesting read- 
ing and will be very valuable for purposes 
of reference. 

STORIES. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s latest volume is a 
study of English court life one hundred and 
fifty years ago, when George Whittield, the 
famous evangelist, was at the hight of his 
renown in Englapd, It is called Bernicia 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25] and it brings 
out the contrast between the frivolous and 
often corrupt, yet frequently thoughtless 
rather than vicious, life of the English no- 
bility and the serious and almost sanctimo- 
nious manners of the Dissenters of that 
day, who nevertheless compel respect and 
even admiration by their sturdy, enduring 
excellence, Politics, religion and romance 
blend pleasantly in Mrs. Barr’s volume, and 
her heroine, Bernicia herself, is one of her 
most fascinating and successful creations. 
The religious tone of the book will impress 
everybody, yet there is nothing like cant in 
her pages and many will be surprised at the 
outcome of the story, which nevertheless 
commends itself, on the whole, as most ap- 
propriate. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., in their edi- 
tion of George Sand’s works, have brought 
out Fadette [$1.50], translated by Jane M. 
Sedgwick. 1t is a graceful and vivid study 
of French peasant life. A study which 
seems a little unnatural at times but which, 
as a whole, deserves very high praise for its 
artistic and literary merits. As a portrayal 
of types of character not very familiar to 
the American reader and as a fine specimen 
of choice literary art the book commends 
itself readily. 

A thoroughly modern novel, light, bright, 
entertaining, yet not without its useful 
suggestions, is Lakewood [F. A. Stokes 
Co. $1.00], by Mary H. Norris. The 
author knows her Lakewood thoroughly, 
and certain prominent people, some of 
whom are readily recognizable, appear in 
her pages. The book gives a very good 
idea of life at this popular resort and will 
serve to amuse a passing hour. 

David Malcolm’s Fifty Thousand Dollars 
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Ransom [J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 75 cents! 
is a crude story in what might be called 
the American variety of the Stanley J. 
Weyman type. Virtue is triumphant, but 
only after considerable trouble and leaving 
her foes slain by the way. The story has 
many of the elements of the best produc- 
tions of its sort. Nevertheless a keen-eyed 
reader will get considerable amusement out 
of the author’s loose ends. 

Two or three more or less religious stories 
may properly be grouped together. One is 
Miss Rose Porter’s My Son’s Wife [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. 75 cents]. Any one fa- 
miliar with Miss Porter’s productions would 
recognize this as probably from her pen. 
It is quite as much of a spiritual exhorta- 
tion as it is a story, yet itis a story anda 
sweet and wholesome one, which will do 
good to those who read it. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke’s delicate literary 
touch, the vividness and accuracy with 
which he reproduces Oriental scenes, per- 
sonages and customs give a large measure 
of verisimilitude to the pleasing fancy em- 
bodied in The Story of the Other Wise Man 
[Harper & Bros. $1.50]. It recites the 
wanderings and reveals the religious feel- 
ing of a Median patriarch, who, like the 
other Magi, saw the star, but was thrice 
hindered in his effort to carry gifts to the 
infant King by three imperative calls to 
minister to perishing human beings. The 
story, handsomely illustrated, is a beauti- 
ful and novel setting forth of the truth 
that the service of others is often the best 
form of paying honor to Christ. 

One more such book is Mr. W. T. Grif- 
fin’s Grandmont: Stories of an Old Monas- 
tery [Hunt & Eaton. $1.20]. The author 
is United States consul at Limoges in 
France, and there he has become familiar 
with certain historic and romantic facts 
connected with the ecclesiastical history of 
the region, which he has embodied in a 
story which is a series of pictures in its 
way. It is a good example of successful 
reproduction of both the manners and the 
religious spirit of the France of something 
more than eight centuries ago. Both for 
its inherent interest and its historical sig- 
nificance it deserves commendation. ' 

One or two reprints also demand notice. 
Mr. Thackeray’s Novels by Eminent Hands 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75] is out in a 
small and rather elegant edition with plush 
and gilt limp covers. It is a handsome 
piece of work and it is sold in a box, 
Another reissue is Dickens's Our Mutual 
Friend [Macmillan & Co, $1.00]. It is in 
the familiar edition which the Macmillans 
have been for some time issuing and is 
well adapted to satisfy the ordinary de- 
mand for Dickens’s works which is likely 
to continue for many years to come, 

The short stories of Owen Wister have 
a recognized character of their own, and 
eight of them have been gathered into a 
book called Red Men and White [Harper & 
Bros. $1.50], which Frederic Remington 
has illustrated typically. They are taken 
from Western life, and they possess the 
merit of reproducing types of individual 
character and of conduct which were com- 
mon a short time ago in our West, but 
which rapidly are passing not only out of 
sight but also out of knowledge, and the 
picture of which thus preserved will pos- 
sess in the future a unique and continually 
increasing value because of the halo of 
improbability which surrounds them. In 
a short time it will be difficult to make 
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people believe that they were founded upon 
fact. Apart from their inherent spirit and 
enjoyableness these stories of Mr. Wister 
possess that additional claim upon atten- 
tion. 

Much the same thing may be said of 
Mary Hallock Foote’s narratives, of which 
four have been grouped in The Cup of 
Trembling and Other Stories [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. Several of these, if 
not all of them, have been published in 
the magazines and they form a readable 
book, which in many instances will make 
a most acceptable Christmas present. 


JUVENILE, 


Daft Davie [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50], by S. R. Whitehead is almost too 
mature a book to rank among juveniles, yet 
the youthful spirit so penetrates it that we 
will let it lead our short juvenile list of this 
week, It isa little in the vein of Ian Mac- 
laren, Mr. Crockett and others, and its suc- 
cessive stories about Daft Davie, Lang Tam 
Tamsop, Auntie Kirstie, etc., are instinct 
with the Scotch wit, wisdom and piety which 
are made so freshly familiar to us, and so 
much more than ever entertaining to us in 
the new generation of stories, which we 
owe to the writers named and their col- 
leagues, This book is very different from 
most of them but deserves its place among 
them. 

Trooper Ross and Signal Butte [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.00] are two of Capt. Charles 
King’s lively and entertaining army sto- 
ries which are printed together in one vol- 
ume, which C. H. Stephens has illustrated 
and which the boys will read with shining 
eyes and breathless attention. Captain 
King’s books are all wholesome and of sur- 
passing interest in their peculiar line, and 
this one exhibits his characteristics very 
favorably. 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50], is by the prolific Oliver Optic, 
and is another volume in the Blue and the 
Gray on Land series. It varies from the 
author’s many other books in no noticeable 
manner and illustrates both his virtues and 
his defects as a writer. 

The Lothrop Publishing Co. have made 
one book of two stories, The Young Cas- 
carillero and Col. Thorndyke’s Adventures 
($1.00]. The two authors are Malcolm 
Downing and H. W. French. The two 
stories are of adventures exciting and peri- 
lous, and the book belongs to the more 
sensational portion of the adventure litera- 
ture of this season. 

The annual volume of The Chatterbox 
[Estes and Lauriat. $1.25] is as diversified, 
picturesque, entertaining and instructive as 
any of its predecessors. It is a book which 
the young people always like to have about 
the house, and from which they draw a great 
deal of valuable knowledge and probably a 
great deal more amusement. 

St. Nicholas [Century Co. $4.00] for the 
year is at hand in two sumptuous and beau- 
tiful volumes, as usual. We have told our 
readers repeatedly how highly we prize the 
magazine and somehow when the monthly 
numbers come to be collected into a book, 
the book seems more than twelve times as 
delightful as any separate month’s num- 
ber. In text, illustrations and in spirit as 
truly as form it is a marvelous magazine, a 
treasury of delights for the young and for 
almost as many of the old. 

The annual bound volume of Harper’s 
Young People, the Round Table [$3.50] is a 
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bewildering and bewitching collection of 
the best examples of literary work of all 
sorts which go to make up a boy’s and girl’s 
magazine. Fact and fancy, fun and serious- 
ness, wit and wisdom, a!] abound and each 
is illustrated in the best style of art and 
with a keen sense of fitness. Such a book 
is a household favorite for many years. 

Little Men and Women [Alpha Publishing 
Co. $1.50] also is out in its annual form 
and in a simple yet very pretty dress. This, 
too, is one of the best and most enjoyable 
of the juvenile publications. The pictures 
are specially attractive.—— Babyland [$1.00] 
comes from the same house and is gotten 
up with equally successful skill for the still 
younger children. They will appreciate a 
whole year’s allowance of it at once, as be- 
tween these covers. 


BOOKS ON ART, 


Mrs. Anna Jameson’s Legends of the Ma- 
donna (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3 00] has 
been revised by Estelle M. Hurll in the 
same manner that was observed in the case 
of the same author’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art, and this work, like that, is essentially 
unchanged. Special attention has been 
paid to the illustrative part, and the am- 
ple learning and the artistic discrimination 
of Mrs. Jameson have been rendered more 
available and more valuable to the modern 
reader by the wisdom and good taste of the 
present editor. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders [$3 00], 
likewise by Mrs. Jameson, and her Memoirs 
of Early Italian Painters [$3 00], issued by 
the same publishers, also have been edited 
by Miss Hurll and the latter book has been 
to some extent rewritten by her. The orig- 
inal volumes, the sterling excellence of 
which has been approved by many years of 
conceded popularity, need no additional 
commendation now, more than a testimony 
to the praisewortby skill of their reviser and 
editor. 

Mr. F P. Stearns also has supplied the 
reader with considerable judicious art crit- 
icism, as well as other collateral material, 
ina volume called The Midsummer of Ital- 
ian Art [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.35]. He 
makes a study of the work of Fra Angelico, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raph- 
ael Santi and Correggio, and the reader who 
is more or less familiar with art matters 
will find here much of which he will be 
glad, while the artistic tyro will appreciate 
the interest and the utility of such a book. 
Writing with genuine zeal, for his own 
pleasure, the author has written so as to 
appeal successfully to the reader’s sym- 
pathy for the subject and his treatment of 
it is satisfying. Such a book as this might 
be efficiently used in classes for general in- 
formation as well as in strictly artistic cir- 
cles, and it has much value for purposes of 
reference. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

A good portrait of Dr. Holmes, although 
not in his latest years, is the frontispiece 
of the Cambridge edition of The Complete 
Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00] and the 
Gambrel Roofed House also is represented 
faithfully in this edition, which follows 
those of Longfellow, Whittier and Brown- 
ing. In combining the works of Holmes in 
a single volume it omits some of the poems 
attributed to him, but none which he ac- 
knowledged by including in the collections 
of his writings which he himself supervised. 
It has, of course, a biographical sketch of 
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the author and the usual indexes, etc. I* 
is clearly printed and makes a handsome 
volume, which is not too large to be han- 
dled easily. 

Probably few people who have not taken 
special pains to keep abreast of modern 
scientific advances have any adequate con- 
ception of recent progress in mechanical, 
physical and engineering science. In order 
to indicate to such persons something of 
what has been done and is continuing to be 
done in the scientific world, Mr. C. H. Coch- 
rane has written a book called The Wonders 
of Modern Mechanism [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.20], in which he describes in some detail, 
but in popular language, several of the most 
modern inventions and other steps of prog- 
ress which have been taken. His chapters 
are about such subjects as Big Business 
Buildings, Extraordinary Bridges, Electric- 
ity, Submarine Boats, Flying Machines, 
Bicycle Manufacture, The Electrical Loco- 
motive, One Hundred and Twenty Miles an 
Hour, Illuminating Gas, etc., and, although 
considerable technical languege is used, the 
ordinary reader can grasp the meaning of 
nearly every page without serious difficulty. 
The book is more interesting than most 
novels of the season and it suggests possi- 
bilities which are vast enough to fairly be- 
wilder. It is handsomely bound and illus- 
trated.——Mr. T. W. Taylor, Jr.’s, essay on 
The Individual and the State [Ginn & 
Co. 80 cents], is a treatise on justice, and 
at once a thoughtful and in some respects 
specially suggestive discussicn, while it 
also possesses interest as a good example of 
such theses as are accepted at Cornel] Uni- 
versity from candidates for the degree of 
Ph. D. 

Mr. E. S. Martin's little book, Cousin 
Anthony and I [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1 25] is less profound in purpose and man- 
ner yet it is none the less characterized by 
good sense, vigorous and telling thought 
and charm of style. It contains a number 
of short essays about very different topics, 
some more and others less important, and 
there is in it a pleasant blending of the 
shrewdness of the man of the world with 
something of the artless hopefulness of the 
dreamer. These chapters are meditations 
rather than conversations or exbortations, 
and they combine into the sort of book 
which one likes to take up for a half hour, 
and never takes up without finding some- 
thing that refreshes, and which, without 
making a strong impression upon the mem- 
ory as a whole, continually reminds one of 
itself by certain pithy expressions which 
often recur to mind. 

Manuals of mythology have a definite re- 
lation to education, ard occasionally are 
called for in connection with home reading 
or study. A new one, the Manual of My- 
thology [David McKay. $1.25], revised and 
corrected from the twentieth edition of 
Petiscus, has been brought out in clear, 
compact and handsome form. It has abun- 
dant and well-executed illustrations. ——-The 
molecular hypothesis is of more actual than 
apparent consequence to most people, and 
the volume on this subject must find read- 
ers chiefly among specialists. All] such will 
examine Mr. Risteen’s book, Molecules and 
the Molecular Theory of Matter [Ginn & Co. 
$2.00], with interest, and will find it a 
learned and discerning treatment of this 
subject, which may serve either as a text- 
book or as a guide to the lay inquirer. 

Life and Love [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25], by Margaret W. Morley, also deals 
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with the world of nature and supplies a 
good deal of technical scientific information 
in an unusually popular and intelligible 
form. Weare not sure that we are ready 
to indorse some of the autho1’s conclusions 
in the form in which they are presented, 
but we regard the book as a true help to 
an intelligent comprebension of the progress 
and development of living creatures, and of 
the necessity and power of love as a feature 
of human life. Yetin her course of thought 
the author seems to have given love a much 
less prominent place than the title of the 
book would lead one to infer.——Prof. E. 
S. Dana of Yale University is the author of 
Minerals and How to Study Them [John 
Wiley & Son. $1.00], which is a book for 
beginners in mineralogy. Professor Dana, 
both by inheritance and by personal attain- 
ments, is an expert in this branch of science 
and has endeavored in this book to give the 
student and others the benetit of his large 
knowledge of this increasingly important 
department. Of course the book is couched 
largely in scientific language, but it is a fine 
example of the practical application of 
learning to ordinary needs. 

In these days, when the ordinary signifi- 
cance of business matters to most of us is 
increased by the public interest in such 
matters as the reformation of our national 
currercy and the deficiency in our national 
revenue, etc., such a book as Giving and 
Getting Credit [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00] 
by Frederick B. Goddard is timely. Most 
of these utterances are commonplaces to 
expert business men, but to the world of 
young men who are entering upon a busi- 
ness career, or of men, young or old, who 
are not trained in financial methods, the 
author’s pages will furnish many sugges- 
tions and facts, the knowledge of which 
will be a protection and a guide, besides 
qualifying them to take more intelligent 
and long sighted views of public as well as 
private affairs. The book is unassuming, 
but of decided value. 


NOTES. 


—— Professor Tyler’s history of Amherst 
College, to which we alluded in our review of 
the bocks of 1895, was published by F. H. 
Hitchcock, 55 West 45th Street, New York, 
and not by. any Boston publisher. 

—— Marie Corelli’s strange story, The Sor- 

rows of Satan, sold to the number of 25,000 
copies during the first fortnight. No copies 
were sent to the press, and the book contains 
severe utterances about literary criticism. 
In our issue of Dec. 5 the types made us 
say Farm instead of Town, in describing Rev. 
F. 8. Child’s excellent book, An Old New Eng- 
land Town, and the mistake passed unnoticed. 
The town is Fairfield, Ct., and a second edi- 
tion of the book is under way already. 





—— The Glasgow press has announced the 
recent discovery of a significant and interest- 
ing collection of letters at Caithness Castle. 
They all are addressed to George Thomson, 
a famous musical amateur nearly a hundred 
years ago. They are dated from 1800 to 1850, 
and among them are letters by Burns, Byron, 
Scott, Moore and Dickens. Doubtless they 
will soon be published. 

— Mr. N.H. Dole states in Book News that 
Mr. F. H. Day, of the firm of Copeland & Day 
of this city, is an enthusiastic collector of me- 
mentos of the poet Keats. He owns a copy 
of the first edition of Keats’s works which be- 
longed to the poet’s friend Seaverns, and his 
Keats library contains nearly three hundred 
volumes, once owned by either the poet or by 
some intimate friend of his. 

—— The recent charge that Mr. Hall Caine 
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is writing too fast and borrowing from him- 
self proves to have been due to the natural 
mistake of certain persons who have read a 
book by him in which is material also used 
in The Deemster. It was used first in a 
story published by him in his Liverpool pa- 
per during his journalistic days but never re- 
published as a complete novel in England, 
and therefore treated by him as an available 
source of supply. 

—— A large mass of manuscripts by John 
and Charles Wesley also has come to light in 
the vaults of the Wesleyan bookrooms in 
London. Some are in verse and show that 
the brothers were sturdy Tories and predicted 
the divine wrath for America if she persisted 
in her revolt against King George. One fea- 
ture is a note-book of John Wesley’s memo- 
randa for bis talks to the ‘‘ Holy Club” while 
he was an Oxford student. They need, it is 
said, to be well winnowed before publication. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
PLACES AND PEOPLES. By Jules Luguiens, Ph.D. 
pp. 213. 
COLOR Stupy. By Anson K. Cross. pp. 73. 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Anson K. Cross. pp. 


197. 
FREE HAND DRAWING. By Anson K, Cross. pp. 
112. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
SILAS MARNER. By George Eliot. pp. 236, 40 
cents. 
Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By Richard H. 
Dana,Jr. pp.470. 60 cents. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAys. By Thomas Hughes. 
pp. 364. 60 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
Essig. By Laura Dayton Fessenden. pp. 93. $1.50. 
Ovp Boston. By Henry R. Blaney. pp. 137. $3.00. 


Arena Pub. Co.’ Boston. 
NicopEMUs. By Grace 8. Duff. 75 cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. By C. H. Grandgent. pp. 
142. 50 cents. 
W. F. Adams Co. Springfield. 
PICTURESQUE WORCESTER. Part Il. pp. 162. $3.00. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 

TYPES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. pp. 210. 75 cents. 

THE GROWTH OF BRITISH PoLicy. By Sir J. R. 
Seeley, Litt. D., K. C. M. G. Two vols. pp. 403, 
436. $3.50. 

THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
pp. 197. $1.25. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH History. Partll. By A. J. 
Church, M.A. pp.210. $1.00, 

PASCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. By R. W. Church, 
M.A.,D.C.L pp. 350. $1.75. 

NEW ORLEANS, THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. By 
Grace King. pp 404. $2.50. 

VACATION RAMBLES. By Thomas Hughes. pp. 405. 
$1.75. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. By Raoul 
Hesdin. pp. 204. $1.25. 

*CENSION. By Maude M. Austin. pp. 150. $1.00, 

METHODS OF MIND TRAINING. By Catharine Aiken. 
pp. 110. $1.00. 

i. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

SERMONS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. By Phillips 
Brooks. pp.351. $1.75. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

UNION witH Gop. By J. Rendel Harris. pp. 211, 
$1.25. 


LESSONS IN THE SCHOOL OF PRAYER. By Rev. 
ArtburT, Pierson, D.D. pp. 151. 50 cents. 

A PocKET HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Thomas Rand. pp. 75. 25 
cents. 

LITTLE Susy’s SIX BIRTHDAYS, SIX TEACHERS, SIX 
SERVANTS. pp. 258. $2.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
JOSEPH, THE DREAMER, By Robert Bird. pp. 387. 
$1.50. 
LABOR IN ITS RELATIONS TO LAW. By F.J.S8tim- 
son. pp.145. 75 cents. 
WINDOW AND PARLOR GARDENING. By N. Jéns- 
son Rose. pp. 164. $125. 
HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES: The Ephesians, 
By Professor Candlish, D.D. pp. 132. 60 cents. 
THE CRITICAL REVIEW. By S. D. F.Salmond, D.D. 
pp. 451. $2.00. 
American Book Co. New York. 

STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE, By 
Edward Eggleston. pp. 214. 50 cents. 

STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE AMERI- 
CANS. By Edward Eggleston. P; 159. 40 cents. 

As You LIKE It. By William Shakespeare. pp. 
102. 20 cents. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
pp. 207. 35 cents. 

ScHOOL ZOOLOGY. By Margaretta Burnet. pp. 205. 
75 cents. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. By James G. 
Needham, M.S. pp. 302. 90 cents. 


Century Co. New York. 
one nee FOR 1895. Two volumes. pp. 528, 528. 


THE gg 7 MAGAZINE. May to October, 1895. 
pp. 960. $3.00. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 
THE EPISCOPATE IN AMERICA, By William Stevens 
Perry, Bishop of Iowa. pp. 378. $5.00. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 
THE STORY OF MARCUS WHITMAN. By J. G. Craig- 
head, D. D. pp. 211. 
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For A Busy Day. By J. R. Miller, D.D. pp. 32. 
HIS GREAT AMBITION. By Anna F. Heckman. pp. 


317. 

THE MESSAGES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
By Rev. Thomas Murpby, D. D., LL. D. pp. 675. 
LIFE’Ss BYWAYS AND WAYSIDES. By J. R. Miller, 

D. D. pp 320. 
GUIDANCE IN PRAYER. By M.E.H. pp. 96 
THE JOHANNEAN PROBLEM. By George W. Gil- 
more. pp. 124. 
Way & Williams. Chicago. 
NIM AND CUM AND THE WONDERBEAD STORIES. 
By Catharine B. Yale. pp.126. $1.25. 
THE LITTLE ROOM AND OTHER STORIES. By Mad- 
eleine Y. Wynne. pp.145. $1. 25. 
Government Printing Offiee. Washington. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATISTICS OF 
RAILWAYS. pp. 677. 
George W. Snow. Bangor. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF JACQUES DE MOLAY. ByG.W. 
Snow. pp. 99. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. By William Winter. pp. 
334, 25 cents. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Oe a OT 
—a Missions. By J. G. Kerr, M. D., LL. D. 


pp. 2 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

NATIONAL DRAWING CARDS, 

NATIONAL DRAWING MODELS. 

NATIONAL DRAWING BOOKS, FOR FIFTH, SIXTH, 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS. By Anson K, 
Cross. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Pennsy!vania. 
THE PROBLEM OF SOCIOLOGY. By Georg Simmel, 
p. 63. 15 cents. 

THE SOCIAL BASIS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 

TION. By Prof. J. W.Jenks. pp.36. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July-October. BULLETIN OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

November. JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

December. TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.— 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF CIVICS.—NEW WORLD. 
—AMERICAN KITCHEN MAGAZINE.—UNITARIAN. 
—BIBLIA.—GOOD WoORDSs.—MUSIC.—SCHOOL RE- 
VIEW.—BOOK NEWSs.—COSMOPOLITAN.—FORUM — 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW.—ART AMATEUR.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL.—DONAHOE’S MAGAZINE.— WRITER. 








SOME INTERESTING FAOTS ABOUT 
VETERAN MINISTERS. 


The Congregationalist is an old friend of 
mine. I have known it for many years—the 
same paper under a different name, to which 
my father was a subscriber when published 
as the Boston Recorder by Nathaniel Willis. 

I need not remark, what is known to all 
publishers, that types do not always tell the 
truth. They were guilty of adding ten years 
to the life of one whois only eighty—see issue 
of The Congregationalist, Sept. 19, page 420. 

Roused by this mistake, I looked at the rec- 
ord of ministers in the last Minutes of the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts to 
see if I really were among the venerable vet- 
erans of the list. This is the result of my 
search; The one who heads the list is Joseph 
W. Cross, West Boylston, ordained 1834, Oct. 
1—a little more than sixty-one years ago; 
J. Jay Dana comes next, Housatonic, or- 
dained 1835, Sept. 9; third, Ezekiel Russell, 
long time of Holbrook, 1836, June 22; fourtb, 
S. G. Buckingham, pastor emeritus, Spring- 
field, 1837, May 24; fifth, Joshua T. Tucker, 
once of Holliston, now of Boston, 1837, Nov. 
16; sixth, S. Hopkins Emery, Taunton, 1837, 
Nov. 23. The only other ministers ordained 
in the thirties and in the order named are: 
John Pike, Rowley; William S. Coggin, Box- 
ford, now deceased; Cyrus Hamlin, Lexing- 
ton; Edmund Dowse, Sherborn; Leander 
Thompson, North Woburn; Leonard S. Parker, 
North Cambridge—a sum total of eleven, now 
living, ordained before 1840, who are enrolled 
as members of the twenty-five ministerial as- 
sociations of the State. Professors Park of 
Andover and Tyler of Amherst, and perhaps 
others, may be older ministers but are not 
eredited with as early an ordination. 

Surprised to find his name so near the head 
of the column of seniors in the circle of Con- 
gregational ministers ‘in Massachusetts thus 
associated together, the ‘‘ oldest minister in 
Taunton” owes this discovery to the mistake 
in his age already noticed, and is glad of the 
present opportunity to make a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the divine goodness, which 
has permitted him to be one of Christ’s minis- 
ters nearly sixty years and has spared to him 
the wife of nearly fifty-eight years to be a con- 
stant helper in the miaistry. 

Taunton, Thanksgiving Day,1895 8 H. E. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


With a wealth of articles, poems and stories, including 
Ex-President Harrison’s first article on “This Country of Ours”; 
Rudyard Kipling’s new India story, “William the Conqueror ”; 
The story of “How Longfellow Wrote His Best-Known Poems”; 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ first of six “Neighborhood Types”’; 
Mary Anderson’s first autobiographical article of her career; 
A full page of Kate Greenaway’s bonnie little women; 
The first of Julia Magruder’s novel, illustrated by Mr. Gibson; 


James Whitcomb Riley’s new poem, illustrated by A. B. Frost 
And over 40 other stories, articles and poems. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE FOR TEN CENTS 


For One Dollar the Journal will be Sent for a Whole Year by 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Dee. 23, 
10 A.M. Address by Rev. Doremus Seudder on Some 
Truths that Need Special Emphasis Today. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ten, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturday, 3 P.M. 








Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
6ETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
onal membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions sulicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssiONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
EB. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
ftics Abbie KB, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missivnus in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Iudians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational touse; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. U. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
—Church aud Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Piuneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 
New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocrETy.—(Includ- 
ing work of furmer New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mission- 
ary colleges, twenty academies in the West and Suuth, 
ten free Uhristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
8. F. Wilkias, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational 
House, Bostou, 151 Washington St., Chicago. Ill, Ad- 
dress, |W Congregational House, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only tur enemas | work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, Ll). D., secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Fiéid Secretary; K. Lawrence Barnara, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Buston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. stanwood, 701 Sears Builuing, 
Boston. Address applications tu Rey. A. HM. Quint, D.D., 
Conyreyationa: Library, | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF —lu order to afford a little 
time.y aid to aged and disapled tome and foreign mis- 
sivnaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
cee of the Nationai Council asks from eaco church one 
spleudid offering tor its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. Kor tuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, ana Year- 
Book, 1893, paxe 62. secretary, Rev. N. 4. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, (t.; Treasurer, Kev. 8S. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the Natiuns! Vouncil of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the state of Connecticut) [here 
insért the bequest), tu be used for the purpose ot Minis- 
terial Keliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Cougregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chieago in October, 
L886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invives correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Caretul attention wil) be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, UCongre- 
gationai House, Boston. Kev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
i827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Manover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. sailors aud landsmen weicome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sunaay 
services, usual huurs, Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. branch mission, Vineyard Haven, Is a Con- 
Biegativonal society and appeals to all Congregational 
cuurches for support, Send donations of money to B.S. 
Suodw, Correspoudiug Secretary, Room 22,vongregational 
Hofise, Boston. Seud clothing, cumtort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests snould read: ‘1 give aud bequeath to the Bos- 
to. Seaman's Frieud Society the sum of $——, to be ap- 
plied to tye charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Kev Alexander McKeuzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

What an acceptable report is that from the 
tirst C. E. Society in the world. It sets the 
g od example of trying to live up to its motto 
to the last letter. 

If we never before heard of the term ‘“ de- 
nominationally peripatetic’ it will now be 
justitied by an item from the Lake States. 
That the church never before had a settled 
past .r may account for part of its wandering. 

Such items as one this week from Michigan 
remind us again that the best plan for one 
eLurch may not be for another. It is not 
eiained that good results from free pews in 
cue place assure the universal success of the 
piao. 

A church in Iowa is reported to have made 
its tine showing “ principally because one man 
:esoived himseif into a home missionary and 
a church building society.’’ By all means, 
every church member should organize six or 
seven new societies of one member each. 

Suggestious for church manuals are often 
given through our news columns, and a Mas- 
sachusetts church offers more in this issue. 
We wish every reader could be benefited 
more directly by a glance at some of the 
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artistic publications which so carefully set 
forth the standing of these churches. 

A comment comes along with an item from 
New Jersey to the effect that it is excellent 
practice to cultivate catbolicity and prepare 
for an advance in Christian unity by inviting 
the non-Congregational churches of the same 
town to our councils, but it would save ‘‘ em- 
barrassment”’ if those delegates uaderstood 
that they are honorary and not constituent 
members. 

Now when the annual meeting of the Sun- 
day school is on the program, it is in order for 
a school to see how others do their work. 
Not the least important, but often the most 
neglected, feature is the teachers’ meeting. 
Two successful schools in one city suggest 
these plans for meetings: once a month with 
supper, or weekly before the midweek meet- 
ing to study the lesson with the superintend- 
ent or pastor. Though old in suggestion, 
these ideas may be a new help to many a 
school. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 


Two recent preachers in the Seminary Church 
have been Dr. Reuen Thomas and Dr. Philip 8. 
Moxom. Professor Hincks is in charge of the pul- 
pit during December.—tThree students from the 
seminary still spend their Sundays at Berkeley Tem- 
ple. The staff is at present composed of Messrs. 
Merrill, Saltmarsh and Gustin, their work being 
under the supervision of Rev. W.8. Kelsey.——The 
seminary library is undergoing a complete re- 
arrangement in the hands of Dr. Ropes ——The 
Christmas vacation of two weeks begins Dec. 19. 


Hartford. 


At the last missionary meeting Rev. G. A. Row” 
land, a graduate of the seminary, who has been a 
missionary in Japan for some years, spoke about 
the missionary work in that country.——aA large 
number of the students attended the lectures re- 
cently delivered by Hon. C. D. Wright before the 
school of sociology.——In continuation of his 
chapel talks upon the Doctrinal Teachings of Jesus, 
Professor Paton has spoken on Christ’s Teaching 
Regarding the Holy Spirit and Christ’s Position 
Towards the Old Testament.—Last week Wednes- 
day evening, at the close of dinner, the students 
passed a pleasant hour with after-dinner speeches 
by five of them and with college songs and a poem. 
—tThe Christmas vacation begins at noon Dec. 21 
and closes at noon Jan. 2, 


Oberlin. 


The event of the past week has been the render- 
ing of the Messiah by a chorus of 170 voices and so- 
loists from Boston, New York, Chicago, and Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. A number of students sing 
in the chorus, and the oratorio, given each year, 
constitutes an educational influence of great value. 
——Examinations occur Dec. 19, 20,and the term 
closes the noon of Dec. 20. 

Chicago. 

Thanksgiving was a happy day among the stu- 
dents of the seminary. Scarcely one of the many 
who are away from home was not entertained by 
friends.——-Last week Tuesday the faculty and stu- 
dents pledged a large part of the $500 which they 
are accustomed to contribute toward the support of 
Rev. C. N. Ransom, of the class of 1890, missionary 
in Natal, South Africa. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
PAa.—The quarterly meeting of the northeastern 
Pennsylvania Welsh churches was held in Plym- 
outh, Dec. 7,8. Among the interesting topics home 
and foreign missions received large attention. An 
effort is to be made to secure au annual collection 
from every church. 


FLA.—The St. Johns River Conference held its 
fourth annual meeting in Pomona, Dec. 11, 12. An 
introductory sermon was preached by Rev. Henry 
Cartledge, and papers were read upon the Powerand 
Work of the Holy Spirit, Bible Study, Christian 
Unity and Duty of Congregational Churches to 
Public Education. The conference sermon was by 
Rev. A.M. McDonald. Aninteresting address upon 
Home Missions in Florida was given by Supt. 8S. F. 
Gale. The conference consists of six churches 
scattered along the St. Johns River for a distance 
of seventy miles, The session just closed was in- 
teresting and profitable. A resolution indorsing 
the work of the A. M. A. in Florida and its school 
in Orange Park was passed. 


CAL.—-The San Joaquin Valley Association met in 
Tulare, Nov. 29. Interesting discussions were en- 
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joyed on Superticial Conversions, Keception of 
Members, Organizing a Church tor Work, The 
Church as a Power, Financial Work of the Church, 
and Christian Endeavor in Relation to Church and 
Pastor. The representation was full and reports 
were to the effect that the churches are doing good 
work, though discouragements are great. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


MaAss.—The Worcester Club held its annua) meet- 
ing Dec. 9, 300 persons being present. Rey. Ar- 
chibald McCullagh, D. D., was elected president. 
Forefathers’ Day was the theme. Mr. E. R. Good- 
win, principal of the Classical High School, reada 
paper on The Puritan: His Character and Influence 
upon the Institutions of Today. Rev.S. W. Brown 
read a paper on The Puritan Character as Shown in 
the Life of Henry Ward Beecher. A third paper 
was by G. H. Mellen, Esq.,on The Puritan Charac- 
ter as Shown in the Life of Wendell Phillips. 

R. I.—The Providence Club held its winter festi- 
val Dec. 9, over 400 members and guests being pres- 
ent. Dr. Archibald» McCullagh gave a scholarly 
address on The Bible asa Great Classic. Rev. E.G. 
Porter spoke upon the Christian Massacres in Tur- 
key, with a startling object lesson in the form of an 
American Board map dotted with blood red spots 
in the localities where the atrocities bave taken 
place. Strong resolutions of sympathy with the 
oppressed were passed. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Serkeley Temple joyfully welcomed 
back last Sunday its pastor, Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickin- 
son, to restored health and renewed labors with his 
people after an absence of six months. A grand rally 
was held in the evening, at which brief addresses 
were made by several of the workers in different de- 
partments of this many-sided cburch, and the pas- 
tor received abundant and tender evidences of 
esteem and affection. 

WINTHROP.—Since Oct. 1 a special effort has been 
made to arouse a greater interest in religious meet- 
ings. Mission work at a union chapel has been 
well sustained and a Sunday schoo! organized, and 
now a committee bas been appointed to consider 
and plan for a new church organization. There are 
about 100 families in the vicinity during the winter, 
who are encouraged to support the enterprise, and 
in the summer a much larger constituency could 
be counted on from temporary residents at the 
beach. Rev. E. J. Moore has conducted the special 
work. 


PLymoutTH.—Under the auspices of the Evange!- 
istic Association of New England a series of help- 
ful union meetings was conducted for three days 
recently, Mr. E. A. Lawrence being the evangelist. 
The Methodist and Baptist churches joined the 
effort, and the results are seen chiefly in the re- 
vived condition’ of those who were already Chris- 
tians. The effort was continued by the churches 
alone. A good number of conversions are reported, 

LOWELL.—First, The differences which have 
divided this church for a year past culminated in a 
church weeting last week, which by a vote of 206 to 
163 sustained the pastor, Rev. G. F. Kenngott. This 
was the second church meeting in regard to the dif- 
ferences between the pastor and deacons, the first 
having been held last summer. The pastor having 
been sustained in his course by both these meetings 
has now ended the controversy, so far as he is him- 
self concerned, by resigning his pastorate, to take 
effect Dec. 31.—MXirk Street. Rev. Dr. E B. Webu 
has been engaged as regular supply for the present. 
—Pawtucket. By the recent death ef Mrs. Rhoda 
Coburn at the advanced age of ninety years this 
church loses its oldest member. 


WoORCESTER.—/Plymouth held its annual parish 
meeting Dec. 4. The treasurer’s report shows 
$1,000 given to home missions and $918 to foreign. 
The Y.P. 8S. C. E. has contributed $138 in benevo- 
lences. The church voted to make its prayer meet- 
ing once a month a foreign missionary meeting 
with special speakers Mrs. Ballington Booth ac- 
dressed three arge congregations Dec. 9, greatly 
interesting the people by ber sweet and sinvere 
manner. Her invitation to join the auxiliary of 
the army met witb a cordia) response.— /'ark, at 
its annual meeting Dec. 12, reported eighteen addi- 
tions for the year and a present membership of 200. 
Benevolences amounted to $280 and home expenses 
to $4,200. Three years ago this church was depend- 
ent upon the City Missionary society for aid.— 
Hope held its annual meeting Dec. 12 Additions 
for the year were twelve on confession, s xteen in 
all, and the total membership is 169. It was voted 
to continue the system of free seats and vo untary 
offerings, and the church expects to be self-support- 
ing hereafter. Dr, Daniel Merriman presented a 
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paper before the Ministers’ Meeting last week Mon- 
day on Church Music. Ile advised spending less 
money upon quartets and more for an instructor, 
who would train all the people to appreciate and 
render good music. 

Old South, The illustrated Brochure, just re- 
ceived, fulfi ls its mission in showing this church in 
its “up to date’ form. Its bright cover in colors 
and fancy type is an attractive suggestion of its 
pleasing contents. Finecuts are numerous through- 
out the book and present the church edifice, exte- 
rior and interior views, besides likenesses of the 
heads of various departments of the church and of 
the pastor, Dr. A. Z. Conrad. The historical and 
descriptive sketch which precedes the list of mem- 
bers is interesting in itself and made more so by 
the accompanying illustrations. 


DuDLEY.— The roll-call of the church was held 
Dec. 4. Responses were given from fifty three mem- 
bers out of a total of eighty-five. Within a short 
time a reception and complimentary concert was 
given Mr. George Lindley, chorister of the church. 
He was presented with a gold watch and chain asa 
testimonial of gratitude for fifty years of service. 


Monson.—The labors of Rev. W. A. Dunnett as 
conductor of union evangelistic services for the 
last fortnight have met with a gratifying degree 
of success, and the community has been stirred, 
the inquirers, who include attendants upon both 
the Methedist and Congregational churches as 
well as some non-church-goers, being numerous. 
One unusual and valuable faature has been the 
setting apart of a day each week to visit the ill and 
infirm in their homes. Mr. Dunnett comes from 
Canada. He avoids the appeal to the emotions 
only, and is considered by Rev. F. 8. Hatch, the 
pastor, a wise and worthy man with a special gift 
in evangelism. 


SPENCER.—The C. E. Society has just started a 
religious and literary organization, to be known 
as ‘*The Pilgrims,” At the first meeting character 
sketches of the Pilgrims and Puritans were given. 
The C. E., the home missionary and foreign mis- 
sionary societies have just presented the church 
with a large missionary map of the world. The 
Home Missionary Society has sent a box of books 
apd papers to an institute in the South, while a 
barrel of clothing bas just been sent by the Lacies’ 
Charitable Society to a missionary in Lowa. 

SPRINGFIFLD.—/ark bas voted to change its sys- 
tem of raising revenue for current expenses, and 
will rent seats this year. At the annual meeting of 
the corporation reports were hopeful, and showed 
receiots of $7,273 and expenses of $7,269. Pledges of 
$9,875 have been received toward the debt of 
$14,988, 

Maine. 

PoORTLAND.— Williston, The annual reports show 
$2,444 benevolences for the year. The accessions 
numbered fifty five, the largest annual addition, 
with one exception, in the bistory of the church. 
The present enrollment is 406, making the church 
the second largest in the city and the third in the 
State. During the tive years’ pastorate of Rev. 
D. M. Pratt 177 persons have been added to the 
membership The church has voted to adopt indi- 
vidual communion cups. The C. E. Society is large 
and spiritually aggressive. Frou, its membership 
the church.has just elected a deacon, the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and the assistant 
superintendent. 


BINGHAM —A Jong contemplated change in the 
location of the meeting house bas been made. The 
Ladies’ Circle purchased a lot in the center of the 
village for $1,250 on which, through the efforts of 
the pastor, Rev. J. C. Gregory, and bis faithful 
workers, a finished and furnished building was 
dedicated Dec. 12. The sermon was by Rev. C. B. 
Smith and the prayers by Rev. T.G. Mitchell and 
Rev. Albert Thompson. Rev. Lewis Goodrich gave 
an historical address. The building contains two 
special windows, one in honor of the pastor, the 
other a memorial. 

Batn —Winter Street observed its centennial 
Dec. 8-10 with an interesting program. Rev. O. W. 
Folsom gave an historical discourse, Dr A. F Beard, 
a former pastor, Professor Chapman of Bowdoin, 
Rev. A. F. Dunnelis and Dr. J. L. Jenkins gave ad- 
dresses. The celebration closed with a banquet. 
A marked addition to the attractiveness of the 
m-etings were the floral decorations and special 
music. 

New S#ARON.—After a two weeks’ series of 
meetings the cburch finds itself revived and sup- 
ported by an enlarged sympathy inthe town Rev. 
G. A. Mathews assisted in the work. Eighteen 
persns show a desire to live changed lives. 


New Hampshire.+ 


Dover.—First. Dr. G. E Hall, the pastor, has 
arranged to give on Wednesday evenings a series of 
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four free popular lectures on Egypt, !’alestine and 
Syria, Constantinople, and Naples and Vicinity, the 
fruit of his trip with The Congregationalist’s 
party. The lectures are illustrated with the stere- 
opticon, many of the views having been taken by 
himself. 

LEBANON.—The C. E Society is Jarge and in fine 
working condition. The series of Sunday evening 
services under its care is awakening much interest 
and filling the chapel to its utmost capacity. Good 
results are anticipated. 

Nasavua.—First. A class in good citizenship has 
been formed under the lead of the pastor, Dr. Cyrus 
Richardson, and a class in systematic Bible study 
in connection with the C. E. Society. 

HILLSBORO BRIDGE,— 4 promising new departure 
has been taken to increase the voluntary weekly of- 
fering so as to meet all deficiencies in current ex- 
penses. The W.C. T. U. has inaugurated a series 
of winter evening union services. 


Verment. 

BETHEL —The rededication of the meeting house 
took place recently on a stormy day so that the 
attendance was not as large as expected. The 
total cost of repairs was nearly $1,200, mostly paid 
for. The interior of the building only was changed, 
and the added convenience is greatly appreciated. 


Connecticut. 


CHESHIRE.—Rev. J. P. Hoyt preached an anniver- 
sary and historical sermon Dec. 8, bringing to light 
the fact that Rev. Nathaniel Chauncey, who gath- 
ered the church in 1724, was the first graduate of 
Yale College and the only graduate in the first 
class of 1702. The total number of persons received 
into the church is 2,347. Of these 122 have been 
received by Mr. Hoyt in his five years’ pastorate. 
The church now numbers 303. Much effective re- 
formatory and Christian work has been done in the 
town the past year. 


WATERBURY.— First. Dr. Joseph Anderson re 
viewed the doings of the General Conference of 
late. His remarks concerning the Law and Order 
League in referring to the action of the conference 
in indorsing it, coming from a conservative man 
so high in literary and church circles and from a 
member of the Yale corporation, have been largely 
quoted and much commented upon in the State 
press. 

SOUTHINGTON.— Rev. Joseph Danielson has re- 
cently reviewed his five years’ pastorate. Eighty- 
three new members have been received, and, be- 
sides clearing itself of debt and meeting the current 
expenses, the church has given $3,800 for benevo- 
lences. This pastorate is the longest for many 
years. 


NEWTOWN .—The parsonage was well filled a Friday 
evening of Jate, the occasion being a reception to 
the pastor, Rev. Otis Barker, and wife by members 
of his parish. An interesting entertainment was 
followed by the serving of refreshments. 


Roxsory.—The interior decorations of the church 
edifice are now completed, and when the new car- 
pets are laid the meeting house will be much im- 
proved. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

BROOKLYN.—A fire early Sunday morning in the 
home of Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith was discovered, 
fortunately, in time to permit him and the other 
members of the household to escapein safety. The 
property damage is about $1,000. 

NorFo_k.—For three weeks the church has 
worked heartily in a revival conducted in the Meth- 
odist meeting house. A helpful introduction was 
three days of meetings beld by this church alone. 
Last week ten persons were received to member- 
ship, all on confession. 

MouNT VERNON.—VFirst. Special services are 
being held on successive evenings, beginning Dec. 
1, with noted preachers from the neighboring large 
cities. Rev L. Ff. Buell is the pastor. The church 
was organized three years ago. 


BRANDON.—A series of special meetings under 
the lead of the pastor, Rev. R. E. Andrew, has re- 
sulted in a good number of conversions, mostly 
among adults. About thirty will have joined this 
church during the year. 


CARTHAGE.—AS a result of the revival recently 
reported twenty-six persons last Sunday united 
with the church. Eighteen of these were husbands 
and wives, 

New Jersey. 

WESTFIELD.—Tbis church, through ics mission- 
ary activity, has a position in the denomination out 
of proportion to its size. Its gifts per member to 
foreign missions are equaled by few other churches 
in the country, albeit there are no persons of wealth 
in the membership. The new pastor, Kev. Henry 
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Ketcham, was installed Dec, 10, after an unexpected 
delay, owing to his sickness. The occasion was a 
notable one. In his examination the pastor-elect, 
speaking out of twenty years’ experience in the 
pastorate and without manuscript, showed a 
strong grasp of the great Christian truths and an 
original way of stating them. The short sermon of 
Dr. F. P. Woodbury was full of suggestiveness and 
of the sure triumph of thechurch. The earnest and 
sympathetic manner of those who took the other 
parts reminded the new pastor and the congrega- 
tion of the great things of which they were mutu- 
ally in trust. The council was somewhat embar- 
rassed by invitations sentto several sister churches 
of other denominations in the town. Only one of 
them was represented, and it was found that, if 
those delegates were considered members of the 
council, there was not a quorum of the churches 
invited present. 


Haworta#.—This young church in a new suburb 
continues to grow despite its lack of a pastor. The 
hour of worship has recently been changed to the 
morning, with the result of increased attendance, 
Eleven persons have joined the church this year. 
There is much enterprise and steady growth in the 
town, and it is expected that the church will soon 
be able to support a pastor. 


VINELAND.—Rev. G. C. Tullar and Mr. I. H. Mere- 
dith have been conducting two weeks’ revival serv- 
ices of late. An unprecedented interest was mani- 
fest from the first and about 300 conversions have 
been reported. Four churches united in the serv- 
1ces. 

Pennsylvania. 

PLAINS.—A few months ago the members of this 
church decided to pull down their building and in 
its place erect a more commodious house, which is 
now complete and was recently dedicated with ap- 
propriate services. The auditorium seats 450 per- 
sons. There is a large Sunday school room, class- 
rooms and parlors for socia) purposes. The whole 
cost was $4,500. The church is 1n a flourishing con- 
dition. Rev Theophilus Davies is in his thirteenth 
year as pastor. 

THE SOUTH, 
Alabama. 

MILLERVILLE.— Bethel has met witha great loss 
in the destruction of its house of worship by fire, 
supposed to be the work of an incendiary. The peo- 
ple had just passed a great struggle to build, and 
were feeling happy over their success when called 
to look upon the ashes of their home, They are too 
poor to rebuild, yet are talking courageously of 
undertaking the work. 

Rev. T. B. Haynie of Gate City recently received a 
** donation visit”’ from his people, which resulted in 
his material benetit.——Rev. J. H. Robison has 
given the churchin Ashlandadwelling house, which 
will be converted into a meeting house. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—The December meeting of the min- 
isters had a deeply interesting and practical dis- 
cussion on Wisdom in Winning Soule, with opening 
addresses by Rev. Messrs. R, A. George, C, H. Lem- 
mon and C. W. Carroll. In view of some recent 
public criticisms of ministers and preaching, the 
latter bas sent a letter to more than one hundred 
men of his congregation and the neighborhood ask- 
ing for suggestive themes for Sunday evening ser- 
mons. The first respoose was from a saloon-keeper, 
who asked him to preach on the Golden Kule,—— 
The Congregational! City Missionary Society held 
its annual meeting Dec. 2. Addresses full of hope- 
fulness were given by Secretary Fraser, President 
Thwing and others. The year’s reports showed 
over $3,900 received and expended on three impor- 
tant fields. The society has established an endow- 
ment fund, in which are placed all legacies not 
otherwise designated and two per cent, of all regu- 
lar receipts. Nearly every one of the twenty-one 
churches in the city was represented at the meet- 
ing. H. Clark Ford, Esq. was re-elected president,, 
—The Lorain Street Mission now bas a singing 
society of nearly twenty members, who form a 
Sunday evening choir. The attendance at Sunday 
school and preaching services bas largely increased 
of late, and Kev. Rufus Apthorp has been engaged 
by the City Missionary Society to take entire charge 
of the mission until April 1, with a view to organiz- 
ing a church. 

ToOLevo.—Central. At the communion service, 
Dee. 1, both water and wine were passed, giving 
each communicant a choice. About half took 
water, th ugh the wine was unfermented.-— First. 
In spite of the interdict of the Polish priests, the 
little girls keep coming to the sewing schoo), and 
the attendance at the Italian and Syrian Sunday 
school continues goud. The Italian week night 
school has necessitated an increase in its corps of 
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teachers. A home for Syrian children has been 
opened where they have lodging, breakfast and 
supper at five cents a day, or one dollar a month, 
Mothers’ meetings are also soon to be begun at the 
home. The third session of the Toledo Institute of 
Applied Christianity was held in the Sunday school 
rooms, Nov. 25. 

PLAIN.—The church celebrated its sixtieth anni- 
versary Dec. 5, with a morning sermon by Rev. 
Stanley Beard, the former pastor, and in the after- 
noen a history of the church by Deacon W. H. Min- 
ton and an anniversary sermon by Rey. D. M. Fisk. 

Illinois. 

Prenria.—An event of more than usual interest 
and importance to Central Illinois was the recog- 
nitien of a German church here, Dec. 9. Ninety- 
twe German Christians, after long and careful con- 
sideration of the subject, entered heartily into cov- 
enant with one another and received the right hand 
ef fellowship as a Congregationa! church. nev. H. 
S. Wannamaker gave an address in English, and 
Rev. M. E. Eversz. D. D., home missionary superin- 
tendent of German work, delivered a strong ad- 
dress in German. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Schmidt, 
also spoke to the people, and Mr. Kingman, presi- 
dent of the Peoria City Missionary Society, gave an 
address of congratulation and welcome. 

ELBuRN.—VFirst. The church bas voted to ac- 
cept the resignation of its pastor, Rev. William 
Kettle. Resolutions were passed expressing deep 
regret for the loss of the first and much loved pas- 
tor, wishing for him and his family the highest 
prosperity. For four and a half years Mr. Kettle 
has held an important place in this community. It 
is with full appreciation of his labors here that the 
church dismisses its pastor and commends him to 
the fellowship of Piymouth Church, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Rock ForD.—First. The greatevent of this church 
of late was the recent ingathering of the talent 
fund. After a special musical recital, the report 
showed that from the pennies sent to every adult 
member of the church a month ago the increase of 
the investment gave a total of $837. Before the 
congregation adjourned, nearly the whole indebted- 
ness, $1,600, was provided for. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—/eople’s held its annual meeting 
a month earlier than heretofore. The year had 
been a broken one, consequent upon the resignation 
of Rev. J. M. Lewis. The membersbip is 187 and 
the Sunday sehoo! shows an increase in the average 
attendance. The income has proved adequate to 
the expenses, The church is hopeful and prosper- 
ous. Rev. O. D. Fisher, the present pastor, outlined 
the work for the future upon enlarged lines made 
possible by growing interest. 

SHIPSHEWANA.—TChis new church is much en- 
couraged and the prospects are that it will soon be 
strong while yet young. The women’s society 
shows rare vitality and there is a good choir. A 
movement is on foot to enlarge the house of wor- 
ship. Rev. J. &. Preston of Ontario still continues 
his service. He has been assisted recently by Mr. 
Angus Elleman, a lay preacher and member of the 
Amboy church, 

ANDREWS.—Rev. Henry Janes, who recently re- 
signed here after a useful pastorate of two years, 
is attending Western Reserve University and also 
has been engayed as an assistant to Rev. Dr. Hay- 
den of the old Stone Church, Cleveland, for a few 
months. 

The church in Ft. Recovery enters upon one 
week of self-denial, giving proceeds to Ridgeville 
College. 

Michigan, 

PeRT HuRON.—Twenty-fifth Street, Rev. C. W. 
Rice, pastor, dedicated a house of worship Dec. 1. 
An indebtedness of $500 was raised on the day of 
dedication in various sums, the young people being 
eager to havea sbare inthe payment of the debt. 
Secretary Warren preached the sermon. This is 
the only church 1n the vicinity of the tunnel or in 
that portion of the city. A tasteful parsonage adds 
to the equipment of the work and the outlook is en- 
couraging. The enterprise is the outgrowth of the 
faithful efforts of Mr. W. J. Mulford, formerly of 
the First Church, who established a Sunday school 
there seven years ago. 

ST. JOHNS,—-The annual reports given Dec. 2 show 
that the resident membership has increased sixty- 
eight per cent. in the last two years, and that the 
church stood first on the list in the Genesee Asso- 
ciation for its gifts to the home mission work, and 
second in the State for its percentage of gain to 
its membership among the eight churches which 
had reported the largest gains for the previous 
year. The church has no difficulty in securing a 
large attendance of its members, an annual supper 
being held in connection with the meeting. The 
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work of the year has been prosperous in all depart- 
ments, Dr. H. E. Butleris pastor. 

West ApRIAN.—This church, organized in 1836, 
has never had a settled pastor, but has now on its 
sixtieth anniversary voted to employ one. The 
charch worshiped in private houses, barns and 
schoolbouses until 1868, when a church building was 
erected which is now, for the first time, heated by a 
furnace. From 1836-41 the church was Presbyte- 
rian, from 1841-59 Congregational, from 1859-67 Pres- 
byterian and since then Congregational. Professor 
Reynolds of Adrian College is supplying the pulpit 
and arousing the church to activity. 

JacKkson.—First. A large congregation of former 
parishioners and friends of the late Dr. J. W. Hough 
was present at a service held to his memory last 
week Sunday. Several speakers testified to the 
value of their former leader’s life in its various 
aspects. 

FrREePORT.—In addition to the usual services and 
organizations this church has a Boys’ Brigade, a 
week night boys’ Bible class and a children’s band 
which meets on Saturday. 

LANSING.—The first of a seriesof foreign mission- 
ary rallies was held Dec. 2, under the charge of the 
corporate members in the State, eight out of ten of 
whom were present. 

Wisconsin. 

EAvu CLAIRE.—VFirst. Thirty-three persons were 
received into membership on confession, Dee. 8, 
nearly all between the ages of ten and seventeen. 
Only eight had been baptized in infancy. They all 
come intothe church through the influences of home, 
Suvday school and Christian Endeavor Societies. 
Special meetings were held by the acting pastor, 
Rev. F. B. Doe, and prudential committee to in- 
struct the candidates as to church membership. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

Sroux Ciry.—Mayflower. Special meetings with 
good interest are in progress. Rev. R. W. Jamison 
is assisted in the work by his helper, Mrs. Nichols. 
At the People’s Mission, which is also under bis 
care, meetings have been conducted every night 
for the past sixteen months. The Greenville ‘Mis- 
sion, under the care of the First Church, Rev. M. 
W. Darling, pastor, now bas preaching services 
every Sunday evening conducted by Rev. Gottfried 
Wenning, pastor of the Greenville German Church. 


MITCHELL.—The church is having unusual pros- 
perity under the leadership of its new pastor, Rev. 
A. W. McNeel. AC.E. Society of seventeen mem- 
bers was recently organized. The children are 
encouraged to attend the preaching services by 
sermonettes at each morning service prepared es- 
pecially for them. The effort is a decided success, 

CLARION.—Rev. Edwin Ewell reports the work in 
good condition, congregations are large, the Sunday 
school has averaged over 100 in attendance during 
the last month, and the Christian Endeavor Society 
is doing good work. 

EL_MA.—The Sunday congregations and Sunday 
school attendance are on the increase. More money 
is being raised this year than ever before both for 
home expenses and benevolences. 

GRINNELL —The pulpit was occupied Dec. 8 by 
Miss Virginia Dox, woo represented Whitman Col- 
lege. Collections aggregating $100 were taken both 
morning and evening and in the Sunday school. 

The plan of holding special meetings with differ- 
ent churches, adopted by the Grinnell Association 
last year, worked so well that it is to be followed 
again this year. Many of the pastors proved them- 
selves evangelists of no common order, and were in- 
strumental in leading many into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Minneseta. 

MINNEAPOLIS.— Pilgrim. Evangelist D. M. Hart- 
sough has assisted in a revival effort with this 
church in which over 200 persons signed cards and 
a pumber expect to unite with the church.——Silver 
Lake celebrated its tenth anniversary Dec. 1, with 
an anniversary sermon by the pastor, Rev. James 
McAllister, addresses by Rev. R. P. Herrick in the 
afternoon and Rev. J. H Morley in the evening, 
and short talks from the charter members. The 
church is on the outskirts of the city, bas a 
fine edifice free from debt, has just erected a 
parsonage and is growing spiritually.—Robbins- 
dale. A fellowship meeting of much interest has 
encouraged the church. Topics were: The Expect- 
ant State of the Church, Following Christ and 
Christ in History. The church fitted up a room 
in the basement especially for the friends who at- 
tended this meeting. 

8ST. PAUL.—Olivet. During the year sixty persons 
have joined this little church, thus piving it a rec- 
ognized position and banishing all thought of giv 
ing up the work. Over one-half the additions were 
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the result of a recent revival in which the neigh- 
boring churches shared. Members of seven differ- 
ent denominations were received at the last eom- 
munion. 

GRACEVILLE.—Improvements have been made in 
church property and organization of two out-sta- 
tions organized where preaching has been held 
through the summer and will be occasienally 
through the winter. There is also encouragement 
from the coming of several Protestant families into 
this Roman Catholic community, growing congre- 
gations and the closing of an unneeded service by 
another Protestant church. This little church 
has paid promptly all its bills with increased be- 
nevolent contributions to all our societies. 

BRAINERD.—Second. Four heads of families re- 
cently united with the church. A fellowship meet- 
ing has been an encouragement and helped te 
secure the good will of the community. Evangelis- 
tic meetings are now being held, with some conver- 
sions. fhe pastor is preaching to several out-sta- 
tions otherwise destitute of preaching. 

By the coming of Rev. W. R. McClane to Randall 
growing interest and plans for a church building 
are reported.—tTroubles in the yoked church in 
Parker have disappeared.—The two churches in 
Pillsbury and Swanville are without a pastor, but 
neighboring ministers have arranged to supply 
them through the winter.——A church society has 
been organized in Arlington by Rev. C. A. Ruddock 
of Winthrop and a church organization is expected 
later.—At Gibbon preaching services have been 
maintained in a hall, a society has been organized 
anda charch will be formed jater.——Four additions 
to the membership, improvement of the church 
building, growing congregations and increasing 
membership of the C, E. Society are reported from 
Gleuw 0d.—Revival meetings in Lida have re- 
sulted in a number of conversions with a church in 
prospect. 





Kansas. 
OTTAWA.—After an interval of eight months in 
the pastorate the church renews its activity hope- 
fully under Rev. J. B. Adkins. The churches of the 
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town have arranged to make a thorough canvass of 
the community for Sunday school scholars. 

Kansas City.—Bethel. Anew feature here is a 
‘‘ doorkeeper committee,”’ to welcome all who come 
to the services. All members of the church not on 
some other committee are requested, on call, to 
serve on this one. 

OCHELTREE.—The church has recently paid an 
old debt and is gaining in influence and strength. 
A monthly meeting is held for devotion and busi- 
ness. The Sunday school and Y. P. S.C. E. are ina 
prosperous condition. 

ARKANSAS City.—This church is continuing the 
work commenced eight years ago under Dr. De 
Long. Rev. W. B. Shaw, formerly pastor in Argen- 
tine, is now supplying here. While the last sum- 
mer’s crops were somewhat discouraging the peo- 
ple are hopeful, and church and pastor are working 
with a will to hold the fort in the Southwest. 

The Tonganoxie church has recently added new 
members and is prospering. The large Sunday 
evening audiences and excellent Y. P.S.C.E. are 
hopeful features.——Paola church has received 
forty new members during the past year, making a 
total membership of 150. Its outlook was never bet- 
ter.—Garnett church has good audiences, a pros- 
perous Y. P. 8. C. E. and an attendance of forty five 
at the weekly prayer meeting. Twelve have been re- 
ceived to membership within the past seven months. 
——Forty attend the prayer meeting in Valley Falls. 
The church is united and strengthened spiritually. 


Nebraska. 


OmaHA.—Hillside, This church is looking hope- 
fully to the coming of its new pastor, Rev. Jacob 
Flook of Sutton, who began work Dec. 1. This is 
the church to which Rev. G. J. Powell ministered 
so acceptably and successfully. Mr. Flook, who is 
somewhat remarkable for his musical ability, will 
find here a large and promising field, especially 
among the young people.— (Cherry Hill, In this 
church, situated in the northwestern section of 
the city, among a sparse population, a conse- 
crated band of Christians are doing the best 
work possible inthe conditions which surround 
them. A large percentage of the people are Ro- 
man Catholic and German Lutheran. A special fea- 
ture of the work here is the cottage prayer meet- 
ing, which is often welcomed into homes not pro- 
fessedly Christian. The Sunday schoo! is in fine 
condition and the Christian Endeavor Society, in 
the absence of the pastor in another field, main- 
tains an evening service of much interest. 


NORFOLK JUNOTION.—Evangelist C. S. Billings 
has been holding a series of meetings here. The 
church has been pastorless for some time, supplied 
occasionally by General Missionary Paske. The 
Junction is oné anda half miles from the center of 
the city,a little village of itself, made up almost en- 
tirely of railroad men and their families. Services 
are held in the large hall owned by the different so- 
cieties of railroad men. The attendance was small 
at the beginning, but grew nightly until it reached 
150 t0 175. There have been a large number of hope- 
ful conversions and the church will be greatly 
strengthened. 

RIVERTON.—This church is making thorough 
preparation for evangelistic services under Mr. 
Billings, to begin with the new year. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society gave a Thanksgiving dinner, realizing 
$18, which they paid on their parsonage loan. 
There is a deep spiritual interest in the congrega- 
tion, two persons having already expressed a deter- 
mination to lead a Christian life. Rev, Samuel 
Williams is pastor. 

CALHOUN.—Rev. 8. A. Parker finds the interest 
constantly increasing since the special meetings 
under Evangelist Billings. Anactive Y.P.S.C. E. 
was organized Dec. 1, which promises large results. 
Mr. Parker preaches every Sunday in De Soto, a 
neighboring town, where there has been no reli- 
gious service except what has been held in connec- 
tion with this church. 

MApDRID.—Through special services, in which the 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Knapp, has been assisted by Rev. 
C. W. Preston of Curtis, the church has been greatly 
refreshed and strengthened. More than forty per- 
sons signed cards. Eleven have already united 
with the church, seven of whom were baptized. 
Othersare to unite soon. Mr. Knapp goes at once 
to help Mr. Preston in special meetings in Curtis. 


WEEPING WATER.—This church is fast becoming 
a nursery for ministers and missionaries, several 
of its members now attending theological semina- 
ries or holding pastorates,among them Rev. William 
Reed of Avoca, Io.,and Rev. E. H. Ashmun, H. M. 
superintendent in New Mexico and Arizona. Mr. 
Clinton Reed is soon to sail for Africa as mission- 
ary, and three others are preparing for the same 
work. 
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Rev. Arthur Farnworth of Dodge has been hold- 
ing special services at the Fairview schoolhouse 
with good results. There has been a good attend- 
ance and interest, with one or two hopeful conver- 
sions.——Rev. Samuel Deakin of Cowles has estab- 
lished another out-station—his fourth—in Willow 
Creek. The preaching service is held in the school- 
house, and there is an encouraging interest.—— 
Twenty-three members, all but two on confession, 
were received by the Franklin Church, Dec. 1. 
These are the first fruits of speeial meetings led by 

evangelist C. W. Merrill. 


North Dakota. 


KELSO.—This recently organized church is erect- 
ing a house of worship, the. people themselves con- 
structing it. Rev. N. P. McQuarrie, the efficient 
pastor, is vigorously pushing the work. At Hills- 
.boro, his other appointment, he has large congre- 
gations and a growing interest. 


South Dakota. 


RAPID Ciry.—Rev. J. W. Barron entered upon 
his third year Dec. 1, when an interesting anni- 
versary service was held. The church has now 175 
members, seventy-four of whom have united during 
the present pastorate. 


IpSWICH.—The work on this field, under the care 
of Rev. E. A. Wood and wife, is prospering. Spe- 
cial meetings are in progress in the latter place 
and the church building here bas been improved. 


REE HeIGuts.—The special meetings held by 
Miss Henry were helpful to Christians, and there 
were new converts. 


The first Sunday in February has been desig- 
nated by the State joint committee on anti-resub- 
mission as Good Citizenship Sunday, when all pas- 
tors are urged to preach on the necessity of a higher 
regard for law in the State. 


Special evangelistic meetings are in progress in 
Mitchell, Erwin and De Smet. 


New Mexico. 


RANCHOS DE ATRISCO.—Reyv. G. E. Birlew preached 
several evenings, assisting the pastor, Rev. L. M. 
Ford, in special meetings. A quiet interest was 
manifested and several persons expressed a desire 
to live Christian lives. Three have made applica. 
tion for membership in the church. 


Arizona. 


Tucson.—Rev. L. A. Pettibone, who has recently 
accepted the call to this church, comes from a pas- 
torate of fifteen years in Burlington, Wis., having 
been obliged to seek a milder climate on account of 
throat trouble. The staying qualities developed in 
his first pastorate give promise of successful work 
in the new field. The work of this region has suf- 
fered in the past from too frequent changes of pas- 
tors. The church is now feeling hopeful. 

PrescotT.—This church has sustained its reputa- 
tion for liberality by making a contribution of $85 
to the C. H. M.S. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Los ANGELES,.—First. Rev. W. F. Day, D. D., has 
entered upon the second year of his pastorate. 
One hundred persons have been added during the 
past year, fourteen of whom were received Dec. 1. 
An offering of $138 was recently made for the 
American Board, besides a collection of nearly $40 
for the sufferers in Armenia. 

SEBASTOPOL.—Superintencent Wirt of the Sun- 
day School Society has been aiding Rev, William 
Rogers in special services. At the following com 
munion twenty-two persons united with the church. 
One night saloons and business houses, with few 
exceptions, were closed at Mr. Wirt’s request, and 
proprietors and employés attended the meeting. 
The whole town is stirred. 

BERKELEY.— First, learning of great destitu 
tion in Monterey County, owing to failure of crops 
for several successive years, is about to forward 
several boxes and barrels of clothing, books and 
toys, the last named given by children for boys and 
girls never yet having enjoyed such luxuries. 

WEAVERVILEE.—Reyv. H. H. Cole, being detained 
from opening a series of services in Hay Forks, 
twenty-eight miles distant, was fitly represented. 


Continued or page 1010. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


To the superficial observer conditions seem 
to be just about as they were a year ago. It 
will be remembered that then the Treasury 
gold reserve steadily diminished until in Feb- 
ruary the total had fallen to about $40,000,000, 
Then came the celebrated bond issue and 
synaicate, but only after the country had 
barely escaped the suspension of gold pay- 
ments—by three days it is said. At the pres- 
ent time the reserve is diminishing, being 
abeut $75,000,000, but there is a more confi- 
dent feeling than a yearago. It is generally 
believed that President Cleveland will not 
allow the gold reserve to diminish so again, 
and that soon after the holidays another bond 
issue will be authorized. Here then is the 
difference: a year ago the business commu- 
nity was paralyzed, not knowing whether the 
country would be allowed to drift on to a 
silver basis or not, whereas at present each 
one is confident that bonds will be issued 
without limit by the President to preserve 
the integrity of American credit until Con- 
gress sees fit to remove some of the evils of 
our currency system. A year ago hope was 
but a glimmering spark; now it burns strong 
and bright. 

But merchants and capitalists, while fearing 
nothing, are going slowly and will not move 
forward until they can judge of the character 
of the legislation which Congress will adopt. 
There is little reason to doubt that ultimately 
wise and beneficent legislation on currency 
matters will be passed, and when that occurs 
a booming stock market may be expected. 

The holiday trade is progressing, but sev- 
eral cities report disappointment at the vol- 
ume. Woolen manufacturers report fair or- 
ders but at low prices. Iron and steel continue 
quiet, but mills and furnaces have sufficient 
orders to carry them into 1896. The leather 
trade seems to be halting. A good many shoe 
factories have closed down and the demand 
for leather is limited. 


MR. MOODY AT THE EXPOSITION. 


The religious campaign of Mr. D. L. Moody 
in Atlanta, which has closed recently, was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable ever beld in 
the city. Mr. Moody came at the solicitation 
and under the auspices of the Ministerial 
Evangelical Association of the city, and the 
“Moody Tabernacle,” a commodious struc- 
ture with a seating capacity of 5,000, was 
erected for the occasion—the best building of 
its kind, he said, in which he had ever held 
services. 

From the outset the attendance was large, 
and it was estimated that during the week 
there were more people at the tabernacle 
than at all the places of amusement com- 
bined. On Sundays vast crowds were turned 
away for lack of room, and throughout the 
audiences steadily increased. It was Mr. 
Moody’s opinion that the attendance here 
was as large as that at his meetings at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 

No sensationalism was apparent, but the 
methods were simple, Biblical and effective. 
Much was made of the music and congrega- 
tional singing was encouraged and insisted 
upon. A consecrated solo singer added much 
to the services. We are not unacquainted 
with Mr. Moody’s way of preaching—plain, 
practical, forceful. His telling illustrations 
cling to the mind and he talks religion in an 
earnest, businesslike way. 

It is difficult in a meeting conducted on 
Mr. Moody’s plan to tabulate results, but 
there are many evidences on all sides of the 
good done. Thousands of the unconverted 
are claimed for a new life, hundreds of the 
wandering have been restored and Christians 
have been revived. The clergy, who have 





supported their leader loyally, were stimu- 
lated, and race prejudice, which Mr. Moody 
met in a manly way, has been softened, so 
that black and white sat side by side. ; The 
. ' 
whole community has felt the presence of 
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this man of God, and upon him rests the ben- 


ediction of many grateful hearts. H. H. P. 
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BosTtON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Assoc. — 
Treasurer, Miss Edith Stearns, The Charlesgate, Boston. 


GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street mon Church, Boston, opens Oct. 3. Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, at its new 
building, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Founded for 
the benefit of clergymen, theological students, Sunday 
school teachers, authors, and readers of a Christian 
literature of all denominations. It contains 17,000 vol- 
umes and 100 periodicals in the reading-room. Its books 
have circulated in more than 500 towns and ae in 
12 different States of our country. It is su d by 
donations, bequests and fees from life and annual 
members, who have the full use of the library, and by 
the perpetual membership of churches, whose peewee 
have the use of the library, including the drawin 
books, forever gratis. Donations and fees shoul M4 
sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, secretary, at the library. 

THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
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nd to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., heated England 
Secretary, | Beacon S8t., Room 40, Bosto 

AMERICAN BEAMEN’S FRIEND Anode No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes teraperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin ves- 
sels; ny? the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
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by Mrs. Cole, who alone conducted the first meet- 
ing. Several persons walked six miles to attend 
these services, while others rode much farther. 

ROcKLIN.—Following the dedication of the new 
edifice special revival services have been held, 
Rev. J. B. Orr of Benicia aiding Rev. E. D. Haven 
for nine days. 

SAN Francisco.—Third. Since the coming of 
Rev. William Rader the congregations have nearly 
doubled, special enthusiasm being aroused among 
the men. 

OAKLAND.—Fourth. Of the fourteen years’ his- 
tory of this church, the Jast has been the most pros- 
perous. Rev. O. W. Lucas is pastor. 

San Jose.—Rev. F. H. Maar finds encouragement 
in the fact that the prayer meeting at the mission 
is better attended than the Sunday services. 


Washington. 

MEDICAL LAKE.—The eighteen months’ pastor- 
ate of Rey. J. D. Jones has been fruitful, twenty- 
six persons having been added to the membership, 
twenty-three on confession, An excellent parson- 
age has been built and $200 already returned to 
the Church Building Society. Mr. Jones preaches 
at the hospital for the insane every other Sunday 
afternoon to a congregation averaging 125. 

PLEASANT PRAIRIE.—A fellowship meeting was 
held Dec. 2, 3. The themes were: Christian Fel- 
lowship, The Spiritual Life—Its Source, Develop- 
ment and Fruits, Soul Wianing, Tne Ideal Revival 
—How to Promote It, Tried and Untried Methods. 
This was the first of a contemplated series of such 
meetings, having for their primary purpose the 
deepening of spiritual life. 

Tacoma,—First. Much spiritual quickening is 
manifested. A half-hour prayer meeting is held 
on Sunday morning, in which the services of the 
day are especially remembered. Rev. L. H. Hal- 
lock, D. D., is pastor. 

The church in Trent, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 
pastor, has purchased an organ. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

A church of thirty-five members has been organ- 
ized in Victoria, Key. Jonas Bushell, pastor. A 
council of recognition was held Nov. 20. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. T. W. Butler and the prayer by 
Rev. A. Judson Bailey. A revival of interest in 
Congregationalism in British Columbia may yet re- 
sultin the organization of other churches in some 
of the larger towns in the Province. The Colonial 
Society of London, Eng., it 18 understood, favors 
such a movement. 
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Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 
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5 ™ will admit that it is quite 
4 

i tible seams as it is that a Shoe shoul 
# and rough counters. 

r 

' 

| 


and there are no bunches or perceptibl 


that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


Shawn STOCKINGS ?. THEY FIT 


stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 
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us indispensable to comfort # 


d fit and be without protruding pegs 





e seams in them. They are the only 


























| 
= Sold by the trade generally. LOWELL, 
& on riptive Price- E ist to any ngalicdnt. SHAW STOCKING C MASS. 
a hh Ah hh hbitri ririprinrinrinrtnrtrsctectrrtroooetOee 
ee te re ee Pn, ee nthe tng 4 | 
$SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 3 | 
é ONE OF MANY REASONS WHY. ee 
@ If it had no other original designs than the simple, practical € 
$ one of re-wicking here illustrated, the é 
4 3 
i Lamp {| ; 
i{Miller $ | 
Sd Sd 
@ Might reasonably claim superiority. But there are several & 
$ others you can learn about by sending for our ILLUSTRATED e 
@ CATALOGUE, free to all addressing o 
} 
¢ EDWARD MILLER & CO., e 
. . , 
4 Mill and Factories, Meriden, Conn. 63 Pearl street, Boston. 3 | 
+» 4 A. 4+, 4. bp hn bn bp br brs tes tne bns tne > A, bb bp hb hn ins brn hn hn he be he he hyo bn, ey 
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Pacific Express 


ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agen 


Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 


eee Se 





Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep 


«VIA... 


The 
Overland 
Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep=- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


t, 





THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH- 


WESTERN RAILWAY. 





Europe =: Orient 


HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


High-class, personally conducted parties leave New 
York monthiy a North German Lloyd, via Gibraltar, 
visiting South France and Italy; 57 days, $460. 
HOLY LAND, vunsty en 

9 TURKEY, Etc. 

Personally conducted parties leave New York per 
Mediterranean Line, visiting Italy, Egypt, the Nile, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, etc., Nov. 23, Feb. 12, 19, 
Programs now ready for The Baptist Pilgrimage, Feb. 12. 
ace pmpanied by Rev. T. T. Eatcn, D.D. Also An /deal 
Pilgrimage to — _ Feb. 19, accompanied by C. R. 
Blackall, M.D., 

onesie: how Tickets Everywhere. 
Programs free; mention tour wanted. 


113 Broadway 201 Washington 
New York. Hi. (laze & Sons, Ltd., St., Boston. 
y 
TH E GLE seeking Health and Rest. 
Open all the year. Send 
for Iilustrated Pamphlet. 
SPRINGS i. Wo. E. LEFFINGWELL, Mer. 


Watkins, N.Y. 





A Sanatorium for those 








ed LAnPETS 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


OPP.-BOYLSTOM ST- 


ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
CARPETS awO UPHOLSTERY, 


oe) WASHINCTON ST., 


STEAM YACHTING UNDER THE AMERI- 
CAN FLAG. 


The American Steamship Co, have refitted the Cramp 
built steamer “‘ Ohio” to meet all the requirements of a 
strictly first-class pleasure yacht, and we have chartered 
it for one year for a series of unique cruises, She wil! 
carry no steerage, second class or freight. The first 
cruises will be in January and February to the WEST 
IN DIES, visiting all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, and Bermuda, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 
and Cuba. Send for programs. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Sy Gems of the aint Oy 
steamers of the WARD LINE 

S sailas follows: Havana, Cuba, and 
. and Saturday. , Vera Cruz and 
Mexican Ports every ) Baturday. Nassau, N. P., 
tours and their combinations offer unrivakd attractions. 
bypinvrs have electric lights and bells. all 













The new full-powered stee 
Tampico, OTRO, every Wednesda ay iy, 
3antiago and Cienfuegos, every otber Thursday. These 
improvements. Nassau has the best hotel AS 
Ay iu the West ge and cable commu- 
4 nication with the United States 
“A Senctinel decociotive backa tres. ‘Ss 


James E. Warn & Co. 
13 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Sons & Co., wa 








BOSTON. 
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When to say ‘‘No.” 

When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 





Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 


Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 
ing wears or looks as well as the 
“%. H&M.” 


If your deales will eet supply you, we 
will. 


labels and mate- 


Send for samples, showin 
O. Box 699, New 


rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., 
York City. 








muslin ” 
for their 


white 





skirts. 
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For Holiday Gifts! 






We have very effective The 
patterns of “Addison.” 
Shoulder 
Watches 


in gold and sil- 
ver enamels; 
ahighly artistic 
line in gold and 
sterling silver. 
Also 
Ecclesiastical 
Designs 
in decorated oxidized “ 
Steel, as well as plain black cases, 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch, 

THE WATERBURY WATCH CO., 

Send for Catalogue No. 111. Waterbury, Conn. 





AISES BRAINERD @ “ARMSTRONG 
“ASIATIC DYE’? WASH EMEROLDERY SILK. 
sale everywhere. Manufactured by 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO,, 
2 Union Street, New Lundon, Conn. 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 


Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to apply—tt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 


no other. soia everywhere, 
or A mail 10 cents. 
& Co. DETROIT, MicH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 12. 

Mrs. Henry Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury pre- 
sided and read Scripture selections showing 
what God is able and willing to do, that his 
hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
that it is our privilege always to pray for those 
in joy or inserrow. She quoted Mrs Fenn’s 
words, uttered at a devotional service at the 
annual meeting of the Board, and which had 
remained with her ever since: ‘‘ Never allow 
the chain of prayer between us and our mis- 
sionaries tv be interrupted.” 

After severai prayers the calendar topics 
relating to Japan were read and interest ex- 
pressed in the visit of the deputation, which 
has now ended and will soon be reported. 
An odd-looking image adorned (?) the table, 
and was introduced by Miss Caldwell as Dai- 
koku San, one of Japan’s seven gods of good 
luck, recently sent to the Woman’s Board 
cabinet by Miss Julia Gulick and of which 
she wrote: ‘‘ Several years ago, when I spent 
a winter alone in Takonabe, I saw this image 
tucked away in the closet cf the room we 
hired for Sabbath services of one of the Chris- 
tians. When I asked the elderly woman of 
the house ab ut it, she said it was in her hus- 
band’s home when she went there as a bride, 
and that her mother-in-law used to worship 
it. She did not know its age, but it must be 
about fifty years now since she was married. 
I begged the image «f her and asked her to 
keep it for me till I found it convenient to 
call for it. She did so, and I took possession 
of it Jast spring. Daikoku San stands upon 
two bags of rice, an emblem of the plenty 
which his favor is supposed to bestow. Those 
who are anxious to acquire wealth are espe- 
cially devoted to him,” 

Mrs. Goodell illustrated the difficulty of 
dealing with the unenlightened by a story of 
a Japanese woman who, when told that in 
sight of the one true God all are sinners, ex- 
claimed: “J a sinner?” Mrs. J. K. Browne 
and Miss Stanwood read letters from Har- 
poot, written just after the massacre, telling 
a heartrending tale of fiendish cruelty, of 
wanton pillage and burning, of attempt at 
missionaries’ lives, of the little company gath- 
ering at last in the yard, facing the possibil- 
ity of death at any moment, and of the pres- 
ervation of their lives in the midst of the 
slaughter of many whom they had loved and 
for whom they had labored. Mrs. Judson 
Smith spoke of the unselfishness of the mis- 
sionaries in all these scenes of greatest trial. 


oo 


THE PASTORS’ FUND. 


ADDITIONAL NAMES FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD 

DEBT, 

Rev. Wilson A. Farnsworth, D. D , Cawsarea, Turkey. 

Missionary, Washington, D.C. 

Clericus, 8. Walpole, Mass. 

Rev. James W. Bixle r, New Haven, 

Kev, George Leon Waiker, D. D., He .itford, Ct. 

. O. W, Folsom, Bath, Me. 

. Morton Dexter, Boston. 


Rey. W. A Avery, Middlebury, Ct. 
Key, T. C. H. Bouton, Deerfield, N. H. 
Rey. aened M. Noyes, Ne wton Center, Mass. 


2c. W. tyrupe, Saybrook, 0. 

J. GW. Herold, W. Newtield, Me. 

Rev. J. R. Thurston, Ww hitinsville, Mass. 
. M. Southgate, Auburndale, Mass. 
Rev. E. Horr, Worcester, Mass 

Rev. G. E. Street, Exeter, N.H. 





FALSE economy is practiced by people who buy 
inferior articles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. /n- 
fant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Sent free by New York Condensed Milk 
Co., New York. 


EXroOsuRE to cold, damp winds may result in 
pneumonia unless the system is kept invigorated 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOLIDAY TOCRS TO WASHINGTON AND ATLANTA, 
—A special holiday tour, via Royal Blue Line, leaves 
Boston for Washington, D.C., Thursday, Dec. 26. 
Trip occupies seven days and rate, covering hotel 
accommodations and every expense,is but $23. On 
same date a party leaves Boston for the Atlanta 
Exposition, stopping at Philadelphia, Luray Natu- 
ral Bridge, Chattanooga, etc. Time occupied, ten 
days; rate, $58. Both parties personally conducted. 
For itineraries address A. J. Simmons, N.E. P.A., 
211 Washington Street, Boston, 
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PERCENT 


SOMATOSE “SASSER 


A ORY EXTRACT 


5’ MEAT he a 

ER OR ae 
FOR DYSPEPTICS & CONVALESCENTS| 
an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. A 
valuable food, in compact form, stimulating 


and strengthening, for long bicycle rides, fish- 
ing and hunting trips, or when tr: weling. 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


conte uining 10% Somatose, are made only “d 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co. 
New York. 

Somatose js a scientific food, consisting 
ot the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength, 

Somatose-Biscuit are obtainable 
all druggists. 

Send for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, er to 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents, 
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GRANKLIN Mitts 


“y FINE FLOUR,” 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT. 


~/ LOCKPORT, )\ 
>> N.Y. « 


made from the 
Franklin Mille Fine Flour 
of the Entire Wheat. 


Dr, Aurrep K, . Huts editor of the 
New York MgpicaL Times, says: 
“The ‘Flour of the Entire Wheat’ as 
ground by the Franklin Mills Co., Loc k- 
sort, N. Y.,is the best cereal food, ‘This 
jour of the Whole Wreatis the Nutrient 
par excellence, and should supplant 
the ordinary White Flour (which contains 
starch alone and is consequently, imper= 

fect as food) in our daily consumption. 


Always Ask For “ or “ Franklin Mills,” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, a. a 
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Lf one were asked to 
& define super-excellence, two 
words would suffice: 


Whitman's 
Candics. 


A taste will better convince you of 
their delicate deliciousness than all 
the superlatives in the dictionary. 
The name, Whitman, on every box is 
warrant of the purity of its contents. 
At Christmas, or at any time, there’s 
no more acceptable g ft than a pound 
of Whitman’s Candies—at your deal- 
ers, or mailed for $1.00. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia. 
VVVVSVSVVSV(SVVeveeve)|d 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WEEK OF PRAYER TOPICS. 


The value of the approaching annual Week 
of Prayer (Jan. 5-12) will depend in large 
measure upon timely preparation. To this 
end the subjects decided upon ought to be 
put as promptly and as generally as possible 
in the hands of the people. Our 1896 Hand- 
book contains both lists. Those used by the 
Evangelical Alliance can be had, with the 
sub-topics considerably amplified, at fifty 
cents per hundred from Room 511, United 
Charities building, Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-second Street, New York. 

THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ LIST. 


Sunday, Jan, 5. THE HOLY Spirit INCITING TO 
PRAYER, CONFESSION AND THANKSGIVING. Luke 
11:13; Acts 8: 4-24; 1 Jobo 5: 14, 15. 

Monday. THE HOLY SPIKIT AS [INTERPRETER IN 
STUDY oF THE BIBLt. 2 Pet 1: 21; John 16: 7-14; 
2 John 1; 7-10; 1 Cor. 2; Jonu 5: 39 

Tuesday. THE HOLY SprikiIT AS GUIDE AND 
HELPER IN THE SCHOOL AND IN THE HOME, Prov. 
8; Acts 2; 14-21, 37-42, 

Wednesduy. tHE HOLY Svikit REVEALING A 
SAVIOUK TO THE WORLD. Acts 4: 23-31; John 14: 
25-31; John 15: 26, 27; | John 5: 1-12; Luke 10; 21-24; 
Rev. 22: 17. 

Thursday. THE BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT AFFORD- 
ING AN EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE. Acts 1: 1-14; 
Luke 24: 44-49; Acts 2: 1-4; Acts 5: 32. 

Friday, Tat HOLY Spinir ENTREATING FOR THE 
EXTENSION OF THE KItnGvom, 1 Cor. 12; Acts 1:8; 
Matt. 28: 19,20; Rev. 2:7. 

Saturday. THe Spirit OF GOD PERVADING 
BUSINESS, SOCIETY AND THE NATION, Acts.4: 1-12; 
Eph. 5: 15-21; Jude 17-25 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE LIST, 


Monday. HUMILIATION AND THANKSGIVING. 
Tuesday, THE CAHURCA UNIVERSAL, 
Wednesday. NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS, 
Thursday. FORKIGN MIssIONs. 

Friday. HOME Missions. 

Saturday. FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 





AS A MATTER OF PRECAUTION.—A prudent man 
will,simply as a matter of precaution, keep a bottle 
of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam in his house. 
For coughs and all throat and lung troubles it is 
both a preventative and a cure. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 





A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS —What better 
Christmas preseot could be made to a young lady 
than a cheval toilet dresser? This new piece of 
furniture is in effect a toilet table with a full- 
length cheval mirror. The Paine Furniture Co, 
have a special holiday design, very attractive, at 
only $27. 
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Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 
is plainly stamped ...... 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 
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M. R. 
WARREN'S 


XMAS 
NOVELTIES. 


Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with Enamel 
and Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card 
Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Desk Blotters, with Dresden, Silver and 
Leather Corners, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl, Dresden, and 
Ebony Penholders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman Fountain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 

Dresden Inkstands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Dresden Pen Cleaners, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand Blotters in Silver, Dresden and 
Leather, 

Letter Openers, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and Visit; 
ing Books. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Fashionable Stationery. 


336 
WASHINGTON ST,, 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 





Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
Inst ti 
and Skirts n a ions 


e 
Call at our Parlors: 888 Broadway, New 
York: 18 Wabash Avenve, © hic: AZO; 
40 West St., Boston; 1113 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Send 65 cts. for 12- yard 
—e Skirt Bone 
ARREN FEATHER BONE co. 
THREE OAKS, MICH, 








WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and GISTERNS. 


» Cal. Redwood, 


REESE | WULUMS WE 
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Wrofits 
from Hens 


—if they are rightly managed and cared 
for—are larger than from any other 


: stock. If you would know how to make 





money on poultry, whether on a farm 
or in village or suburb, subscribe to 


Farm-Poultry’ 


SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Its pages are brimful of practical in- 
formation gained by the actual experi- 


ence of its editors, and of profitable 
suggestions from the most successful 
poultry raisers all over the country. 


You can’t afford to be without Farm- 
Poultry, if you raise, or intend to raise, 
poultry. $1.00 a year; 50c for 6 months. 
Sample copy mailed for 2 cents. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 28 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Church Equipment. 


‘Church Cushions ° 


Correspondence Solicited. 


‘Ostermoor & Co., ethers" 
CERES eT A 


g A. 8. &E.L.SHAW 
Xstablished 17su. 


Largest Manufacturers » 


ULPIT 
SUITS. 


27 SUDBURY S8T. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. ne for new 100—0 
catalogue. 

















FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
4 ‘HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 p! 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER punesr BEST 
ELY & CO., | oY255;. 
EST-TROY, N. Y.1B£1i-METAL. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper aiid Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


uckeye Bell Founagr 
duzen Co., Cincinnatl big Ob 


Seite coins, Corl Belis & ch Imes 














"s Fair. Gold 
Picacnane. ae 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. sg@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 








IMPROVED 


Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS ‘Oar Recs" 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 


all kinds, hg ond 
little—for Church 
et a fo eFive, 


Catalogue FREE. TMERIGAN 
BELL FOUNDRY CoO., Noarrtnvirce, Micn. 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 





FOSTER—SWETT—In Haverbill, Oct. 16, by Rev. Mr. 
KF verts, Franeis Homer Foster of Andover and Mary 
Jackson Swett of Haverbill. « 

LADD—STEVENS. In New York city, Dec. 9, by Rev- 
Henry A. Stimson. D.b., George Trumbull Ladd of 
New Haven, Ct., and Frances Virgivia, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. George T. Stever s. 


¥ Ps Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight vordstoa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








SHATTUCK—In Goffstown. N. H., Nov. 27. Rev. Amos 
F. Shattuck, aged 63 yrs. He was ;raduated from 
Amherst College and Unicn Seminary, served the 
churches in Charlestown and Surry fora short time, 
but the latter part of bis lite he was the ii mate of an, 
insane asylum. 

YOUNG—In Sharon, Dec. 5, Mrs. Mary Yourg, aged 76 
yrs., 9 mos. 


JOHN O. NORTHROP, 


Mr. Nortiirop died in Sherman, Ct., Thanksgiving 
night, Nov. 2%, at the age of 91 years and 5 months. 
Born in Sherman in 1804, a1. d with the exception of one 
brief interval always resident there, he was _ practi- 
cally identified with a century’s history of both town 
and church, Though never physically robust be was 
always active and unselfish in the pertoamance of his 
duties as a Christian aud a citizen A gentleman of 
the old school, he lived a life of singular simplicity, 
beneficence and beauty, crowned at its close with the 
ineffabie peace of God. 


MARY D. MOODY. 


——_ 

Miss Moody died in Bath, Me., Nov. 17, aged eighty- 
one years. At the ena of a léng aud painful illness 
death came as one of the longed-for biessings of the 
Heavenly rather. Through all her suffering and ex- 
treme weakness, which Kept her for many months 
upon her couch, there was uo tinge of murmuring, but 
a most sweet and submissive acquiescence in the Fath- 
er’s will. Her character, which from her early years 
had been stroug and beautitul, devel: ped a rare lovell- 
ness under the discipline of surrow and suffering which 
was Jsid upon her during the !st two years ot her life. 
During ber illness she often eapressed her child ike 
trust in her Saviour and among ihe last words she ut- 
tered were these: ‘My dépenuence is whoily upon 
Jesus.” 

During her early life she taught school a number of 
years in Boston with marked success. While living in 
Boston she was an active and valued member of the 
Old South Church. On resigning her position as teacher, 
she returned to Bath, where she spent the remainder 
of her days on the veautiful homestead on the bank of 
the Kennebec, where sbe was born. Since her home 
has been in Bath she has been a member of the Winter 
Street Church, and was to the end deeply interested in 
the work and welfare of her church. She was an ac- 
tive member in the Women’s Board of Missions, in the 
McAlW Auxiliary, the W.C. T. U. and the Y.M.C. A. 
Auxiliary. 

During the past year she has been greatly interested 
in the Charles EK. Moody Memorial Schoo! Building, 
connected with Gooo Will Ferm, East Fairfield, Me., 
which she and her sister were erecting in memory of 
their lamented brother. 

Miss Moody was endowed with mental powers above 
the average. A fine Jiterary taste guided her reading. 
Her native shyness so — een restrained all self- 
assertion in her that only her more intimate friends 
knew and appreciated her mental worth. Her mind 
delighted to dwell upon the deep thin,s of God s Word, 
She has experienced that for which her jonging soul 
was waiting. We cannot doubt that she has seen the 
King in hos beauty and is sati>fied because she has 
awaked in his likeness. 





REV. (STEPHEN |W. WEBB. 

Rev. 8. W. Webb was born in Skowhegan, Me., Jan. 
10, 1842, and died in Asheville, N. C., Nov. 22, 1895 

His early years were spent on a farm in Iilinois. He 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1866. He took 
his theological course at Chicago Seminary. After his 

raduation he entered upon the active duties of a inin- 
sterial life and was settied for two years as pastor of 
the Presbyterian church in Alameda, Cal. After two 

ears of successful work he came East, and the great 

ead of the Church directed him to Great Falls, N. ll, 
where he preached his first sermon, Noy. 24, 1873, ana 
in just twenty-three years to a day notice of bis trans- 
lation was giveu from the same puipit. After nine 
years of faithful service, which had the si, nal appioval 
of the Master in the ingathering of ninety-e’ght souls, 
ill heaith compelied him to give up his work, and no 
people ever parted with a beloved pastor with greater 
reluctance or regret. After a rest of two years he en- 
tered upon editorial work in Worcester, Mass. His 
was a busy pen for five years. 

Rest and change of labor so far improved his health 
that he felt he must be about his * Master’s business ”’ 
in his chosen profession. Receiving an urgent and 
unanimous call to South Hadley Falls, Mass., he entered 
upon his work there in February, ]ss8, He went there 
in the prime and vigor of manhood, with eleven years 
of successful ministerial avd tive yerrs of busy news- 
paper life behind him. He threw his whole heart and 
soul into his work, The keynote of his ministry was 
expressed to the church coinmittee in Great Falis: “I 
had rather be a successful minister of Jesus ( brist 
than king of Great Britain.” In South Hadley Falls 
came the beginning of the end. La grippe, the ue- 
stroyer of so many lives, fastened upon bim, caus'ng 
complications of disease, from which foreign travel, 
rest in the sunny South, the highest medical skill and 
the best of care could not restore him to health. 

After he bad served his own generation, by the will 
ot God he ‘fell on sleep.” As a preacher Mr. Webb 
was eminently practical, presenting truth ina pointed, 
clear and pleasing manner, the natural result of which 
was large congregations wherever he preached. He 
strove unobtrusively to live the gospel he taught and 
to carry into his daily life something of the great Mas- 
ter’s spirit. He was a gifted, devoted Christian. Pa- 
tient in sickness, he met death peacefully and without 
fear, knowing that his Redeemer liveth. 

Not dead, not sleeping. not even gone, 
But present still, 

And waiting for the coming hour 
Of God’s sweet will. 


io 

Miss Helen Culver of Chicago has just 
given $1,000,000 to Chieago University. TLis 
will compel Mr Rockefeller to give anu equal 
amount, and thus, within fifty days, that in- 
stitution has seen its prospective resources 
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= ° ° = 
= Pill after Pudding. ¢@ 
= = 
4 When Christmas comes and Santa brings > 4 
> His Good-Will Sauce for plum puddings, = 
= With over-eager appetite = 
= We put the dainties out of sight; = 
4 Then toss and tumble through the night = 
= And dream of hobgoblins and things = 
= With pudding heads and turkey wings. = 
= ext day, and many days—we’re ill, = 
= And all because no Ayer’s Pill = 
= Followed the pudding or the pie. = 
= In future let’s resolve to try = 
= Pill after pudding — or the pie; = 
, 4 That pill of Ayer’s, which, for skill = 
= To cure, is called —“ The pill that will.” = 
eS 

Is the making of a pie. The 

making of a crisp crust de- 

pends largely upon the shorten- 

ing. Use COTTOLENE, the 

new vegetable shortening, in- 

stead of lard, and sogginess will 

be an unknown element in your 

pastry. Cottolene should al- 

ways be economically used— 

two-thirds as much Cottolene as 

you would ordinarily use of 

lard or butter, being ample 

to produce the most desirable 

results. The saving in a year 

represents a considerable item. 

There are many imitations of COT- 

TOLENE ; you should therefore be careful to get the genuine. 

Sold every where in tins, with trade-marks—‘‘Cottolene”’ and steer’* head in cotton-plant 

wreath—on every tin, Made only by 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO, 224 State Street, BOSTON, PORTLAND, ME. 

D DOOOOO9OSEO00SO9O0% ©” FHHNDNAANONMSOE 8608 














increase $3,000,000. 





USE “DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING” 





4 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


An interesting feature of the list of acknowledg- 





ments below is the gift of $12 from a Sunday school. 
No better way of doing a large service at a small 
cost can be found. Christian Endeavor Societies, 
King’s Daughters Circles and Sunday school classes 
may well use this channel for a part of their be- 
nevolences. 

Cong. 8.8. of Walpole, Mass.... isos vehep oe see may 
Abby W. Turner, Randolph, Mass. cossines. Ge 
A Sriend, Pomfret, (C........ccccvccescccsscees 5.00 
A. M. Campbell, P ittsfield, Errore. 
RINE BR RITMID soos ccc cncccvscctcccesccescivey 2.00 
Mrs. A. H. Bailey, Wiscasset, Me.............. 2.00 
L. 8. C., Henniker, N. H............... eoee 2.00 
Charles A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct.. 2.00 
Mrs. J. A. L. Hommedien, Lee, Mass. one. 200 
Mrs. Lois N. Farnum, Newton Center. + ae 
A Friend, Massachusetts...........-csceeeeeees 2.00 


A Friend, Providence, R.1..........-s0-eeeeees 2.00 
Miss H. ¢ Brown, Brookline kine aisheseeene aan 2.00 





Stimulating and Nutritious. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies just the right element (the phos- 
phates) to repair waste of body and brain—a food 
itself, and also helps to digest other food. 
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Dr. Miles’ 
ervine 


The Nerves are the life conduc- 
tors. Let one nerve centre become 
inactive and some part of the 
body gives out. Dr. Miles’ Re- 
storative Nervine is the greatest 
body builder ever discovered. 
Try it, there’s no risk. _ All drug- 
gists sell it under a positive guar- 
antee to refund money if first 
bottle fails. Book on Heart and 
Nerves free by Dr. Miles’ Medical 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 











Restores Health. 








“Sweet Home” Soar 


A —— 
« ININ 
on 4 Cuavta AER RE CHAIR abit 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 






Either Premium Ditto, 
Total, 





YOU GET BOTH gof $40. 00 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM 
ON THIRTY DAYS! TRIAL; 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO: BurFalo,NY. 





. $10.00 
. $20.00. 





IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT ‘$10. 00 IF 


Our offer fully explained in The Congregationalist, Nov. 14, 21, 28. 


Nork.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three 
years past in advertising their “ Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or 
chair. The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded 
to the advertisment and purchased the soap. Without exception they state that they are perfectly satis- 


fied with the goods and with the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both of 
the soap and of the premiums that accompany it.—7he Congregationalist. 
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 BETTON’S | 
‘PILE SALVE 


7 
‘ 
$A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 
Success for over 50 years tells the story @ 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up b $ 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on firsts 
a in from one to nine ® 
days. At all druggists, or mailed ong 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 
Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BLL dedeedededaddededaddediediedededadadardedededadedadadadoed 


LAUD'S, 
pBLAUD ES 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is s stamped 0 on each ach pill. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 














Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 

internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON, 

London, England. 

K. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 



















I suffered from catarrh 
of the worst kind ever since 
a boy, and I never hoped 
for cure, but Ely’s Cream 
Balm seems to do even that. 
Many acquaintances have 
used it with excellent results, 
—Oscar Ostrum, 45 War- 
ren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CATARRH 


LY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
rx Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 





A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


DR. HUNTER’S LECTURES. 


How the Lungs are Now Treated 
with Great Success. 





No. 4. 


Consumption, bronchitis, pulmonary ca- 
tarrh, asthma and pneumonia are the chief 
diseases of the lungs which endanger our 
lives. 

For a long time they were supposed to 
be constitutional diseases, and were treated 
through the stomach and general system. 
It was a false theory and fatal treatment. 
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There were no cures of consumption under 
it. 

We now know that they are not consti- 
tutional but local diseases of the lungs. 
They begin chiefly from colds, which in- 
flame the lining of the air tubes and cells 
of the lungs and fill them with unhealthy 
mucus. When the lungs are clogged they 
cannot perform their office, the breathing 
becomes short, fever arises, the patient is 
constantly racked by cough in efforts to 
clear the lungs, and the flesh and strength 
consume away. 

These effects result from every attack 
of congestion of the lungs, whatever its 
cause. They can be remedied only by re- 
moving the congestion and freeing the 
lungs from the matter which obstructs 
them. 

The only treatment that is effective and 
certain is the direct application of healing 
remedies to the lungs by inhalation. It is 
an axiom of medical science that all local 
diseases require local treatment for their 
cure. Physicians who regard lung diseases 
as constitutional, and treat them through 
the stomach, do not expect to cure them. 
Temporary relief of the symptoms is all 
they look for, or ever accomplish. 

Not only must the lungs be treated by 
inhalation (which is the only way they 
can be reached at all), but the remedies 
inhaled must be adapted to the patient’s 
strength and condition. Inhalation, of it- 
self, is no remedy. It is only the means 
of applying remedies to the lungs. You 
may inhale what is of no benefit, or what 
will do you harm instead of good. The 
different kinds and stages of lung disease 
require different remedies. To know what 
to inhale in each case needs long experi- 
ence in the application of this special 
treatment and profound knowledge of the 
conditions to be met. 

The importance of the lungs in the econ- 
omy of life is seen in the fact that to cease 
to breathe for only five minutes is fatal. 
Every function is suspended by it, and a 
paralysis of death seizes upon the body. 

You can then understand why an organ 
so necessary to life cannot be impaired in 
its functions, even to a small extent, with- 
out injury to health resulting. The mild- 
est catarrh of the lungs obstructs the free- 
dom of breathing and deranges the action 
of every bodily function. 

What, then, is this lung function which 
is so vital? What does breathing do? It 
purifies the old blood and makes new blood 
out of the food we eat. If the purification 
does not take place the whole system is 
paralyzed and we die. If it takes place 
impeifectly we are weakened and diseased 
by the impurity that remains, and can have 
no health until it is remedied. 

In introducing the inhalation treatment 
I gave to the world the first common sense 
application of medical science ever made 
to the cure of lung disease. I have cured 
by it, and am now treating with success, 
every form of lung compiaint. In over 
forty years’ experience as a physician I 
have never, either in hospital or private 
practice, known of the cure of a consump- 
tive by any other means. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
117 West Forty-fifth St., New York. 


Note.—Readers of The Congregational- 
ist who are interested in the subject wil] 
receive a copy of Dr. Hunter’s book free, 
by addressing him as above. 
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A REOENT WAR REQALLED. * 


For more than the usual time last Monday 
morning Prof. F. J. Stanley, formerly pro- 
fessor of English in a college at Tokio, held 
the close attention of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting while he spoke of the war between 
China and Japan and the treaty which con- 
cluded it. He said in part: This was an un- 
paralleled spectacle in history. For six and 
one-half months China, a great nation, con- 
taining nearly one-third the human race, 
sustained an unbroken series of defeats, and 
for seven weeks lay prostrate at the feet of 
her little foe, while on the other hand Japan, 
which in the last twenty years had issued 
from 2,400 years of semi-barbarism, enjoyed a 
series of seventy victories without losing a 
single battle. 

The causes of the war reached back through 
1,200 years. During all that time Korea had 
been a bone of contention between the two 
nations. Nine years ago the Japanese am- 
bassador at the court of the Korean king 
wrote his emperor that war was inevitable, 
because the Chinese were even then showing 
signs of breaking faith, and one of the causes 
of the success of the Japanese when the war 
finally broke out was the thorough prepara- 
tion they had made in the time since that 
warning. 

Americans, as a rule, are prejudiced in favor 
of the Japanese, on the ground that the Chi- 
nese are certainly a less intelligent race. 
Mr. Stanley says that in this we are wrong. 
We see only the coolies, or the laboring 
classes of China, while the Japanese do not 
give a passport to one of their nation unless 
he is certain to be a credit to the nation 
wherever he may go. But the Chinese mid- 
dle and higher classes are a race of creative 
philosophers. They had the printing press 
twenty centuries ago, something very like 
the Bell telephone eleven centuries ago. 
These inventions did not benefit or uplift the 
nation, because there is no Christian brother- 
hood to leaven the mass. They are wholly 
selfish, and inventions never permeate a na- 
tion until there is behind them the Christian 
spirit. But let this slumbering giant of cre- 
ative philosophy be awakened and Christian- 
ized and the Chinese will lead the thought, 
not of Asia alone, but of the world. The 
Japanese are the French or Yankees of the 
Orient, quick, imitative and versatile; but 
the Chinese are the Germans, stable and solid. 

The results of the war were due, on the one 
hand, to the thoroughness of the preparation 
of Japan, to the loyalty of the Japanese to 
their emperor and their country, and their 
complete esprit du corps. On the other hand, 
the nineteen provinces of China are intensely 
opposed to the Tartar dynasty, which has had 
to put down three rebellions in the last forty 
years. They are not loyal to their emperor, 
and they had absolute!; no esprit du corps. 
In twenty-five years from now, with the prac- 
tice and drill which they are planning to en- 
force, China would take quite a different part 
in any war which might arise. 

The treaty was spoken of only in a brief 
manner, but Mr. Stanley characterized it as 
a marvelous one. It declares Korea a free 
and independent nation, abolishes the Octroi 
taxes, which throws open the whole nineteen 
provinces of China to commerce, and, there- 
fore, to Christianity, because the gospel always 
tlows along the channels of commerce. It 
gave back the 5,000 Chinese prisoners of war to 
their country. There were no Japanese pris- 
oners of war to be returned, because they were 
butchered as soon as taken, and the emperor 
of Japan, though not nominally a Christian, 
begged the lives of these prisoners from the 
Chinese authorities, it having heretofore been 
the Chinese custom to torture and kill any 
who were exchanged in such manner. 

Mr. Stanley referred to the fact that when 
Chinese in Japan and Japanese in China 
wanted the protection of one of the great 
Powers they appealed to the United States as 
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the one whose flag stood for unselfishness and 
justice. 


SEND for IT! 





COUGHS AND HOARSENESS.—The irritation that 
induces coughing is immediately relieved by using 
“* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” A simple and safe 
remedy. 


illustrating factory 





FiFry cents will buy a bottle of Pond’s Extract 
Ointment. Absolute cure for piles. 


Send for it. 


A SIGNIFICANT DEPARTORE.—With the depar- 
ture of another year when a review is made of the 
condition of affairs, itis only right that some thought 
be given to the physical body which enables every 
one to battle with life’s problem and figure for 
themselves the profit or loss on the trial balance 
sheet. Though the bank account may be large and 
each one’s material gain be great, it would not be 
surprising if it suddenly dawns upon many that 
good health has been greatly impoverished by the 
low condition of the blood. Itisin this state that 
the lactic acid in the vital fluid attacks the fibrous 
tissues, particularly the joints making known the 
local manifestations of rheumatism. Thousands of 
people have found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier, a positive and permanent cure for 
rheumatism. 


2 Maiden Lane. 


Hollow Ware, 
Cut Glass, 


Sterling Silver 





Guaranteed 25 years, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Mention this paper. 








An elegant Brochure, 
views, 
description of spoon making. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY SOUVENIR. 
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with 


New York Salesroom, 


Everything in Solid Silver. 
Full assortment of silver plate 


Mounted Pocket Books. 
Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks 


iy” 
Waldorf. FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS, 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 





QO tS BBOQWOeYGVO8t VBISVAWBVSITESBWIOS’EBWVASDF]WOSS 


DAINTY AND CAPTIVATING 


Christmas Gift 

















Shristmas Offer. 


‘LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., 152-153 MICHIGAN AVENUE,A,Y, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


i i i i i ti i th i a on, 


BSW Fs VeSEBVSWESEsVe Vs VSVSsSeseseswesVsVowesVvwesesewssd 


¢ We want you to have a set. Everyone who hus thus far b ught 
them are delighted. Hundredswho never before did such 4 thing have 
shown these exquisite souvenirs to friends aud ne'ghbers aud have 
secured most beautiful and valuable silverware premivis for the 
6 little time required. The spoons arereal works of art; little gemsof 
the mighty World’s Fair and unless you have seen them sonucannot 
¢ g realize What a delichiful present they make for wedding, birthday or 
m ‘ Christmas gift. The price is so low, only 99 cents for six spoons, 
" . that anyone can affordto buy them. Why not buy a set today, You 
4 Description of Souvenir Spoons, will be deeply interested in the premium offers we will send you 
They are standard atter-dioner coffee size, heavily and whether you care to show the spoons or not you will be glad 
coin silver plated, with gold plated bowls, each spoon you bought them. This is the kind of letters we receive daily 
has a different World’s Fair building exqusitely en- y Decatur, Ila, September 25, 1895. 
graved in the bow], and the handles are finely chased, Leonard Mfg. C Please forward fifty-four sets of World’s 
a showing a raised head of Christopher Coluastes with Fair Souvenir 8 s. Enclosed find Chieago draft for the 
the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair Citv Theset amount. Ihave y orders and wish to deliver as soon as 
is packed in an elegant plush lined case The entire possible. Miss A A. Gamutu, 461 N. Church Street 
set issent prepaid for 99 cents, and if not as repre- Wasurnoton, D. C.. Sept. 14. 1995 
sented your money will be refunded. To the Leonard Mfg. Co., Dear Sirs:-- 1 sentan order like the 
enclosed for one set of spoons last year for a wedding present to a grand daughter and they were the most pleasing of all 
her silverware (which was abundant) asa souvenir of the Fair Mks. StpNe¥ ALLEN, Howard University. 
é LaPortr, Pa., Sept. 14, 95 
Leonard Mfg ,Co. Chicago. Gentlemen:—Enclosed find check for $23.76 for thirty-six sets of Souvenir Spoons 
fery truly. E * Larsiaw, Pastor M EB. Church 
é I received the spoons in rood condition and find them all I could desire. Enclosed find Money order for #5 4 for six 
more sets, with which you will also send the spoons as premium. Respectfully yours, 
o Mrs, L, C. Sanporn, 1401 Pierce Street. Sioux City Towa 
Send 99 cents by Postoffice or Express Money Order. Individual checks and C. ©. D. orders 
é not accepted. We refer to First National Bank of Chicago or any Express or Mercantile Com- 
é any, and any leading Religious Paper in the Country. Be sure to order at once as this is a 


CHILDS SE pretty, cute box. 


the thing for the little folks. Special Christmas price 50 cents prepaid. 
Money refunded if not as represented. Address as above. 


Usual price is 


not playthings but areal, serviceable Knife, Fork and Spoon in ¢ 
Beautifully engraved and heavy silver plated Just 
$1.50 


( 
( 


@ @ @ @ @ O2G28282838 268 29% 22” @ oO @ 2 OBO 





THE 
BEST 
SILVERWARE 








Make 
+ sure of 
W & the 1847” 
+ if you wish 
4 ¥ ’ 
¥° the genuine 
9° 
\ 


Silver Plate 


that Wears original Rog- be found clstwhere. 
ers Silverware. ss 
’ + 
Meriden Bigelow, 
Britannia Kennenid & Go. 


Company 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 





in quality and finish. 
Newand desirable pallens 
many of which cannot 


SUMashington St.co. Meat. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
ALLEN G. THURMAN. 


Mr. Thurman was born in Lynchburg, Va., Nov. 
13, 1813, and died at his home in Columbus, O., Dec. 
12. Like so many other eminent men he was the 
son of aclergyman. Since 1819 he has been a resi- 
dent of Ohio, and reflected credit upon that com- 
monwealth by his career as a lawyer, legislator, 
judge and administrator. He began his career in 
Congress in 1845. In 1851 he was elected to the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio; from 1854 to 1856 he served as 
chief justice. In 1869 he entered the United States 
Senate and immediately was recognized as the 
leader of the Democratic minority. He remained 
in the Senate until 1881, establishing for bimselfa 
reputation for fairness, breadth, dignity and intel- 
lectual ability which made him one of the best and 
ablest public servants the Democratic party has 
ever given to the nation. In 1875 he first received 
votes for President in the Democratic National 
Convention, In 1884 he and Mr, Bayard were the 
only men who contested with Mr. Cleveland for the 
honor of the Democratic nomination, In 1888 he 
was nominated for Vice-President by the Demo- 
crats by acclamation. Since he retired from the 
Senate he has practiced law somewhat, but in the 
main lived a life of ease and honorat his home in 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BOARDMAN, Charles P., Humboldt, lo., to Webster 
City. Accepts. 

CLYDE, Jno. P., to supply the ch. at Lincoln, Io., in 
connection with Union and Jewell. Accepts. 

CROss, Allen K,, Cliftondale, Mass,, to Pomona College 
Ch., Claremont, Cal. Declines, 

DIBBLE, Wiitiam L,, lvanhoe. Li1., to Willow Lake, 8. D. 

EvO, J. H., Second Pres, Ch., Albany, N. Y., to First 
Ch., Venver, Col. 

GAKUNERK, F. W., a teacher, to Milford and Westport, 
lo Accepts. 

GRAY, Jno., Sibley, lo., to Fairmont, Minn, Declines. 

HELMING, Oscar C., tormerly of Island Pond, Vt., to 
Plymouth Ch., W. Duluth, Minn., where he has been 
supplying. UVeclines on account of ill health, 

HENVERSON, Thomas H., Ocean View,, Cal., to Paso 
Robles and San Miguel. Accepts. 

HUTCHINS, Juo., Amenia, N.Y., to Litchfield, Ct. 


Accepts. 
JOHNSTON, William G., Peterson Io., to Newell. 
Accepts. 


LILI 





{k, Isaac B., to remain at Alamo, Mich., another 








LYDGATE, Jno. M., Steilacoom, Wn., to Kalama. 

McIN (OSH, Wm., Ottawa, Can., to Olivet Ch., Toronto. 

MUNRO, Prof G. A, Kearney, Neb., accepts call to 
Milterd and has begun work, 

PAUL, Ben). F., Lamberton and Walnut Grove, Minon., 
accepts call to Aitken, 

PRESTON, KR. L. D, to remain another year at Cannon 
and Cannonsburg, Mich, Accepts, 

ROSE, Luman P., to Hastings, Neb., where he has been 
residing. Accepts. 

SCOTKORD, Henry C., Lake Linden, Mich., to Nashua, 
lo. Accepts. 

SHAW, Wim. B., Argentine, Kan., to Arkansas City, 
where he bas been supplying. Accepts. 

SMITH,J. H,of Missouri, to Wadena, Minn. 

STONE, Edward G., Niantic, Ct., accepts call to West 
chester, to begin work Jan. 5 

SUTTON, Samuel, kvarts, Ky., to Heathley’s Chapel, 
Coal Creek, Tenn. Accepts. 

THO WPSUN, J. K., tormerly of Warren, Vt., to S. 
Woodbury. 

VROOMAN, Henry C., 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 

WIDILNG, Cart A., to Swedish Ch., Ashtabula, O. Ac- 


E. Milton, Mass., to Third Ch., 





cepts. 
WILLISTON, Martin L., Elmburst, ILL, to Blue Island, 
WYLIK, Edgar B., Summerdale, Chicago, LL, to Cle- 
burne, Tex. Declines, 


Ordinations and Installations. 


APRAHAMIAN, Sarkis A.,an Armenian and graduate 
of Bangor Sem., o. Green's Landing, Me., Dec. 10. 
DUDLEY, Jos. F., D.D., 7. First Ch., Fargo, N.D., Dec 


FELLOWES, Edward C,, i. Second Ch., Derby, Ct., 
Jee. —. Sermon, Rev. Newman Smyth, OV. D.; other 
parte, Rev. Messrs. Joel Ives, Jos. Anderson, D. D., 
C. W. Shelton, Kk. M, Chapman, 

KETCHUAM, Henry, ¢., Westfield, N.J., Dec. 10. Ser 
mon, Rey. F, P. Woodbury, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. S. L. Loomis, D.D., H. A. Stimson, D.D., 
J... Seudder, Josiah Strong, D. D. 

LENNOX, A. M., 0. W. Guthrie, Okl., Noy. 20. Sermon, 
Rev. W. Lumpkin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Miller, 
Childs, Queen and Foster. 

LUETHI, Lewis J., rec. pastor of Cong.-Pres, Ch, Jef- 
ferson, O., Dec. 3. Sermon, Rev. H. M. Hissey; other 
a. Rev. Messrs. F, W. Link, C. W. Grupe, G. W. 

ongenecker, G. W. Belsey. 

MEAUVER, J. R., i. Daiton, N. H., Dee. 3. Sermon, Rev. 
J. H. Hoffman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. G. Apple- 
ton. A J. Eastman, KE. E, Blackmer, G. H. Tilton, 

—— RD, John, «. Plymouth Ch,., Fargo, N. D., Dee. 

> 








Resignations. 


BOGGESS, Jos. H., Cresco, Io. 
EMBREE, Jehu H., Linwood, Kan., to take effect 


March I. 

GRANGE, Wallace 8., Atkinson and Cornwall, II1., to 
take effect Feb. 15. 

HEBRKERD, Stephen S., Second Ch., Winona, Minn. 

HITCHCOCK, Abraham F., Suisun, Cal. 

KENNGOTT, Geo. F., First Ch., Lowell, Mass., to take 
effect Dec. 31. 

OLSSEN, Carl F, Swedish Ch., Ashtabula, O. 

PINKERTON, Adam, First Ch., Arena, Wis., withdraws 
resignation. 
TEVENS, Henry A., Bristol, R. L, after a pastorate of 
fourteen years. 





Dismissions. 


, Wm., Elburn, Il. 
Aug. C., Barton, Vt., Nov. 27. 


Churches Organized. 


8ST. PAUL, Minn., People’s German, rec. Dec. 6. Sixty 
members. 


KETTLE 
SWAIN, 


Miscellaneous. 


ADAMS, Myron, has been unable to preach since last 
Easter and is still quite sick. 





The Congregationctist 


APTHORP, Rufus, Cleveland, O., has been called to 
take charge of Lorain Street Mission of the City 
Missionary Society until April 1. 

BLISS, Dan’! J., of Exeter (Lebanon) Ch., is sufferin 


from a severe attack of typhoid fever. 


For severa 


weeks past two young ladies from Northfield have 
been doing an excellent work in his parish. 
EDWARDS, Jona. and wife, Spokane, Wn., on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage, received 
a visit from their parishioners and friends, who filled 
the house and left beLind tokens of regard and appre- 


a 


ciation, 

HUNTINGTON, H. S., and his wife, Dee, 8, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, received from 
their people of First Ch., Milton, Mass., 100 silver 
dollars as evidence of their good will, 

NASH, Prof. C. 8 ,is at Lane Hospital, San Francisco, 
having juss undergone a serious operation. Earnest 
prayers are ascending that this brother beloved may 
soon be permitted to resume his labors in Pacific 


Seminary. 


PARSONS, Henry W., Webster, S. D., accepts call to 
Sauk Rapids, Minn., for three months. 
WILLIAMS, Rev. E. S. and wife are about erecting a 
new house on sixteen acres recently purchased at 


Saratoga. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
ALABAMA. NEBRASKA. 
Calera, South, 4 4 Lincoln, Vine St., 4 ll 
Clanton, ie Swedish, — 22 
Hackleburg, 18 18 Madrid, 7 
CALIFORNIA. Norfolk Junction, 31 31 
: - Petersburg, 10 10 
lee Angeles, Park, 2 ; Strang, 3 3 
Needles, — : , Tt] 
Pasadena, First, a NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
San Francisco, Mar- Conway, Second, 7 10 
ket St., 3 18 Croydon, 4 5 
Pierce St. a [EW YORK 
Plymouth, ae ae ehaltinacas, rer 
San Luis Obispo, 3 3 Carthage, 2 26 
Sebastopol. — 22 New York, Broadway 
ry Tabernacle, — 16 
ILLINOIS, Norfolk, 10 10 
Chicago, Warren Salamanca, 3 ll 
; Ave., (1 | 8. Granville, 24 
-axton, d ) y? 
Winnebago, i 32 A KLAHOMA. 
. Deer Creek, 4 4 
IOWA. Jennings, — 3 
Carnforth, — 35 OREGON 
Castana, 1 4 =e P 
Cedar Falls, 5 12 Ashland, — 1 3 
Clarion, — ¥ Portland, First, 4 4 
Clay, 6 6 Hassalo St., — 3 
Eagle River, 2 4 SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Emmetsburg, ~ 86 Canton, 44 
Fayette, ae Huds 
Fe son, 10 10 
Manson, 6 My BOB 
Otho. 8 8 yron, ~ oe 
J Pierre. — 2 
MAINE. Watertown, — 5 
Bristol, - 3 * VERMONT. 
Bromnvitle, 1 anos, = 
legit. ce Senne Jeffersonville, 3 3 
D Reagent ri <i ‘ ¢ WASHINGTON, 
edham, [stingto D « 
7 vob ve a Orting. — 
—_ _ 3 Seattie, Plymouth, 4 21 
MICHIGAN, WISOONSIR. 
, , 1 Dodgeville, — 6 
Grand Rapids, First, 4 1 > 
Plymouth 9 7 Janesville, 1 3 
4 ‘ P ymouth, 8 8 
MINNESOTA, Two Rivers, 12 15 
Bestnans, ate OTHER CHURCHES. 
slenwood, - " 

Merriam Park,Olivet,— 39 Andover,0 Sn “ : 
Minneapolis, Como Atrisco, N. M., os 
Ave 2 13 Coal Creek, Tenn., | , 
New Paynesville oe Heathley’s Chapel, 16 30 

pode Se . —_ 49 Denver, Col, Plym- 
Owatonna, 4 oath: , ’ 1 6 
NEBRASKA. N. Windham, Ct., 5 16 
De Witt, — 16 8S. Bend, Kan., — 24 
Franklin, 21 23 Vietoria, B. C., 13 40 
Grand Island 1 4 Churehes with less 
Harbine, 3 5 than three, 19 29 


Total: Conf., 369; Tot., 1,000. 


Total since Jan. 1. 


Conf., 15.883; Tot., 27.145 















used, 


the bath. - But if 
you want a pure 
soap—one that will make your bath a 
pleasure, as well as a duty, use 


There 
are other 
soaps lots of 
them—they are 


too, for 


TRADE 


Ee 


The purest and best soap made. Cheap 


as ordinary soap—5c. Your dealer has it. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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Better use them 
this way, 
if you don’t 
use Pearl- 
ine. Give 
your tired 
arms and 
el aching 
ail back a rest, 

somehow, when you're scrub- 
bing and cleaning. ‘An ab- 
surd idea?” Of course. But 
when a person has cleaned 
house with Pearline, year in 
and year out, and knows how 
much work it saves, and time, 
and rubbing, nothing seems 
‘more absurd than to try to 
clean house without it. 

Pearline—no soap with it— 
just Pearline—makes house- 
cleaning easy. 


Milhons"23 Peartine 











THE SEGRET 


OF A 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


IS FOUND IN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nsw- 
BEKY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st, |.ondon. Potrsr 
Due anv Cur. Coxp., Sole Props., Boston, U. . A 


ae - — 


The | 
Perfect 
Soap 


O 
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Fig. No. 
I. to 6 yrs. $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15 
2. “8 “ $4, $5, $6, $8, $10. 
3, i aia $5, $6, $7, $8, $10. 
4. ee Se 
5: ee Be Ore. 
6. RGR? $6, $8, $10, $12. 


ag) | $5, $6, $7, $8, $10. 
“8S “ $5. $6, $7, $8, $10. 
Te. ‘S $5, $6, $7, $8, $10. 
“8 “ $5, $6, $7, $8, $10. 


ae SS 
We Wo be Wo Go BW We We Wo 


= 


MESSRS. A. SHUMAN & CO. beg to invite the 
public to an inspection of their splendidly ar- 
ranged department for the exposition of chil 
dren’s fashionable habiliments, 


Some of the most fetching garments yet pro- 
duced for little men are to be found in this de- 
partment. Beautiful and substantial materials 
of the Messrs. Shuman’s direct importation, as 
well as their purchases from the best American 
mills, are used exclusively. 


It is universally admitted that the Messrs. 
Shuman’s Juvenile Outfitting Parlor is the best 
lighted, best ventilated, and the largest depart- 
ment devoted exclusively to the sale of garments 
for small children in this country, if not in the 





world. 
1 2 3 45 6 7 8 9 10 
Emblematical Group, A. SHUMAN & CO.., 
Juvenile Department, Shuman Corner. Washington and Summer Sts., Boston. 





The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE to England and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, 
returning August 1 by the same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 





The beautiful illus- 
trations in last week’s 
Congregationalist will 
inierest all who are pro- 
posing to join this party 
and visit the localities 
in Holland so graphi- 
cally presented by the 
pen and pencil of 
Clifton Johnson. 

The preliminary an- 
nouncement is now 
ready and will be sent 
to any address upon 
request. The Illus- 
trated Itinerary, with 
historical notes, is in 
preparation and will be 
issued in January, price, 
postpaid, 10 cents. 





THE MANORHOUSE—8SCROOBY. 


Applications may be made at once, and all such applications will be filed and considered in order. Correspondence invited; due notice will be 
given of the date when registration will begin. 


Address PILGRIMAGE, Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 











A Christmas Greeting to all Mothers of Babies from 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


AND A NESTLE’S FOOD BABY. 


Christmas is not really Christmas without a baby in the 
house. A better Christmas present for baby cannot be found 
than a supply of Nestlé’s Food. It will make him healthy, 
happy and hearty the year round. 

Hat sample can of Nestlé’s Food and our book, “The Baby,” 
will be sent to any mother addressing 
THOS, LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York. 


The above picture is froma photograph by Dr. 8S. W. Gadd, Philadetphia, 
of his daughter Esther (a Nestié’s Food baby) 
‘ 











Many Typewriter Improvements 


interest the novice but excite the scorn of 
the expert. 


Nurber SIX Model 
Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


is not built that way. Its Improvements are 
Real—real to the experienced operator. as well. 
as attractive to the novice. 

A development—not an experiment. 


FACTS PROVE IT. 


SEND FOR A BOOKLET. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





The St. Denis 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 


(Opposite Grace Church.) 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The great popularity the 
St. Denis has acquired can 
readily be traced to its unique 
location, its homelike atmos- 
phere, the peculiar excellence 
of its cuisine and service, and 
its very moderate prices. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 








‘*Has a magnificent future.” —SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
‘‘Rare combination of power and sweetness.’’"—PatTi. 
‘* Remarkable instrument.”—UAMROSCH. 


Maso n& Risch 


IS NOT A MERE PIPE ORGAN ; 
IS NOT A MERE REED ORGAN; 
BUT IS A VOCAL ORGAN— 


Vocalion; every note is a Throat Played like any o her 
organ. Great saving in expense of construction. Perfect 
organ tone—grand, buoyant, pervading. Investigate the 
marvelous development of our LARGE as vell as our small 
organs. Catalogues furnished ; correspondence solicited. 


We are now building chapel organs possessing our Vocalion tones in 
an eminent degree, but no higher in price than the best reed organs. 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., LTD., 
10 E. 16th St., New York. Worcester, Mass. 
New England Agents, 

M. STEINERT & SONS CO., Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 
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